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Strange, Wild Country 


On a quest of vengeance a man went down to the wilds of the back country 
of Alabama where the natives led an isolated existence, cut off from the laws 
of God or man. 


There came into his life, however, a stronger motive than his desire for 
revenge. How the love for a maid by a man changed the whole course of events, 
is told in striking manner in 


Rainbow Landing 


By FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 


There are thrills aplenty in every colorful chapter of this striking novel. Mr. 
Pollock’s styie is one that holds the reader from the beginning to end of a story 
set against a most unusual background. 


This is a CHELSEA HOUSE publication, and that name CHELSEA 
HOUSE on a jacket of a cloth-bound novel, means the best of good readitig 
at an absurdly low price to you. If your dealer has not the full list of CHELSEA 
HOUSE publications, write to-day to 


TELSEA HOUSE 
75 Cents ‘jmp PUBLIIER, 75 Cents 


79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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$1029 
after supper 


while learning 


‘thats what Wittenberg 
da—and now as a 


‘COOKE” Trained 
electrical Expert 


he is earning 


NEVER HAVE SUCH OPPORTUNITIES 
EXISTED BEFORE. Money! Position! 
Influence! Success !—the electrical industry of- 
fers you ALL this. In what other profession could 
you go out of an evening and earn $10 while learning? 
—make $500 during a season’s odd moments ?—‘“knock 
out” > to $30 a week doing spare time jobs? Yes, 
these things ARE being done every day. Hundreds of 
Cooke trained men are doing them! 


The “COOKE” Way to BIG Pay 
Easy—Practical—Sure 


Previous experience not necessary. A half hour a day 
at home, learning Electricity by the simplified, prac- 
tical “Work Sheet” and “Job Ticket” Method of Chief 
Engineer Cooke, will make you an expert. He furnishes all neces- 
sary tools and apparatus—five big Working Outfits—without extra 
cost. You have nothing to buy. 

And you can make good money while you learn. The 
Chief shows you how to get spare-time work—how to 
do it—and tells you what- to charge. That’s while 
learning! When you have finished you are ready for a BIG-PAY 
Job, Thousands of Cooke trained men earn $3,500 to $10,000 a 
year. Some even more! It's all a 

ting started right—of placing yourself 
foremost electrical instructor, Chief 


Valuable Book Free—Send for It 


Send now for the big, interesting, 64-page illustrated 
book that Chief Engineer Cooke H prepared for you 


matter of ambition—of get- 
in the hands of America’s 
Engineer Cooke. 


—‘Secrets of Success in Electricity.” It’s free. Get 
it—tead it. Learn how Cooke tr s men, easily, quickly, thor- 
oughly—how’thousands of Cooke trained men have won big-pay jobs 


—how you, too, can win permanent success in this fascinating, big- 
pay industry.. Do not delay—mail the coupon to-day! 
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€ Trained Man is the ‘Big Pay Man 


Engineer 
L. L. COOKE 


The training 
ability of this 
great engineer 
has enabled 
thousands of 
men the world 
over to- win 
Big-Pay Jobs. 
What Cooke 
training has 
brought to 
others it can 
bring to you. 


a year in 


ELECTRICITY 


Read what this Cooke trained man has to say: “I 
have just bought a 5-passenger sedan and my income 
now amounts to about $475 a month—$118 a week. 
Before I took your Course I never made over $50 a 
month. I only had a 6th grade education and this is 
the only electrical training I have had. Even while 
taking your Course I often made an extra ten dol- 
lars for an evening’s spare time work.” —Herman 
Wittenberg, 1930 Grand Concourse, Bronx, New York. 
Surely, you can do as well! Tear off, sign and mail 
the coupon to 


L. L. COOKE 


Chief Engineer 


L. L. Cooke School 
of Electricity 
Formerly known as 
Chicago Engineering Works 
(Incorporated) 

Dept. 74, 2150 Lawrence Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE, 
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All our novels are good, but some are better than others. “Black Marsh,” by Will McMorrow, 
in the next issue of THE POPULAR is an excellent yarn which leads you over that ever-ancient, 


ever-new highway which stretches from the heart of expectant youth through the Valley of 
the Shadow into the high hills of Achievement. You will find “Black Marsh” delightful. 
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Over $20,000 a Year 

V. H. Harelson of Florida, 
formerly worked as a clerk in a 
grocery for what he now calls 
“the paltry sum of $30 a week,” 
His first year after reading 
“Modern Salesmanship’’ brought 
him over $5,000; his second year 
$7,500, and his third year $22,- 
500! He frankly says: ‘‘Without 


$100 a Week Increase 
J. L. Jacobsen of Minnesota 
counts it a ‘‘red-letter day’’ 
when he first read this remark- 
able book—‘‘Modern Salesman- 
ship.” Within a short time 
afterward he raised his salary 
from $35 to $135 a week. He 
says “I attribute this remark- 


Raised Pay $2,500 

Kingsley Rowland of New 
Jersey, was formerly a pattern- 
maker at a weekly wage which 
fell far short of satisfying his 
ambition, ‘‘Modern Salesman- 
ship” opened his eyes and start- 
ed him on the road to real pay. 
Today he earns almost as much 
in a week as he formerly earned 


$7,000 a Year 


F. B. Englehardt of Tennes- 
seo used to work for less than 
45% of his present salary. 
“Modern Salesmanship’’ and 
N. S. T. A. led to big things. 
Today he says: “Last year I 
made over $100 a week and ex- 
pect to make $7,000 this year. 
Some increase since enrollment 


able progress in large to 
N. S. T. A., I know that I would N. S.T. A.” sag 


still be a clerk at $30!’" 


~and The 


in a month—300% inorease! with N. S. T. A.! 


y Started By Reading 


This Amazing Book! 


Now—For a Limited Time Only—This Remarkable Man- 
Building, Salary-Raising Volume Is Offered FREE to Every 
If You Ever Aspire to Earn $10,000 a Year 


Ambitious Man! 
or More, Read It Without Fail. 


Where Shall We Send 
Your Copy FREE? 


BOOK! Just seven ounces of paper and printer’s 

ink—but it contains the most vivid and inspiring 
message any ambitious man can ever read! It reveals 
the facts and secrets that have led hundreds of am- 
bitious men to the success beyond their fondest expec- 
tations! So powerful and far reaching has been the 
influence of this little volume, that it is no wonder a 
famous business genius has called it “The Most 
Amazing Book Ever Printed.” 

This vital book—‘Modern Salesmanship’—contains 
hundreds of surprising and little-known facts about 
the highest paid profession in the world. It reveals 
the real truth about the art of selling. It blasts 
dozens of old theories, explains the science of selling 
in simple terms, and tells exactly how the great sales 
records of nationally-known star salesmen are 
achieved. And not only that—it outlines a simple 
plan that will enable almost any man to master scien- 
tifie salesmanship without spending years on the road 
—without losing a day or dollar from his present 
position. 


What This Astonishing Book Has Done! 


The achievements of this remarkable book have al- 
ready won world-wide recognition. The men who have 
increased their earning capacities as a direct result 
of reading “Modern Salesmanship’” are numbered in 
the thousands. For example, there is E. E. Williams 
of California who was struggling along in a minor 
position at a small salary. ‘Modern Salesmanship” 
opened his eyes to things he had never dreamed of— 
and he cast his lot with the National Salesmen’s 
Training Association. Within a few short months of 
simple preparation, he was earning $10,000 a year! 
Today he receives as much in 30 days as he used to 
receive in 365! 

And then there’s J. H. Cash of Atlanta. He, too, read ‘‘Modern 
Salesmanship’’ and found the answer. within its pages. He quickly 
raised his salary from $75 to $500 a month and has every reason 
to, hope for an even more brilliant future. And still they come! 

. D. Clenny of Kansas City commenced making as high as $850 
a month, F. M. Harris, a former telegrapher, became sales 
manager at $6,000 a year. O. H. Malfroot of Massachusetts be- 
came sales manager of his firm at a yearly income of over $10,000. 
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NOW 
FREE 


A Few Weeks—Then Bigger Pay 

There was nothing ‘‘different’’ about these men when they 
started. Any man of average intelligence can duplicate the success 
they have achieved—for their experience proves that salesmen are 
made—not born as some people have foolishly believed. 

Salesmanship is just like any other profession. It has cerfain 
fundamental rules and laws—laws that you can master as easily as 
you learned the alphabet. And through the National Demonstra- 
tion Method—an exclusive feature of the N. S. T. A. system of 
SALESMANSHIP training—you can acquire the equivalent of 
actual experience while studying. Hundreds of men who never 
sold goods in their lives credit a large portion of their success to 
this remarkable training. 


Free to Every Man 

If we were asking two or three dollars a copy for ‘‘Modern 
Salesmanship’’ you might hesitate. But it is now FREE. We cannot 
urge you too strongly to take advantage of this opportunity to see 
for yourself what salesmanship has done for others—and what the 
National Salesmen’s Training Association stands ready and willing 
to do for you. Find out exactly what the underlying principles of 
salesmanship are—and how you can put them to work for you. 
No matter what your opinion is now, ‘‘Modern Salesmanship’’ 
will give you a new insight into this fascinating and highly-paid 
profes 


National Salesmen’s Training Assn., 
Dept. D-4, N. S. T. A. Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Without cost or obligation you may send me your free book, 
“Modern Salésmanship.”” 
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CHARLES HOUSTON 


HE men and women who write the 

novels that are published by 
CHELSEA HOUSE, one of the old- 
est and best established publishing 
concerns in this country, have seen at 
close range the events and personalities 
they describe in their novels. They 
know full well what they are writing 
about. If it is a story of the West, you 
may count on it that the author can 
ride a crazy cow pony with the best of 
them. If the yarn takes you down the 
misty hinterlands of the Amazon or 
across the frozen shores of the Arctic, 
rest assured that its spinner has been 
there taking notes. Out of rich and 
colorful experiences CHELSEA 
HOUSE authors give their best for 
your delight. In the language of the 
street they “know their stuff,” and do 
it magnificently in the popularly priced 
novels that bear the famous CHELSEA 
HOUSE brand. Here are some of the 
latest titles that belong on your book 
shelf. 


YV 


pooo Lanes, by Armstrong Liv- 
ingston. Published by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Price $2. 


“You are foolish to try my patience so far. 
You- ignored my last communication; do not 
make that mistake again. Walk down the 
west side of Fifth Avenue between five and 
six on the afternoon of Friday, the eleventh, 


and see you have something for me! If you 


fail me again, remember that I have some- 
thing of interest for John Annis!” 


Such was the note that the frightened soci- 
ety girl drew from the secret drawer of her 
desk. Its author had in his possession letters 
that might well ruin her career. In despair 
she seeks the services of Peter Creighton, a 
detective very much out of the ordinary. To 
him she confesses that she has given informa- 
tion leading to two big robberies, and then the 
chase is on. Follow it yourself through the 
pages of this fascinating novel. TIl guarantee 
that you will not skip one of them, and that 
when you have finished “Light-fingered La- 
dies” you'll be in the mood to send me an 
“applause card” for broadcasting the good 
news about this book. 


Y 


PANISH NuccETs, by Emart Kinsburn. 
Published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Price 75 cents. 


This is one of the popularly priced 
CHELSEA HOUSE novels written by an au- 
thor who has a score of successes to his credit. 
The scene is laid in the California redwood 
country and the story has all of the bigness and 
sweep of that romantic region, It is a hint 
in the diary of a tramp that sends ycung 
Tupelo Troy away from a life of ease to hunt 
for gold. 


“So this brave knight, in armor bright, 
Went gayly to the fray,” 


in the words of the song that the beautiful 
Madrona sang, and you will go along with 
him to.discover that indeed Romance and Ad- 
venture are not dead. “Spanish Nuggets” is 


pure gold. Ask your dealer for it to-day. 


Continued on 2nd page following 
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Š tar oS 
Be a Structural Draftsman Be an Architectural Drafts- Be an Electrical Draftsman Be an Auto Draftsman— 
—earn $60 to $200 a week man—earn $60to$150 a week —earn $60 to $125 a week earn $60 to $125 a week 
Ei PLATE XIV, — — i 


to prove you 
can LEARN AT HOME, 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME?! 


We have invented a new, simplified way to teach 
_ Drafting—the first real improvement in Drafting 
home-instruction in history. We want you to see it, try it 
—without one Poe of cost or obligation. We want to show you how we 
get away from the copying methods used in the past. See how we make you 
think, solve problems, do actual drafting room jobs from the first lesson! 


DraftsmenWanted $60t0$200 aweek! 
70,000 fine jobs advertised this year. 
Get ready to fill one. Get out of the Win Success Through 
rut. Make something of yourself. Plan Drafting 

your future in Drafting. Even if you A ~ F E 

have only common schooling, even if you Drafting is easy, fascinating work. 
i nee Ss Deina, we eae to Short hours. Big pay. And the 
make you are: raftsman or to refun . . . 

your money! Special surprise offer right Draftsman is always in line for 
now to the first 500 men who answer thisad promotion for executive positions. 
—reduced price, easy terms. Coupon brings ‘This training is Complete. It includes 
complete information. high-school subjects (if you need them) 
and all the Engineering and Mathematics 


A New, Rapid, Easier required of Drafting Experts. 
Training Coupon Brings Three 


Copying drafting lessons prepares you to be 
only a tracer.” t ae new Baty nag a Lessons Free! 
gives you actual drafting-room jobs in a a oqe 
new one-step-at-a-time way. With pic- Get them. Test your own ability 
mores whic vo can exes — to learn Drafting and get ready 
without reading the “lessons.” And that for a fine job and big pay. Coupon 
is why American Seg rapan anan also brings surprise offer, and complete 
men can quality tora information about your opportunities for 


ag ot i success in Drafting. 


graduate. Mail It Today! 
GP 6 ED 6 CS O ae G a 


CHIEF DRAFTING ENGINEER, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
Dept. D4192 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


Rush 3 Free Drafting Lessons, Surprise offer} 

complete information, money-back guasan< 
tee, etc., to prove I can become a real draftsman 
at home in spare time. 


Job Service 


Our employment depart- 
ment will help place you in 
a good job. Demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. No 
charge for nation-wide em- 
ployment service. Read 
want-ads for Draftsmen 
every day in Chicago Trib- 
une or any big city paper— 
see the opportunities for 
yourself — and get ready 
for them. 


leta Costi 
ete Cost 
P Dratting” 
Outfit GIVEN! 


You need a fine outfit 
like this to do precise, 
neat Drafting. Notone 
enny of extra charge 
or this complete, valu- 
able, high grade outfit. 
Imported instruments. 
Table, board, mahog- 
any-edge T square, 
triangles, Ink; thumb- 
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M aonan by William Morton. Pub- 
lished by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Price 75 cents. 


“It was all so like the modern holdup stuff 
of the screen; a lonely stretch of road between 


high wooded banks—Morgan’s Gap it was 
called locally—a stalled two-seater, another 
automobile with its engine still running and 
pulled across the road so as to block the first 
car, and a couple of appropriately masked 
individuals who stood on either side of the 
two-seater, their automatics leveled at the 
driver and sole occupant.” 


But it was a sure-enough holdup, and if it 
hadnt been for the opportune arrival of 
“Smiler” Carey, the fair occupant of the two- 
seater would have lost some of her money. 
Now Smiler Carey was himself in a peck 
of trouble. So much so that the sheriff was 
hot on his trail. He had escaped from the 
penitentiary, had Smiler, and if it hadn’t 
been for his rescue of Anne Carfax from the 
bandits, he might have gone right back be- 
hind the bars again. Anne was grateful, how- 
ever, and she took on the convict as her but- 
ler. By doing this she let herself in for a 
series of startling adventures that are told by 
Mr. Morton in incomparable manner. This is 
a story guaranteed to keep you on the edge of 
your chair until the last word is read, and then 
you'll go back and reread parts of it. 


e Bucxaroos, by Robert Ormond Case. 
Published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Price 75 cents. 


It’s just as we told you, CHELSEA 
HOUSE writers are real folks who introduce 
you to their kind. “Lonesome” McQuirk and 
“Windy” de Long are two of the “realest” 
cow men who ever rode the Oregon ranges. 
They have been buddies for life when a red- 
headed young lady comes into the picture and 
for a while threatens to spoil it all. However, 
I’m not going to spoil it all for you by tell- 
ing you the story. I’ll let Mr. Case do that. 
This is just to inform you that “Just Bucka- 
roos” is a Western story that packs a kick 
in every stirring chapter. 


Y 


Jz PurrLE Lrmitep, by Henry Leverage. 
Published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Price 75 cents. 


Do you remember “Whispering Wires” and 
“The Phantom Alibi,” two mystery novels 
that had the whole country’s nerves on 
edge? Well here’s another from the gifted 
pen of Henry Leverage, a detective story that 
has to do with the mysterious disappearance 
of an entire train, the famous Purple Lim- 
ited, a crack flyer of the C. M. & Western 
Railroad. If it’s mystery and romance you 
want, get aboard “The Purple Limited” to- 
night. 
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A Volume of a 
Thousand Wonders 


The Marvel 
Cook Book 


by 
Georgette MacMillan 


There is a recipe to suit every one for every 
occasion in this remarkable book. The favor- 
ite recipes of the leading stars of the stage and 
screen are included. There are 


28 recipes for beverages 
‘ “ú 


B/E we 


breads 

cakes and cookies 
candy 

canning and preserving 
cereals 

chafing dishes 
desserts 

eggs and omelettes 
famous people’s dishes 
cooking fowl 

frozen desserts 

fruits 

icings and fillings 


‘(Outdoor men like 
invalid cookery 


= Pocket Gen 


one-dish dinners 

ig ERE’S a steady, faithful, out- 
aha? ER of-doors companion—a friendly 
PEER SE. little pal to take along when you’re 
roughing it. 


sandwiches 
sea foods 


soups 
vegetables 
vegetarian dishes 


AND MANY OTHERS 


This Volume Should be in Every Home 


Price, $1.00 


CHELSEA HOUSE 


79 Seventh Avenue 


Publishers 
New York 


You can rely on Pocket Ben to 
measure the hours and minutes faith- 
fully. He knows when it’s starting 
time, meal-time, bed-time—no 
guess-work about it. 

Pocket Ben is Big Ben’s brother. 
The family name “Westclox” on his 
dial is your assurance of everything 
true and faithful in a time-keeper. 


Sold everywhere—$1.50. With 
luminous night-dial $2.25. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illingis 
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“Be the hit of the 


TUDERSRER: 


5 The 
(Insured 
\ Watch 


F you can whistle a tune you can play one. Fun, 
friendships, popularity, money are yours when 
you do, ezinald Denny, famous Universal Pic- 

tures film star, is an amateur musician like your- 

self. He prefers the Lyon x Honiy because itis 

y. Chosen by professional musicians for 

its eday to piou ct pitch, maryelous tone, beautiful finish. 
FREE TRIAL! FREE LESSONS 


for details of Free Trial, Free Lessons Offer 
Snee ment Pian. We will help you learn quickly, easily! 


big saxo LYON & HEALY 


Se 


f 
( 


hone Book- —ěć Everything Known in Mus: 
eaba ES p 83 E. Sachin Blvd. Chicago, yi. 


YON & HEALY Factory Sales | 
ii 83 E. photon Blvd., Chicago Division 


Send Free your new Saxophone Book, with details of Free Trial-Offer, | 


ent for: 


1.00! The balance in easy l 


pont permenta. You fet te Easy to Pay’’ plan and Free Instructions, 
eye ee dae] ] 
- Four che 
assa end dinie, Lato ‘Selanne š 
$ ener white s old, sa ee a oe grua | City. 
DOWN «= gading Bent, cold, tilontnent and Instrument 


tions. Insured for a lifetime. 
eaan. Men’ 2 Pe Watches, 
and Jewelry. sold Pa, easy 
hy OL 
Jewelry Catalog. face i E 


Pe W 'atch Chain FREE! 
ra ited tim: bi f: 
Watch Chala frea, nis ppeclal oek wil Da geot, to evor 

O Wi es at once. 
offer today—while it lasts. od 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Dirocted by the Studebaker ly—known for 
three-quarters of a Seat of Yair dealing. 
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No Joke to be Bald 


Stop Using a Truss 


ore nets, ga - PADS 
different 

being ferent fr ae Donio z 
mada self-adhesive pur» 
posely to hold the distended = 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
ettached—cannot slip, 80 
eannot chafe orpress against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
haye successfully treated 
themselves at home without 


hindrance from work—most Grand Pri, 
obstinate cases Conquered, 
Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive; Awarded 


Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is 

a so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
ve it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Prite name an Coupon and send TODAY. 


Hecate Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 


Name..--...--ee0e seereeecerereeeeeeesceesesseesseeeeewy 


Let Me PROVE It To You FREE 


What I accomplished on my own head, pictured above, I 
believe I can do for you, provided you are under 45 years 
of age and loss of hair was not caused by burns or scars. Any- 
how, Z must succeed or you pay nothing. No apparatus—my 


PIMPLES 


To prove 


Cleared up—often in 24 hours. 
Acne 


home treatment is simple, quick and inexpensive. 

Just your name and address and I will mail 
Send No Money you full information with PHOTOGRAPHS, 
NAMES and addresses of men and women who have successfully 


used my treatment for dandruff, falling hair and particularly for 
baldness. Write Now. A postal will do. 


you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, En- 
larged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name 
and address today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE 
tried and tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water— 
is simply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor 
by telling your friends; if not, the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY, 


VREELAND’S, **T.Evetano, onio oe 


E. S. GIVENS, 413 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
RAILWAY $1900 to $2700 a Year 


MAIL Common Education Sufficient—Mail Coupon at Once 
AN ee ee a aa 


oe & FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H-269, Rochester, N. Y. 


& Sirs: Rush to me without charge: (1) Sample Railway Postal 

a oe and City Mail Carrier coaching; (2) tell me how to get a 

U. S. Government job; (3) send 32 page book with full particulars 
regarding many positions now obtainable. 


Address 


Many Government Jobs open to Men — Women, 18 Up Ps 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Every Short Story 


MAUPASSA 


Ever Wrote 


Virtue Boule de Suif The New Sensation 

A Piece of String The Diamond Necklace The Thief 

In the Moonlight The Story of a Farm The Diary of a Madman 

Mile. Fifi Girl In His Sweetheart’s 

The Inn Love Livery 

The Devil Ugly Lost 

The Venus of Braniza The Hole Margot’s Tapers 

The Sequel of Divorce A Family Waiter, a Bock! 

Mademoiselle Bertha The Mad Woman 

Graveyard Sirens A Mesalliance Virtue in the Ballet 

Am I Insane? The Carter’s Wench Fecundity 

The Charm Dispelled Tke Bed Words of Love 

A Little Walk A Way to Wealth The Impolite Sex 

A Dead Woman’s Secret Forbidden Fruit The Farmer’s Wife 

Bed No. 29 Madame Parisse On Perfumes 

Doubtful Happiness A Wife’s Confession An Unfortunate Likeness 

After Death Love’s Awakening A Rupture 

Room No. 11 Woman’s Wiles The Lost Step 

The Tobacco Shop The Wedding Night The Artist’s Wife 

A Passion On Cats The Rendezvous 

Regret One Phase of Love A Fashionable Woman 

The False Gems A Poor Girl An Old Maid 

A Useful House Caught The Love of Long Ago 

Was It a Dream? Magnetism A Queer Night in Paris 
Countess Satan Ghosts 


And more vivid tales—all in this wonderful book 


O other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured 

life with the fearless audacity and daring devo- 

tion to truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories 
that may be read in ten minutes. Maupassant, with 
his characteristic pagan frankness, embodies the entire 
gamut of human passions, the full breadth and depth 
of French life and love. 


Now for the first time you can know and enjoy all the 
superb short stories of Maupassant, all within the covers of 
a single beautiful volume. Every translation absolutely 
complete, authentic and unabridged. 


You must see this amazing book to appreciate it fully. Fine 
quality India paper, large, readable type; the beautiful ‘“‘Life- 
time” Fabricoid, richly grained binding stamped with 22 kt. gold, 
Clip and mail the coupon 
now, keep and read the 
book a week, then decide if 


you want it. You risk 
nothing; you alone are the WALTER J. BLACK CO. (Dept.724) 
judge of the book’s merit. 3 
Send no money now—just 171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
the coupon, Gentlemen: Send me for free examination, your new one-volume edition of Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s Comple Short Stories d in large, clear type, on fine India paper; limp, oon 
Fabricoid binding, stamped in 22 kt. gold. I will either return the book at your expense or 
send you $5.45 in full payment within one week. 
w] 
30g Name .sesssssss secoocoosesssecssesoposwososesoeseosooessesensseoooo © sesessees 
AB ES 
ose. u. o par. orr. Address ..cccccececvccs Perc cecc ecco ecercecceesesseccseccccsesecescoc® tee e ew eeeee 
J.B CUES escossa soanet na oS be Minwenee ese sees esis ues escssesce State ...scccessevereoe 
1l Madison Avenue Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian Morocco, 
NEW YORK CITY. NY Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 


EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Decie 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
Dept. 2860, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our “Specialty Can 
Factories” anywhere. Booklet free. «W. 
ee Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
Write for particulars and free sam- 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orango, N. J. 


AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to 
earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling 
shirts direct to wearer. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples, 
ae Manufacturers, 564 Broadway, New 

ork, 


AGENTS—$60-$125 A WEEK. Free 
samples. Gold letters for stores and office 
windows. Metallic Letter Co., 428 N. Clark, 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN: Write your name and ad- 
dress on a postal and mail to us. We'll 
show you sure earnings of $20.00 a day. 
Will you risk one minute and a one cent 
stamp against $20.00? Mind you, we say 
we'll Show you. Address Dept. Wil- 
liam C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 W. Adams St., 
“Chicago. 


STARTING WITH AN INVESTMENT 
of $1.00 in November, 1922, Warren Cobb 
has built a permanent paying business, 
whose sales amounted to over $20,000 in 
one year. Our proposition sells to every- 
one using tires, one sale per day means 
easy street. Fleet owners buy hundreds. 
An amazing invention that eliminates 95% 
of all ordinary tire trouble and makes one 
tire Jast the life of two. Exclusive terri- 
tory—no capital required. It is an inter- 
esting story—do you want to know_ more? 
Panaad William W. Judy, Box 966, Dayton, 

0. 


IMMENSE PROFITS SILVERING MIR- 


rors at Home. Plating, autoparts, head- 
lights, tableware, -stoves, ete. Outfits fur- 
nished, Details Free. Write Sprinkle, 


Plater, 333, Marion, Indiana, 


$14.50 DAILY EASY—Pay in advance, 
Introducing Chieftain Guaranteed Shirts, 
3 for $4.95. No experience or capital 
needed. ` Just write orders. We deliver and 
collect. Full working outfit free. Cin- 
cinnati Shirt Company, Lane 1924, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE washes 


and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
serubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 
than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 


Brush Works, 201 3d St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
_ 66 MILES ON 1 GALLON—Scientific Gas 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


Salesmen Wanted 


SALESMEN WANTED. Nationally ad- 
vertised, .universally needed product. Sells 
to --Stores, Garages, Factories, Schools, 
Homes, Farmers, Auto Owners. Used by 
everybody. Big demand, ready salė. “Big 
commissions. Complete sales training given. 
Credit extended to customers. Sample can 
be easily carried. Concern rated very high 
—established many years. Opportunities 
for lifetime jobs at big pay. Address Ter- 


ritory Manager, Dept. 55, Post Office Box 
983, Dayton, Ohio. 

FREE OUTFIT. Pay daily. Whirlwind 
seller for women, men. Colored Slickers 
$2.95. It's easy. Superbuilt—Box 453, 
Chicago. Š 


$75 WEEKLY. Man or Woman Wanted 
with ambition and industry, to distribute 
Rawleigh’s Household Products to 
users. Fine openings near you. 
and help you so you can make up to $100 
a week or more. No experience necessary. 


Pleasant, profitable, dignified work. Write 
to-day. W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. N Y 
5353, Freeport, Ill. 


Help Wanted—Male 


ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
willing to accept Government Positions 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, write 
Pee SS 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately. 


MARVELOUS NEW LINE OFFERS tre- 
mendous profit to any salesman now selling 
to men. $20.00 outfit free. Address Sales- 
manager, 844 West Adams, Dept. 810, Chi- 
cago. 


$10 TO $20 EASILY EARNED SELLING 
shoes to the largest direct to wearer con- 
cern in the world at saving of $2 to $3 pair. 
Some good protected territory still open. 
Doublewear Shoe Co., Minneapolts, Minn. 


Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And _ Stammering 
Cured at Home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Arcade, 1126 Gran- 
ville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Patents and Lawyers 


sketch or model for 
Booklet free. 
Best results. Prompt- 
E. Coleman, Patent 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. 
preliminary 
Highest references. 
ness assured. Watson 
Lawyer, 724 Ninth St., 


Send 
examination, 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
Patented or unpatented. Write Adam 
Faang Mfg. Co., 223, Enright, St. Louis, 

0. 


EARN $120 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector, We se- 
cure position for you after completion of 3 


months’ home-study course or money re- 
funded. Excellent opportunity. Write for 
Free Booklet, CM-28, Stand. Business 


Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, 
railway mail clerk and other govt. positions, 
$125 to $225 month. Write for particulars, 


Mokane, A-41, Denver, Colo. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT wants men. $1,900- 
$2,700 at start. Let our expert (former 


Government examiner) prepare you for Rail- 
way Postal Clerk, Rural Carrier, Post Office, 
Customs, Internal Revenue, and other 
branches. Write today for free booklet, 
Dept. 982, Patterson School, Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; 
$125-$200 mo. and home furnished; perma- 
nent; hunt, fish, trap. For details write 
Norton, 249 McMann Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


YOU ARE WANTED. Men—Women, 18 
up. Government Jobs. $95.00 to $250.00 
Month, Steady. Common education suffi- 
cient. Sample coaching with full particu- 
lars Free. Write immediately, Franklin 
Institute, Dept. G2, Rochester, N. Y. 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6-$18 A DOZEN decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. ‘Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 


Farm Lands 


Write for 
Swigart, S-1276 


Saver, All autos. Demonstrating Model 
free. Critchlow, B-131, Wheaton, Ill. 

AGENTS: 90c an hour to advertise and $10 IS ALL I ASK DOWN ON 20 ACRES 
distribute samples to consumers. Write | in Mich. Potato Belt. Very easy terms. 
quick for territory and particulars. Amer- | Near markets, lakes, and streams. 
ican Products Company, 9057 Monmouth, | particulars now. G. W. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. First Natl. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Have You 


Ever Read 


SEA STORIES? 


PATENTS—Write for free Guide Books 
and “Record of Invention Blank’’ before 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. Terms reasonable. Victor J. Evans 
Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book, 
“How to Get Your Patent,” and evidence of 
invention blank. Send model or sketch for 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms 
reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, 
Washington, D. C. 


Detectives Wanted 


MEN—Experience _ unnecessary; travel; 
make secret investigations; reports; salaries; 
expenses. Write American Foreign Detec- 
tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG _MONEY. 
Travel. Excellent opportunity. Experience 
unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 2190 Broadway, 
New York. 


How to Entertain 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND 
revues, minstrel music, blackface skits, vau- 
deville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, 
entertainments, musical readings, stage 
handbooks, make-up goods. Big catalog 
free. T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wa- 
bash, Dept. 132, Chicago. 


Business Opportunity 


DAILY PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES PRE- 
sented trading with stock privileges; small 
capital sufficient. Write Paul Kaye, 149 
| Broadway, New York. 


Good and 


Exciting 
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Play the 
HAWAIIAN 


GUITAR}; 


Only 4 Motions used in play- 
Just as the dng this Scorers d 
Natives DA aa 
quickly. Pictures show how, ~ 
Everything explained clearly. 


Play In Half Hour Easy Lessons 
After you get the foureasy Even if you don’t know one 
motions rom pay harmoni- note from another, the 62 
ous cho! th very little printed lessonsand theclear 
practice. No previous musi- ictures make it easy to 
cal knowledge necessary, Fearn jearn quickly. Pay as youplay. 
Free Guitar Write at Once 
and Outfit in Genuine Seal You'll never be lonesome 
Grala Fabrikoid Case as withthisbeautiful Hawaiian 
as you enroll, Noth- Guitar. Write for RE 
ing tobu Bk hrc a Offer and easy terms. 
ed. No delay. postcard will do. ‘Kort A 


Tenor Banjo, Violin, Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukulele, 
COURSES] eri r aai A ell hao taste 


FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
9th Floor, Woolworth Bidg., Dept.139 


ccountin 
“THE CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


Accountants command big income. 
Thousandsneeded. About6,000 Cer- 
tified Public Accountants in U.S, Vb 


Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroly at home in your 
spare time for C, P. A. examina- 
tions or executive accounting 
Positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary— 
‘we — you from ground 
up. Our training is super- 
vised by Wm. B.Castenholz, A.M, This Book 
C. P. A., assisted by staff of C. P. FREE! 
A.’s. Low cost—easy terms. Write 

now for valuable 64 page book free, 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 476-H, Chicago 


MEXICAN 


RUBY 


To get the names of Gem-lovers everywhere, and tell AR 
about a Marvelous NEW GEM matching the finest genuine 
Diamond SIDE-BY-SIDE—same perfect cut, dazzling steel- 
blue brilliancy and flashing rainbow tire, GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE, yet low in price, we'll give FREE this flashing, 
flory red Mexican Ruby. For Free Gem and catalog, send 
julck yourname,addressand l0ctopartly pay handling cost, 


Mexican Gem Importing Co., Dept. AF5 Monterey, Calif, 


R ; Save Money 


NS STANDARD TIRES 


Coos 
Gcodrich, Fiske, etc, ail treated with 
Victor secret process which gives unusual 
mileage and wonderful service. Thousands 
of satisfied users. Order yours today and 
f geta Free Repair Kit with each order. YOU 
RUN NO RISK. 

Tires NewTubes 


3 
5 2:00 35x: 5.40 
peek ify straight side or clincher, 


absolutely fair. Special Prices to Dealers. Rusl 
' VICTORY TIRE CO., 2131 So, Wabash, Dept. 29, 


New York, N. Y. 
Approved as a Correspondence School Unaer the Laws of the State of New York 
ee 


Are-you afraid you 
will be fired ? 


RE you sitting on the anxious bench wondering what 
will happen to you if business slacks up? Are you 
one of the many small-salaried, untrained workers who 
are always the first to go when employers start cutting 
the salary list? 
Why have this spectre of unemployment hanging 
over you all the time? Why not decide today that 
you are going to make yourself so valuable to your 
employer that he can’t get along without you? 
You can do it if you really want to, right at home in 
spare time, through the International Correspondence 
Schools. In just an hour a day you can get the special 
training that you must have if you are ever going to get 
—and keep—a real job at a real salary. 
You're ambitious, aren't you? And you want to get 
ahead? Then don’t turn this page until you have 
clipped the coupon, marked the line of work you 
want to follow and mailed it to Scranton for full 
particulars, 
Surely it is worth at least a two-cent stamp to find out 
all about the I. C. S. and what it can do for you. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2060-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your book- 
let, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars about the course 
before which I have marked X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management OSalesmanship 

C Industrial Management C) Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Pystenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law C1English 


OAccountancy (including C.P.A.) | (Civil Service 
ONicholson Cost Accounting CJRailway Mail Clerk 


OBookkeeping (Common School Subjects 
O Private Secretary O)High School Subjects 
OSpanish DO French OMlustrating [C] Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Electrical Engineering ODArchitect 

DElectric Lighting O Architects” Blueprints 

C Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

O Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry 
Civil Engineer 

OSurveying and Mapping 

OMetallurgy Mining 

(Steam Engineering 


O Pharmacy 


Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Agriculture O Navigation 
Mathematics O Badio 


Name... 


Occupation.. 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Mentreal, Oanada, 
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Can a Crooked Man Go Straight? 


It was a strange experiment that was started by Woodbury 
Newcomb. He called it THE PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC RE- 
FORM ASSOCIATION, and through it Newcomb, who was one of 


the world’s most famous students of crime, hoped to reform deserv- 
ing ex-convicts. 

Under Newcomb were gathered three men who had heen in their 
day notorious criminals. Of a sudden they were put to the acid test. 
Find out for yourself how these ex-crooks stood that test. The story 
is told in one of the most fascinating detective stories of the day. Ask 
your dealer for 


Straight Crooks 


By HOWARD FIELDING 


This is a Chelsea House popular copyright novel, one of a series 
of stories of the West, of romance, adventure, and mystery, that is 
bringing good reading at low prices to fiction lovers the country over. 
Have your dealer show you the full ‘ist of books published by 


75 Cents ‘MOSR 75 Cents 


aa 79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
x4! NEW YORK CITY 
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PROFITS UP TO $675 
1) OR MORE A MONTH. 


pT ® 33'a% TO 66*/s% 


j phd SAVINGS UP TO 


Takes Floor 
Space Only 
3 Ft. Square 


“LIQUID” BOTTLE COOLER 
Now Clearing $10 to $30 a 
Day for— yam 


Candy Stores, Cigar Stores, 
Grocers, Roadside Stands, 
Auto Camps, Theatres, Play 
Grounds, Fair Grounds, 
Summer Resorts, Excursion 
Boats, Dance Pavilions, 
Amusement Parks, Car- 
nivals, Ball Parks, Railroad 
Stations, Office Bidg. Lob- 
bies, Hotel Lobbies, Chain 
Stores, General Stores, Deli- 
catessen Stores, Billiard 
Parlors, Bowling Alleys, 
Filling Stations, Garages, 
Waiting Rooms, Clubs, Golf 
Courses, Cafeterias, Cof- 
fee Shops, Lunch Rooms, 
Bathing Beaches, Ice Cream 
Parlors, Drug Stores, Etc. 


New, Fast * "EPS 
Way of Selling Bottled Drinks 


W HETHER you sell bottled drinks or have been passing 
up these profits because of the muss and bother of old 
fashioned methods, read how the “Liquid” Bottler Cooler 
makes drink selling as quick, clean, and easy as handing 
out candy bars. 
. No more unsanitary ice chests—no more sloppy tubs of 
ice water—no more wet floors or cold hands. In the “Liquid” 
Bottle Cooler 144 bottles are always sorted by flavors—a 
separate cooling tube for each—8 tubes in all—and every 
one always filled with cold bottles in an ice water bath— 
quickest cooling method known. To serve any flavor, take 
warm bottle from reserve rack, push it in proper tube and 
out comes a cold bottle on the other side. You can’t get a 
cold bottle out until you push a warm one in, so you can’t 
run short. A glance at reserve rack tells you which flavors 
are getting low and when to reorder. 


Ice Savings Pay For It 
“Sold 58 cases 1 day—profit $26.10," writes O. S. Station, Texas. 
Robins, Philadelphia, says, ‘Ice savings paid for Cooler many times 
over.” White, Dallas, says, “Ice consumption dropped from 125 lbs. 
aday to 50 Ibs. a day — 60% savings.” Martin, Minneapolis, says, 
“Saves me $15 a week in clerk hire.” 


Send for “Liquid Profits” Free 

Read other amazing proofs in new Book “Liquid Profits.’ Shows 
poros of actual installations. Reproduction of Saturday Evening 

ost color ads about “Liquid” Bottle Coolers—ads that are telling 
millions why to buy bottled drinks from dealers who serve them 
this new way. 

“Liquid” Bottle Cooler looks like $200 
to $500 value yet costs only $100 on 
easy terms. One man paid entire pur- 
chase price from first 5 days’ profits! 
Big drink season is at hand—get all the 
facts now. 4 
p S ame aa ae me ee ee ee ee eee eee 
Send This to 
The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 
Dept. F-5, 3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
for Free Book “Liquid Profits” and Easy Terms on 
The “Liquid” Bottle Cooler. 
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Here's the 
Mount for 


HRILLING power, more speed 
dl pre you'll ever need, positive, 
dependability in all seasons— 
that’s the Harley-Davidson Twin! 


Over any road or trail it carries 
you smoothly and comfortably. 
Ample room in the sidecar for a 
pal and your outfit. Its upkeep is 
way under any car—only 2¢ per 
mile for gas, oil, tires and all. 


You can buy a Twin as low as 
$310 f. o. b. factory—on easy Pay- 
As-You-Ride terms. See your 
dealer—send coupon for catalog. 


Harey-Davıpson Moror Co. 
Department AF, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Single—our fa- 
mous solo mount 
that travels*‘80 
miles per gallon” 
and is priced at on- 
ly $235, complete, 
f. o. b. factory. 


HarLeY- DAVIDSON 
Motorcycles 


Twins and Singles in a wide range 
of prices. Get our catalog. 


when answering advertisements 
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They Thought I Was Trying 


to be Funny — 


Until I Started to Play — 
Then Gave Them the Surprise of Their Lives 


But I never had a chance to take 
Then one day I saw an interesting ad. It 
told about a new, easy way of learning music—right at home—with- 
out a teacher. I sent for the Free Demonstration Lesson and Booklet. 

“When they arrived, I was amazed to see how easy playing the piano 


HE crowd sat spellbound. 
the violin—beautifully. 


arose, 


“With your kind 


permission,” 


Harry had just played 
With mock dignity 


I announced, “I 


shall now charm you with a piano recital.” 


Everyone snickered. 
play a note. 
“Yes,” 
fully !” 
With 
stool. 
with one finger! 
dramatic 


Studied clumsiness, 
Then I proceeded to pick out “Chop Sticks” 
The crowd laughed. This was the 


moment for my surprise. 


They were sure I couldn’t 
“Does he really play?” one girl asked. 
Phil laughed, “he plays the Victrola—beauti- 


I fell over the piano 


Dropping the 


mask of the clown, I struck the first sweet chords of 


Wagner's “The 


hauser.” 


lovely 


The laughter died on their lips. 
spell over everyone. 
confidence, 
I was 


music cast a 
with complete 
people—everything. 


Evening 


I forgot the 
alone—lost in the sheer 


Star” from “Tann- 
The magic of my 
As I played on 
room—the 


beauty of the immortal master’s tender melodies. 


The Thrill of My Life 


Pick Your Instrument 


Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Drums & 
Traps 
Guitar 
Mandolin 
Harp 
Cornet 
Piccolo 


Cello 
Harmony and 
Composition 
Sight Singing 
Ukulele 


Guitar 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Saxophone 

Trombone 

Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
(5-String, Plectrum 
and Tenor) 


Banjo 


Please mention this 


Hawaiian Steel 


When the last notes 
had faded away, there 
was a roar of applause. 


Then came questions 
and congratulations 
from my dumbfounded 


f rien ds—“How long 
have you been playing?” 
“Who was your teach- 
er?”—“Where did you 
learn ?” 

“T know it is hard 
to believe,” I replied, 
“but I learned at home 
—and without a teach- 
eri? 

Then I told them the 
whole story. 

“T have always wanted 


magazine 


to play the piano. 
lessons. 


really was. I decided that I would send for the course and practice 
secretly. Then I could surprise you all.” 


Just a Few Minutes a Day 


“The course was as fascinating as a new game. I enjoyed every 
minute of it. I was playing real tunes from the start, by note. 
Reading music was as easy as A-B-C! No weary scale, no 
Monotonous exercises, no tiresome hours of practicing. Soon I 
could play jazz, ballads, classical music—all with equal ease.” 

You, too, can learn to play your favorite instrument by this 
easy ‘‘at home” method that has taught almost half a million 
people. There’s nothing marvelous about it. It’s just a com- 
mon sense practical method—so simple you don’t have to know 
the slightest thing about music. You find your progress amaz- 
ingly rapid because every step is clear and easy to understand, 
Just pick out the instrument you want to play. The U. S. School 
of Music does the rest. And its cost averages just a few cents a day! 


Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Our illustrated free book and free demonstration lesson explain 
all about this remarkable method. They prove how anyone can 
learn to play his favorite instrument in almost no time. 

If you really want to learn to play—take this opportunity -to 
make your dreams come true. Sign the coupon below. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 
3594 Brunswick Bldg., New York. fra 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
3594 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 
Lesson and particulars of your Special Offer. I am interested in 
the following course: 
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CAMERA GIVEN 


N Your Choice—$100 Professional 
A @”) MOTION PICTURE Camera or 
y Professional View Camera. 


Be a Motion Picture Cameraman, Portrait, 
News or Commercial Photographer. Big money 
in all branches. Hundreds of positions now 
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The exciting adventures of a young Westerner and his lovely twin sister, 
who are aided by a gallant newspaper reporter in outwitting the schemes 
of a monarch of metropolitan swindling, are unforgetable in this vivid 


tale. 


Modern New York and the pioneer West, curiously linked by a search 


for an old treasure and a mysterious painting, provide an ideal background. 


CHAPTER I. 
WANTED—A POKER PLAYER. 


IVE reporters were lined up at the 
desk of Vanley, city editor of the 


New York Evening Beacon. The 

scene in one corner of the big 
news room, on the rostrum, where reposed 
the city desk, and an ‘‘on-the-carpet” as- 
pect, for seldom if ever in the memory 
of any man on the staff had that many 
aspiring news gatherers, receiving assign- 
ments, appeared before the redoubtable 
Vanley at one and the same time. 


It was his custom, when he had a mul- 
titude of tasks to deal out, to summon 
one reporter at a time, ‘to issue his in- 
structions and whatever information was 
necessary, in crisp, terse sentences, which 
were the admiration of the copy readers. 
Those grubworms, who spent all their 
time boring through the typewritten 
product of the reporters and eating out 
every word which was open in the slight- 
est degree to the charge of superfluity, 
had come to think there was only one 
true clew to genius—a facility for parsi- 
monious expression, 
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The language might have been a treas- 
ure, and the copy readers the custodians 
of it, so begrudgingly did they accord to 
reporters any words beyond the number 
necessary to tell a tale. Therefore, they 
could admire Vanley, for he could say 
more to a reporter with less vocal effort 
than any man in the room. When Van- 
ley spoke, the copy readers, at the big 
crescent desk near by, cocked their ears 
to catch his jeweled expressions. 

But the crescent desk was almost de- 
serted now. It was late in the afternoon, 
two minutes after the news-room dead 
line for the five-star final. The season 
was. early spring. Baseball teams were 
wending their way north from Southern 
training camps, and there were no games 
straggling along to delay proceedings in 
the Beacon establishment. 

One lonely copy reader sat at the desk, 
with nothing to do. A sob sister was busy 
at her typewriter, on some lachrymose 
yarn for next day. Office boys forgot to 
watch the clock, in their interest in the 
unusual spectacle of five reporters stand- 
ing on the rostrum at the same time. It 
was a curious situation to the idling copy 
reader, who, strain his ears as he might, 
could not catch a single word that was 
being said inside the little rail surround- 
ing that elevated spot. 


FoR perhaps a minute Vanley said 

nothing; he did not even look up 
from the outspread paper on his desk. A 
minute, sixty lagging seconds, is an un- 
conscionably long time, a harassing eter- 
nity, for five puzzled reporters to stand 
at a city editor’s desk wondering what it’s 
all about. They looked sheepish, guilty 
of whatever accusation might at any mo- 
ment explode on. Vanley’s lips. 

Silefce, the wasting of even an in- 
finitesimal fragment of time, when he had 
something to say, was so foreign to Van- 
ley’s nature, as to serve as a warning 
that this was an extraordinary circum- 
stance. The stern face, the pointed eyes 
behind thick-lensed spectacles, were low- 
ered from view. Ashes dropped off Van- 
ley’s cigarette onto the newspaper. He 
blew them away without looking up. 
Now and then he polished his bald head, 
but he did raise his face at last. 


The pointed eyes looked at the five 
faces singly and then en groupe. That 
was the way with Vanley’s eyes, seem- 
ing to look in one direction, but seeing 
everything. At the moment of his first 


utterance, he was staring between the sec- 


ond and third faces in the line-up: 

“Which of you fellows is the best poker 
player?” he inquired. 

Five separate thoughts, yet thoughts 
identical in. content, leaped up in five 
separate heads, but remained unex- 
pressed. Five masks of injured innocence 
confronted the city editor. Five heads 
wondered if it were better to plead guilty 
at once to playing the rigidly forbidden 
game on the premises of the Beacon, or 
to deny, each in turn, that they had “sat 
in” the previous afternoon at the little 
session in the Sunday room. They had 
congratulated themselves that their game 
was very quiet. They had handled the 
linotype slugs, which were used as chips, 
as carefully as could be, laying them 
down, shoving them in the pot, raking 
them in, as though the pieces of leaden 
metal had been eggs. No telltale clicks, 
they thought, had penetrated outside the 
precincts of their improvised den; they 
had bet and called one another’s bluffs 
in hoarse, furtive whispers. 

The Sunday room was on the floor be- 
low the news room, and the day had been, 
for that department, slack Monday. 
Only the Sunday editor himself and a 
stereotyper had been in the room with 
the five reporters, and the fingers of these 
two had likewise handled the linotype 
slugs, had likewise dealt the cards; their— 
souls were likewise tainted with guilt. 

“Well,” the city editor jerked out, 
“how about it?” 

The responses came. 

“Poker?” said Watts, and he did very 
well with his counterfeited look of sur- 
prise. “I don’t know the game, Mr. Van- 
ley.” 
“Tf I was a poker player, Mr. Van- 
ley,” quoth Reedy, who thought to dodge 
the issue with an exhibition of carefree 
levity, “I’d hardly be pounding the hotel 
beat for thirty dollars a week. Almost 
any kind of a poker player——” 

Vanley silenced him with an impatient 


‘gesture. He was in no mood to listen to ` 


~ 
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Reedy’s perennial demand for an increase 
in salary. 

“I used to play the game out West,” 
Dickerman put in, “but it’s been so long 
since I had a card in my hand that I’ve 
forgotten whether the ace of spades is 
black or blue.” 

“T play poker, once in a great while,” 
Harry Sowers informed the city editor, 
“in little games up at the Press Club.” 

The fifth and last culprit at the bar 
polished off the record of denials with 
this: 

“Bridge is my game, Mr. Vanley. 
Poker—I never play it, but I hear it’s a 
very interesting game.” 


VANLEY studied the five faces again, 
one after another, deliberately and 
thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he announced, “I guess that’s 
all then.” His voice was low, not at all 
like the voice of Vanley when he had a 
rebuke to administer. Somehow he 
seemed to be in a confidential mood. “I 
was in hopes Id find a good poker player 
‘on the staff,” he added. “I’ve got an as- 
signment for a man to visit a gambling 
house, with a hundred dollars of office 
money for a stake.” 

Five distinct gasps rent the air. 

_ “J thought that, among you five, 
there’d be one good player.” His voice 
seemed very far away to the men just 
emerging from a daze of amazement and 
dismay. “I can’t hand a hundred dollars 
of office money te a reporter who’d sit in 
the game up there and lose it on the first 
_hand—before he got the story I want. 
But poker to you fellows seems to be a 
deep, dark mystery. I’m surprised that 
you understood the term at all. Watts 
doesn’t know the game; Reedy can’t play 
it well enough to take a chance even on 
a ten-cent limit; Dickerman hasn’t played 
it in so long he’s forgotten the colors of 
the suits; Sowers merely dabbles in the 
‘game around the Press Club—speaks of 
it as though he’s afraid of the game; and 
Dingley thinks he’s heard the game 
spoken of. 

‘Well, I may as well hand the hundred 
dollars to one of the office boys and tell 
him to go down to the Stock Exchange 
and buck the Morgan crowd, as to take a 


chance on any one of you in a poker 
game. I don’t care if the hundred dol- 
lars is lost, but I do want a man who'll 
get a run for his money—not one who'll 
go broke on the first pair of sevens he 
gets in his hand and probably get the 
air before he gets the story. All right, 
boys. I guess PH look for a poker player 
in the composing room. I understand 
that printers——” 

“Mr. Vanley,” Dickerman cut in. He 
had laid the flats of his hands on the 
desk and was bending over in high ex- 
citement. “Mr. Vanley, if you’re looking 
for a poker player, stop right now! 
You’ve found him, In Kansas City one 
time——” 

But claraorous voices drowned out 
Dickerman’s — self-adulatory remarks. 
They crowded against one another, seek- 
ing a place of vantage. The whole office 
heard what was said now, but, the pre- 
vious talk having been unheard, the thing 
was a mystery. 

“I cleaned up the table at the Press 
Club the other night,” Sowers insisted. 
“I play almost every night——” 

“T was only kidding, Mr. Vanley, when 
I said bridge is my game. I seldom play 
anything but poker—stud or draw—any 
kind of poker; I don’t care, so long as 
it’s poker.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for what I win at poker, 
boss,” Reedy managed to register, “Td 
starve to death on the thirty a week I 
draw down here, Poker’s a business with 
me, not a pastime, and——” $ 

“You hand me that assigament, Mr. 
Vanley, and TPH bring the hundred back 
and the gambling-house bank roll with 
it, All I ask is a stake——” 

One of Vanley’s hands went aloft, in 
a gesture commanding silence. 

“Oh, ho!” he remarked. “Here I have 
discovered the five champion poker play- 
ers of the world—bar none—masquerad- 
ing as reporters. Now, that’s interest- 
ing. I didn’t know ” He paused. A 
shrewd smile gathered on his face. 
“When was that little session held, here 
in the office somewhere?” he demanded. 

Shiftiness succeeded eagerness on five 
countenances. 

“Come on,” Vanley insisted, talking 
again very low. “Confession is good for 
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the soul—even the soul of a poker 
player.” 

At any rate, it was not a trick. No 
such suspicion crossed the minds of the 
five. Vanley at times was stern and un- 
compromising, but he was not a trickster. 
He would resort to no subterfuges to un- 
cover a violation of office’ rules, one of 
which was a strict prohibition of gam- 
bling in any form in the building. 

Harry Sowers spoke up, without fear 
now. 

“Yesterday,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“Can’t tell that, boss,” Sowers replied, 

“without incriminating others.” 

Vanley did not urge the point. 

“What did you play?” he inquired. 

“Draw poker—quarter limit,” Sowers 
told him. 

“The five of you?” 

Each of the five heads nodded. 

The city editor leaned back in his 
swivel chair. 

“Well,” he pursued, “we’ll let that vio- 
lation of office rules go—for the time. 
Who won the money?” 

“I did,” said Sowers proudly. “I 
cleaned ’em out, boss.” 

Vanley found confirmation of this in 
the gloomy faces of the reporter’s four 
comrades. The gloom was induced not 
only by this reminder of the disaster they 
had suffered at the hands of Harry 
Sowers, but by the premonition that this 
circumstance would win the coveted as- 
signment for Sowers.: 

“So you won the money—eh, Sowers?” 
Vanley went on. “I take it that you did 
it in a workmanlike manner. All right. 
Tve got a job for you. That’s all, boys,” 
he added to the four losers. 

They straggled away, dispirited. 

“Sit down,” Vanley said to Harry 
Sowers, indicating a chair at his elbow. 
“Now I’m going to turn you loose on this 
story—nothing else to do until you clean 
it up. It looks like big stuff.” 

He had pulled a big manila envelope 
from a drawer in his desk. It had been 
brought up to him from the “morgue,” 
the Beacon’s repository of news history 
and reference. From this he drew a sheaf 
of clippings. He laid the clippings aside 
for a moment, pointed to a brief item 


in the afternoon edition of the Beacon, 
spread out on his desk, and said: 
“Read that.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE UNFINISHED STORY. 


DURING the day Harry Sowers had 
read the item. He did not know who 
wrote it; nevertheless he read it now 
carefully. It was the story of a police 
raid on a gambling house, a story with- 
out important incident or ‘sufficient color 
to entitle it to more prominence or greater 
length. In this modern day of lurid crime 
and extensive police activity, the raid 
seemed to be of trifling importance. 

The proprietor of the gambling house, 
Nick Brundage, had been taken to a 
police station in the Bronx, along with 
four or five men found in the place. The 
chances were that the names of these 
men, as given to the police and printed 
in the Beacon, were fictitious. Such an 
inconsequential foray by the police, there 
having been no battle in connection with 
it, had no more than a routine flavor. 
Nick Brundage had put up cash col- 
lateral for the release of all the men ar- 
rested with him. They had gone their 
ways, with never a thought of appearing 
in court to answer the charges against 
them, which were misdemeanors. ‘The 
cash collateral would be forfeited. Any 
investigation of the addresses given by 
the prisoners would reveal that none of 
them lived where he said he did. Nick 
of course would be heavily fined if he 
were convicted. 

Yet Harry Sowers knew that this story 
had something in it of concealed impor- 
tance. 

“Those names,” Vanley. was saying, 
“are fictitious—except one. Ernest 
Blake, twenty-four years old, Hotel Clev- 
ering. That’s the lad’s correct name. 
It’s probably his first experience in a raid. 
He was excited. Thought perhaps his 
plight was serious, that he would have to 


call on friends to get him out of the scrape. 


So he. gave his right name and address. 
There is an Ernest Blake living at the 
Hotel Clevering.” 

The reporter nodded, with quickening 
interest. The -Clevering was a fashion- 
able hotel. Vanley made no movement 
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toward the clippings, between which and 
the item in the Beacon, Harry Sowers felt 
there must be a connection. 

“Not only that,” the city editor added, 
“but he’s dodging inquiry. Wouldn’t 
talk to a newspaper, hemmed and hawed 
about the raid. He’s the man. No one 
else gave Blake’s name and address, for 
a joke or out of spite. Well, the name of 
Ernest Blake was enough to send me into 
the morgue. It will take you a long time 
to read these clippings. That’s a job you 
can do elsewhere. Now, the other big 
point in the story is this: I happen to 
know that Nick Brundage runs that gam- 
bling house for another man. That place 
was one of Joe Klondike’s joints.” 

Whereupon Harry Sowers’ interest in 
the job ahead took a decided bound. 

Broadway’s romantic gambler, Joe 
Klondike—handsome, debonair, a fashion 


'_ plate as to dress, a man far more genteel 


than his name would indicate—Joe Klon- 
dike clung to the sobriquet some one had 
given him when he was roaming about 
the world in quest of yellow gold and yel- 
low hair. They said. he liked tresses of 
that hue; and it seemed to be the truth, 
for wherever Joe Klondike was, there was 
sure to be one golden-haired blonde or 
another, present or imminent. 

A man of mystery. What his family 
connections were, none knew; but that 
they were high was easy to be believed. 
Name upon name he had plucked from 
his imagination, displayed it a while, then 
tossed it aside. There was a gap which 
had never been bridged between these 
aliases and his true name. Joe, being a 
gentleman of misdeeds, but still a gen- 
_ tleman in respect to the honor of his 
family name, guarded the gap with all the 
valor of Horatius. The family, whatever 
it was, wherever it was, if it knew Joe 
Klondike for what he was, could be de- 
pended upon to keep the secret. 

Yet the sobriquet had stuck—that is to 
say, it stuck in an altered form. It had 
first been “Klondike Joe.” But Joe was 
fastidious. He had a fine sense of the 
thin line that often separates the pictur- 
esque from the coarse. Any half-breed 
Indian, any rough-and-ready bully of 
the plains, might have been called Klon- 
dike Joe. But the inversion to Joe Klon- 


dike seemed to him to lift the nickname 
from the sordid to the picturesque and 
romantic. It made.a ribbon of what had 
been a rag. He liked it that way—Joe 
Klondike. He called himself Joe Klon- 
dike, and he frowned if any one called 
him Klondike Joe. In his old days in 
the West and in the Yukon country, his 
frown meant something. His steel-gray 
eyes could accomplish things outside the 
function of vision. They could inspire 
respect in all quarters, fear in some. Tall, 
strong, lithe—a lynxlike fighting man 
when he was younger, he made the world 
accept the inversion from Klondike Joe 
to Joe Klondike. Fifty years old now, 
such a sobriquet was an asset to a man 
who sought fortune by conducting gam- 
bling houses. A visitor to the city or a 
dweller in the city, who liked romance 
and color with his card playing, would 
instantly feel the subtle lure of a resort 
called. Joe Klondike’s place. 


AN D the intervals when there was not 

such a resort as Joe Klondike’s place 
were extremely brief. They did occur 
however, for Joe never opened up the sec- 
ond time in a place closed by a raid. But 
open up he did. Always ornately, too— 
lavishly; for men of mighty wealth were 
on his string. His games were square. 
He was raided less than any other gam- 
bler of consequence in the city. His 
places were quiet. 

It was said that he had a dozen smaller 
resorts scattered throughout the city, 
places which he never visited in person. 
He had his underlings, his managers. Nick 
Brundage was one. Somehow, through 
the mysterious channels in. which closely 
guarded information comes to a city edi- 
tor’s ears, Vanley had learned this—had ~ 
held it in reserve; waiting with the pa- 
tience of imaginative city editors until 
the knowledge should achieve news value. 

And the moment had. arrived. 

The name “Nick Brundage” meant no 
connection with Joe Klondike to any 
other city editor in town—not even to 
the police. But Vanley was from the 
West, and he had a memory. He had 
been a reporter on a Denver newspaper. 
He knew. When that insignificant item 
dropped on his desk he leaned back in 
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his chair; not so much because of the 
connection he was aware of between 
Brundage and Joe Klondike, but because 
the name of Ernest Blake stuck up from 
the typed page, in letters of fire. Ernest 
Blake and Joe Klondike—memories. 

His news judgment told him to let 
the story ride that day as it was. No 
time to develop the big story in one day. 
If he were to acquire for the Beacon an 
exclusive story of the porportions he saw 
in this, he must have the situation inves- 
tigated, must develop it, or, rather, have 
a man on hand when it developed itself. 
So the item had gone through the daily 
editions inconspicuously. 

Yet Vanley had started things almost 
ai once. From one of his police reporters 
he got the address of Joe Klondike’s big 
place; the gambling house over which 
Joe presided in person. It was in an old- 
fashioned dwelling house in West Seven- 
ty-fourth Street. Furthermore, he had 
obtained a card which would give the 
béarer admission. 

And now he was ready. He had at his 
elbow a young, alert, shrewd reporter— 
no more capable than some others on the 
staff, but, at least, as capable. In Harry 
Sowers he had confidence, and he was al- 
ready pouring into his ears the fruit of 
his memory. 

“Your ears prick up when I mention 
Joe Klondike, eh?” Vanley was saying. 
“You know of him. These clippings will 
refresh your mind on the raids he’s been 
subjected to. They’re a sort of character 
sketch of Joe.” 

He was not talking in his terse man- 
ner. This story had too many possibili- 
ties to dismiss with a few phrases of curt 
instructions. 

“Whenever he’s raided, the papers re- 
hash old stuff about him. He has color— 
Joe Klondike has. Some of his color is 
pretty black, and to his credit I must 
say that some of it is white; but no one 


ever detected even a faint speck of yellow. 


in him. He’s a gambler, a crook. - He’s a 
swindler, but he’s also an adventurer. I 
- don’t think he’s got a thing on ‘his mind 
- now but. gambling houses, but when he 
_ was younger—well, you'll get all that 
= from the clippings. pe 

N ow this young fellow, Blake 


where the story comes in, and it isn’t in 
the clippings. Its here.” 

He touched his forehead. 

“There have been three Ernest Blakes 
—this lad’s grandfather, his father, and 
himself. The other two are dead. He 
has a sister named Ernestine Blake. 
They’re twins. Ernest and Ernestine, 
twenty-four years old. They’re both at 
the Clevering. So far as I know, neither 
is married. The girl can’t be, of course, 
as she’s registered as Miss Blake. No 
Mrs. Blake is registered, so I assume that 
Ernest is not married. They must have 
money—a lot of it. A suite at the Clev- 
ering takes more than pin money. 
They’re registered from Peakton, Colo- 
rado. Thats a gold-mining town. 

“Young Ernest Blake must have made 
his own fortune, or But that detail 
should come later. The first point is 
that the second Ernest Blake, this lad’s 
father, died a bankrupt, absolutely 
cleaned out. The first Ernest Blake left 
a fortune in gold-mining properties. The 
second Ernest Blake made more money. 
While the third Ernest Blake was a lit- 
tle boy, his father was victimized by a 
gang of swindlers+-cleaned out to such 
an extent that his business went on the 
rocks. He was sold out. Everything fell 
with a crash. 

“The banks, when the thing got 
started, called every loan made to him. 
The swindle took the form of inducing 
him to invest heavily in worthless prop- 
erty in the Klondike. Blake had visions 
of branching out. Oh, it was a clever 
stunt. Trustful, with nothing but the | 
best intentions, he went into the Alaskan 
proposition over his head. He sunk, and 
stayed sunk, financially. He never came 
ta the surface. He died three or four. 
years later. On his deathbed he swore 
that some Blake, some day, would close 
in on the swindlers. The man who did 
the job that ruined the Blakes was Joe 
Klondike.” 


OWERS’ eyes were sparkling. He knew 

a story when he saw it—when it 
walked right up and announced itself. 

“And the amazing angle of it was that 

the swindle was legal, just within the law. 


‘Investments went in developments that. 
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didn’t pan out. That was the answer 
the crooks made. You can’t arrest a man 
for an error in. judgment, in investing 
money that’s turned over to him for the 
purpose for which it was used. But, of 
course, the swindlers got away with a 
lot of the money, but no one could prove 
it. It was a pretty big story in Denver. 
I was sent down to Peakton to cover it. 
It was big there because of the promi- 
nence of the Blake family. Outside the 
State it was just a business failure, I 
don’t suppose the New York papers 
printed a line of it. It isn’t mentioned in 
any of these clippings. Joe Klondike 
` wasn’t particularly notorious then, He 
wasn’t called Joe Klondike until later. 
He used some other name in the Peak- 
ton deal. But I saw him there. When I 
saw Joe Klondike’s picture in the New 
York papers several years later, after his 
joint was raided, I knew him. I never 
mentioned the connection. I’ve been sav- 
ing that. 

“The Blake story was the first big yarn 
I ever worked on. I never forgot that 
deathbed threat of revenge, of retribu- 
tion. I remember I looked on young 
Ernest Blake, just a little fellow he was, 
and wondered if some day he would put 
threugh the job his father’s illness kept 
him from accomplishing. It was a wild 
speculation; yet to-day a little item in 
the Beacon tells me that this Ernest 
Blake, a man now, is in New York, and 
that he has been in one gambling house, 
at least, run by Joe Klondike.” 

The city editor paused and cleared his 
throat. 

“Revenge! That word somehow im- 
plies violence. Nothing doing. A young 
man bent en something like that would 
not drag his sister into it. He’d have left 
her in Peakton. Some sort of a business 
racket, perhaps, by which young Blake 
hopes to trap the swindler and squeeze 
him dry. I don’t know. But he’s here— 
Blake’s here. He’s browsing around Joe 
Klondike’s gambling resorts. It’s the sit- 
uation that I conjured many a time when 
I was all filled up with the story. It 
seems as though I’m picking it up where 
I left off years ago—only Pm a city 
editor now and not a reporter, more’s the 


pity!” 
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Harry Sowers looked at his boss. It 
was the most human revelation Vanley 
had ever exhibited to him. But it was 
no more than a flash. Vanley was scowl- 
ing tremendously, as though he could 
kick himself for having opened his soul 
for that tiny squint. 

“Peakton at the time,’ he went on 
crisply, “was full of talk. It was strange 
talk. I never did get at the bottom of it. 
I was called back-to Denver when the 
story seemed to peter out. But I often 
told my city editor that I’d like to go 
down to Peakton and finish up. Finish 
up what? I couldn’t give any other an- 
swer than some of the gossip I’d heard. 
That was vague—wild, mostly. There 
was talk of a concealed fortune; that the 
Blakes had a fortune tucked away some 
place, something left by this lad’s grand- 
father. -The rumors ran the gamut from 
buried treasure to securities and assets in 
foreign banks under another name. But 
the Blake who had been ruined never 
produced it. They went to live in a 
shabby little house. So far as I know, 
they never moved out of it. The mother 
may be living yet. I’ve never heard of 
her death. 

“But here’s the son in New York, at 
the Clevering, with his sister. The boy’s 
only twenty-four. He couldn’t have 
made his own fortune at such an age, un- 
less he’s had one of those marvelous 
breaks you see in the movies. But that’s 
what we want to find out. What’s he 
doing here? Now, then: You've got to 
meet the Blakes, somehow. You've got 
to get the layout of Joe Klondike’s 
place.” 

“In other words,” the reporter rejoined, 
“Pve got to get the story your city editor 
wouldn’t let you finish. It’s my job to 
get the finale.” 

Vanley jerked his head in a gesture of 
approval. 

“And a story of avowed retribution,” 
he added, “handed down from father to 
son.” He handed Harry a slip of paper 
which entitled him to two hundred dol- 
lars expense money, at the cashier’s win- 
dow downstairs. “Half of that,” he in- 
structed, “is for poker. That card will 
get you in, and play ’em close to your 
chest.” : 
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CHAPTER III. 
A QUID PRO QUO. 


SOWERS had a way with him, as an 
aloof clerk at the Hotel Clevering dis- 
covered that evening. It was only natu- 
ral that the clerk should resent an ap- 
parent effort to intrude into the private 
affairs of one of the hotel’s guests, and 
his first reactions to the friendly advances 
of young Mr. Sowers were disdain and 
frigid uncommunicativeness. But Sowers 
had the prime requisites of a successful 
reporter—persistency, complete oblivious- 
ness to the fact that he had been 
snubbed, geniality, and an air of being 
able to impart to those he sought to pump 
a feeling that he might in return have 
interesting news to communicate. 
He let the clerk know at the outset that 
he was a reporter. 
“I hardly think,” the man behind the 
desk said, “that you will find anything 
sensational in Mr. Blake.” 
“Pm not looking for sensations,” Harry 
confided. “I already have them.” 
“You have sensations, in respect to 
the Blakes?” 
The clerk looked incredulous and 
turned aside to answer an inquiry from a 
guest; then he went back to the repor- 
ter, as surely as a bit of steel approaches 
a magnet. 
; “Not sensations,” Harry assured him, 

“in the way that some newspapers handle 
things. But you know the Beacon. We 
don’t deal in scaridals.” 

“The Beacon is a very good newspa- 

ER 
“Thank you. I shall mention your 
name, if you will be kind enough to give 
it to me, to the rotogravure editor. Every 
week, in the Sunday paper—I suppose 
you’ve noticed—we print pictures of 
popular business men. A man who meets 
as many people as a clerk at the Clever- 
ing is more or less in the public eye. You 
have no objection to giving me your 
name, have you?” 

The clerk’s head came down the frac- 
tion of an inch. A telescope was not nec- 
essary to reveal the slight softening that 


`- took place in the cast of his countenance. 


“My name?” He was shy. “What 
-were you saying? You said your name 


was Sowers, did you not? What were 
you saying, Mr. Sowers, about having in- 
teresting news in connection with the 
Blakes?” He lowered his voice and bent 
closer. “I hope you’re not pursuing the 
incident that appeared in some of the 
evening papers—the raid in which Mr. 
Blake was caught. It was unfortunate 
and ought not to be carried on. No 
further publicity, please. I had a talk 
with him about it. He is young, and the 
thing took him so by surprise that he was 
excited. All those policemen! He 
thought he’d certainly have to call up 
the hotel and get some one to vouch for 
him to escape going to jail. He told them 
his right name before he had a chance to 
think. I hope the Beacon, and the other 
papers, too, will let that drop. My name, 
if it’s any interest to you, is George V. 
Glasswell.” 

“TPI make a note of that, Mr. Glass- 
well. George V., you say?” He wrote 
it down on the folded sheaf of copy paper 
that he used for notes. “If you happen 
to have a good photograph of yourseli— 
I mean a recent one—it will save our 
photographer a trip up here to take your 
picture. No, Mr. Glasswell, Pm not try- 
ing to develop the raid incident, as such. 
That’s nothing. Why, it was only an 
item in the paper, to begin with. It’s 
something else I’m working on.” v 

“Something else? By the way, Mr. 
Sowers, did you spell my name with a 
double ‘S?’ - I didn’t notice as you wrote 
it down.” 

Harry consulted his notes. 

“Ves. Double ‘S’ and double ‘L? 
Right?” 

“That’s right. A great many leave out 
one ‘S.’ And it’s George ‘V? ‘V’ sounds 
like ‘B’ sometimes.” 

“T have it V. 

“What did you mean—something else? 
The Blakes, you know g 

Before Harry could answer, the clerk’s 
attention was claimed by a guest inquir- 
ing for mail. This service finished, Mr. 
George V. Glasswell hastened back to 
the reporter. The diversion gave Sowers 
a chance to think. 

“TIL make a bargain with you,” he 
suggested. ‘You keep absolutely secret 
everything I tell you, and PII do the 


same about the source of the informa- 
tion you give me—or about any other 
little favor you may feel like granting.” 

Ler K.” 

“All right. You know that the Blakes 
are very rich, don’t you?” 

“I assume that they're wealthy. 
They’re very fine people, I know that, 
and I don’t have to suggest that the Clev- 


»” 


ering 
“You don’t—you certainly don’t!” 
Harry agreed. “All right. Weve got a 


tip that Miss Blake is engaged to some 
kind of a prince or a duke or something 
like that—maybe a king, for all I know.” 

“Ts that a fact? Of course it couldn’t 
be a king.” 

“No. I was stretching it there. But 
she’s about to grab a title that’s got a 
lot of regal trimmings to it. I under- 
stand this prince—I think he’s a Russian 
—is in New York, or coming on the next 
ship. I don’t know, but we got the tip, 
and it’s up to me to run it down.” 

“Yes, certainly. It’s your business as 
a reporter to do that. Well, I'll say this 
for Miss Blake—she’s worthy of a 


prince.” 
“Pretty, is she?” 
“Beautiful. And they’re really fine 


people—real people, if you know what I 
mean.” 

“T get you, all right. Now, you see, 
what I’m up against. I can’t brace right 
up to the Blakes and ask them, can I? 
If it’s true, and they want to keep it 
secret for a while—why, they’d deny it. 
And they might move out of the Clever- 
ing. By the way, don’t let me forget 
that picture for the rotogravure editor, 
Mr. Glasswell. What I want, you see, is 
a room close to the Blakes’ suite.”’ 

George V. Glasswell backed up. This 
was coming it a bit steep, as he might 
have put it himself. -It smacked of a con- 
spiracy. He wandered back Harry’s way 
after some further service in connection 

with his duties. = ; 
- _ “Here’s my police card, Mr. Glasswell. 
You can see I’m really a reporter for the 
Beacon. Now you know I’m not plotting 
anything against young Blake and his sis- 
ter, and I give you my word that alh I 
want to do is keep kind of close to them 

for a few days, to see if they meet any- 
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thing that looks like a prince. If the 
tip is wrong, there’ll be no story. If it’s 
right, it won’t do the Clevering any harm 
for the public to know that a prospective 
princess is a guest.” 

This sounded reasonable. 

“And Beacon reporters don’t forget fa- 
vors,” Harry added. “Many a young 
man owes his rise in the world to a little 
favorable publicity in respectable news- 

pers.” 

“And they never divulge the name of 
any one who perhaps stretches a point 
to accommodate them?” 

“Never, under any circumstances.” 


HE clerk consulted the room card 
rack, attended to other business, 
and returned to Harry. 

“I have a desirable room,” he said. 

“Fine. The room is for rent, isn’t it? 
You certainly are not doing anything un- 
usual in renting one of your vacant 
rooms.” ; 

“No-o-o—except that the circum- 
stances are unusual. A specific request 
for a room near a certain guest, without 
that guest’s knowledge, is not just what 
ve 

“Listen, Mr, Glasswell. Beacon re- 
porters are under orders to deal squarely 
with gentlemen like yourself—every one, 
in fact. Did I come here and snoop 
around, get the number of the Blakes’ 
suite, and then ask for a number close 
to it? I did not. Lcame right out and 
told you what I wanted, and why I 
wanted it. The scandal sheets work the 
other way. Were not looking for scan- 
dal—not looking for anything that will 
hurt the Blakes in any way. In fact, 
TIl give them every consideration before 
I print a word of the story.” 

“I believe,” Mr. Glasswell said, “that 
you are a gentleman.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And I know that you can’t be look- 
ing for information injurious to Mr. 
Blake and his sister, for such information 
could not possibly exist. The room is 
next door, Mr. Sowers, and I think you 
will find it pleasant.” 

“Thank you. - And the photograph?” 

“I shall have it for you to-morrow 
afternoon, any time after four, when I- 


tos 
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come on duty. Will register, 
please?” 

Harry Sowers registered. 

“Do you -know where the Blakes are 
now, Mr. Glasswell?” he asked. 

“I think they went to the theater.” 

“I see. I shall go up and have a look 
at my room, then go uptown to get my 
bag. If I should happen to be in the 
lobby after the theaters close, Mr. Glass- 
well, would it be asking too much of you 
to give me a nod that might indicate the 
identity of Mr. Blake and his sister, when 
they comme in?” 

“TI don’t think that would be any trou- 
ble at all, sir. The photograph we talked 
of, Mr. Sowers—lI shall leave it in your 
mail box, here at the desk.” 

“Yes, do that, please. And don’t for- 


get it.” 


you 


CHAPTER IV. 
BRAZEN EFFRONTERY. 


D the matter of favoring the energetic 

reporter from the Evening Beacon, 
Mr. George V. Glasswell certainly did 
himself proud. The room to which Harry 
Sowers was assigned really was part of 
the suite occupied by Ernest and Ernes- 
tine Blake; that is to say, it could be 
joined to that suite if so desired. The 
rooms were so fashioned that they could 
be rented as a suite, or in part. The 
Blakes occupied two bedrooms, a sit- 
ting: room, and bath. The room that 
Harry got was separated from the others 
by a door bolted on each side and with 
the keyhole plugged and cracks sealed, as 
is the custom when one room is cut off 
from a suite. 

There was no transom over that door, 
so that the door in its present state 
amounted virtually to a section of the 
wall. There was a shower bath in con- 
nection with the reporter’s room. Harry 
descended to the lobby, nodded his pleas- 
ure at the arrangements to Mr. Glasswell, 
and hastened to his lodgings to get what- 
ever belongings he thought he might need 
for residence at the Clevering. He would 
need evening clothes. 
had them. 

- So, as he assured himself, the swell 
folks of the Clevering had nothing on 
-Harry Sowers when he showed up in the 


Fortunately, he 


lobby around eleven o’clock. Mr. Glass- 
well, eying the reporter, saw that he wore 
evening clothes very well, that he saun- 
tered and lounged about with an ease and 
nonchalance that robbed him of whatever 
self-consciousness might ordinarily come 
to a young man to whom such garb was 
an event. Mr. Glasswell, himself im- 
maculate, nodded and smiled his ap- - 
proval, and when Mr. Glasswell ap- 
proved a man, it could be taken for 
granted that his appearance and his con- 
duct were in complete harmony with the 
standards and the air of the Clevering. 

There was quite a stir in the lobby. 
Gleaming slippers, shimmery gowns, be- 
furred cloaks, white shirt fronts—all the 
details of a hotel foyer, in which guests 
of fashion are coming in from the the- 
aters or gathering in groups preparatory 
to a sally on the night clubs. The re- 
volving doors were never at rest; the air 
never free of the hum of pleasant conver- 
sation sprinkled with quiet laughter. 

The Blakes came in about a quarter to 
twelve. 

The young gentleman of the press was 
ensconced in an easy-chair, when his eyes, 
alert for such a signal, caught Mr. Glass- 
wells significant nod. It was quite sim- 
ple to pick out the objects of the nod. 

Ernest and Ernestine Blake approached 
the desk, the girl dropping slightly be- 
hind her brother until he could get the 
key to their suite. The fact of their 
twinship was apparent, not to say glar- 
ing. It was so evident that strangers 
often looked and turned to look again. 
Blake was tall and square of shoulders, 
with an easy, free virility. The girl was 
modest—timid, almost. Both had dark 
hair. 

“She never got that bob in Peakton,” 
Harry Sowers ruminated. “It’s a daisy— 
just the thing for her.” 

There was nothing masculine about the 
girl nor anything feminine about the ` 
man, yet the resemblance, vague when 
one sought for detail, was striking. But 
it was there, a look, an expression, a tilt 
of the head—the same dark-brown eyes. 
A sculptor, working in soft materials, 
might have fashioned the head and face 
of Ernestine Blake, and then, deciding to 


make the face that ofsa man, he had 
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hardened the lines and strengthened 
them, and the result was the countenance 
of Ernest Blake, 

The reporter looked his fill in those few 
seconds, caught the Blakes, full face and 
in profile, and then kept his brain open 
for a time exposure, for he wanted to be 
sure of them, whenever and wherever 
they should subsequently meet. 

But the face of Ernestine Blake would 
not quickly slip the mind of any young 
man. The closed door of an elevator 
removed the brother and sister from view. 
Harry Sowers was at the desk again. 

“Congratulations,” he said to George 
V. Glasswell, who was preparing to go off 
duty. 

“Congratulations? On what, Mr. Sow- 
ers?” 

“On the accuracy of your judgment. 
You teld me they were fine people. A 
man can see that with his eyes half shut.” 

“Yes, yes—quite true. I didn’t know 
what you meant at first.” 

The reporter went up to his room. 


E stood in the center of it. He did 

not turn on the lights, but an illumi- 
nation came through the transom above 
the hall door and through the windows. 
He stood staring at the door which sepa- 
rated him from the suite of the Blakes. 

The preliminary aspects of his job 
shaped up clearly in his mind. The 
chance of a worth-while story hinged on 
whether Ernest Blake was in New York 
in an effort to reclaim the fortune out of 
which Joe Klondike had swindled his fa- 
ther. The possibility that he would take 
violent measures of revenge did not fit 
into the jig-sawed pattern which the re- 
porter was endeavoring to put together. 
Blake was not of the sensational sort. 
As the eity editor said, he would not fetch 
his sister to a scene which he meant to 
darken with violence. He was not one 
who would stage heroics, lay his man out, 
and claim retribution; nor would he lurk 
in ambush. 

If he were conducting a campaign 
against Joe Klondike, it was a campaign 
of a subtle nature—some kind of a busi- 
ness deal, a trap into which the swindler 
- could be drawn and plucked. 

There were possibilities which ari 


throw the story down, flatten it eut— 
leave nothing about which to write. But 
a reporter never works on the theory that 
his story is going to fall down. 

He had this to go on. Ernest Blake 


had visited at least one gambling house 


conducted by fhe man who had swindled 
his father. The unfortunate circum- 
stance of the raid, the bewilderment of 
young Blake that caused him to blurt out 
his name—these things would, of course, 
serve as a warning to Joe Klondike. Joe 
Kiondike would remember that name, 
It would be easy to ascertain that this _ 
Ernest Blake was registered at the Clev- 
ering from Peakton, Colorado. Joe Klon- 
dike would be forewarned, 

He would be waiting for Ernest Blake. 

Biake knew this. Would it not slow 
him up? It would. He would proceed 
very cautiously. He might wait a long 
time before he made the next move. 
What was the duty of a newspaper re- 
porter under such circumstances? 

Why, when a story’s in the making, 
the thing to do is to nudge it along. 
Nudge it along—but how? 

He felt sheepish when he pressed one 
ear against the door between his room 
and the Blake apartment. Silence—si- 
lence for a long time. Monotony—the 
monotony of waiting for words that did 
not reach his ears. Now, it was not just 
the thing to do, to listen at a door like 
that; yet the reporter craved no more 
than a snatch of conversation that might 
confirm his theory that Ernest Blake was 
on the trail of Joe Klondike. A word, a 
hint. But it was not forthcoming. Noth- 
ing was forthcoming, If conversation 
were in progress in the suite, it was far 
enough away to be absolutely private. 

Listening—listening at a door. Per- 
haps he might overhear some very inti- 
mate secrets exchanged between a young 
man and his sister. One of Harry Sow- 
ers’ fists jerked in an impatient gesture, 
and he moved away from the door. He 
could not do that. He could not listen in 
on people like the Blakes. It was con- 
temptible. Now, he could eavesdrop on 
a man like Joe Klondike, without a 
qualm; but the Blakes, a young man like 
himself, his sister-——— 

Yet he was a reporter on an assign- 
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ment where detective work was neces- 
sary. Nudge it along, nudge the story 
along—step into the thing—take hold of 
it; on the side of the Blakes, of course. 
Could he put it over on the Blakes for 
a while—deceive them? With the best 
intentions, of course. 

Supposing he went to the Blakes and 
told them he had information that might 
interest them? Well, what information 
did he have? Something about Joe 
Klondike. It certainly required brass if 
a man were to dig up a story like that 
which Harry Sowers saw in the offing. 

Brass, and he had it when the occa- 
sion required. He switched on his lights, 
stood before the mirror, and adjusted his 
necktie, though it did not need adjust- 
ing; while he stood there fussing with it, 
he was thinking. 

Then he decided on a very bold move. 
His watch lay on the dressēr. Twenty 
minutes past twelve. A trifle late for a 
call, but did he not have important in- 

_formation, vital information, for the 
young people in the apartment beyond? 
He did—he certainly did. He had just 
cooked this information up. They would 
be grateful. 

He ironed his yarn out and put in the 
time taking things out of his bag. It 
looked like straight stuff, his story, his 
subterfuge to gain the confidence of the 
Blakes. It was thrilling, but plausible. 
Yet his motives were above reproach. 
Why, he’d even help young Blake. A 
man Who lies in a good cause is not al- 
together despicable—certainly not as de- 
spicable as one who eavesdrops on re- 
spectable people. And if a man is going 
to lie, he is wise if he does it thoroughly. 
None is so futile and pitiful as a stutter- 
ing liar. 


B was twenty minutes of one. Harry 
entered the hall and shut his door, 
which locked itself. He went to the door 
of the Blakes, put on a bold, yet easy 
_ “front,” and knocked. 

The door was opened almost at once, 
no longer than two seconds after his 
knock. A man bent on such a mission, 
with an enterprise of deceit in his mind, 
unconsciously expects certain develop- 
ments. That the door would be opened, 
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Harry had no doubt; but, though he had 
not thought of it, the circumstance would 
have been more regular-had there béen a 
surprised pause on the part of Ernest 
Blake. 

An unexpected knock at twenty min- 
utes of one in the morning. Well, a man. 
ought not to open his door so quickly. 
He should spend a few seconds in won- 
der. Harry was startled. 

Young Blake had been in his apart- 
ment at least forty-five minutes. He was 
dressed exactly as he had been when he 
came into the lobby, with the exception 
that his overcoat and hat lay on a set- 
tee across the room. The girl stood be- 
hind him, not at all startled; indeed, with 
a pleasant smile of welcome on her face 
—in the gown which she had worn to the 
theater. 

“Good evening,” said young Blake, 
holding wide the door. “Come in, 
please.” $ 

“Thank you.” 

Harry stepped into the room and 
bowed slightly to the young lady. 

“Ernestine, this is Mr—— 

“Sowers.” 

“Mr. Sowers, my sister.” 

“How do you do, Miss Blake?” 

He had recovered his composure. All 
the explanations he had framed up in 
preparation for a colloquy at the door 
had slipped out of his mind. He was the 
reporter seizing a break of good luck. He 
would carry on—go as far as he could. 

“How do you do, Mr. Sowers?” the 
girl responded. “Won’t you sit down?” 

Harry looked at the brother. 

“I suppose we’d better be going, Mr. 
Sowers,” Blake said. “It is for you to 
say. As you see, I am ready. We have 
been to the theater. I’ve been waiting 
for you. I’m glad you came early. Mr. 
Glenn said one o’clock, but it’s all right 
—even better, as we were sitting here 
waiting.” 

“One o’clock?” Harry asked, with a 
smile. He had the situation in hand 
now. “I understood half past twelve, Mr. 
Blake.” 

“Well, 
doubt I jam mistaken. 
that 

4 think, ” the reporter ‘said during the 


it’s of no consequence. No 
Do you think 


` ments of clearer thought. 
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pause, thinking of the visitor who was 
due at one o’clock, “that we’d better be 
going, if Miss Blake will excuse us.” 

“Very well. Ah, your hat is down- 
stairs, I suppose.” 

“Tt is in my room.” 

“Your room? You live in the hotel?” 

“Next door.” i 

Surprise appeared on the faces of the 
brother and sister. 

“Mr. Glenn thought it better,” Sowers 
added with a smile. 

It was a chance—everything was 
chance. He was relieved when Ernest 
Blake rejoined: 

“That’s very thoughtful of Mr. Glenn, 
and nice of you to put yourself out that 
way.” 

“Please don’t mention it.” 

Ernest Blake slipped on his overcoat 
and stood with his hat in his hand. 

“Does that cheer you up?” he inquired 
of his sister. “A friend next door—a 
friend who understands the situation.” 

“Tt is a relief,” she agreed and favored 
Harry Sowers with a grateful smile. “We 
won’t feel so much alone and unprotected. 
And what time, Mr, Sowers, do you think 
you shall return?” 

“That, Miss Blake, is difficult to say. 
But, I assure you, that I will bring your 
brother back as quickly as possible.” 

“Keep all the doors locked,” the 
brother admonished; “but don’t worry. 
You have the telephone right at your 
hand—and this is a big New York hotel, 
remember.” 

“I am not frightened for myself,” she 
assured him, 

“Then don’t worry about me. Mr. 
Sowers looks pretty husky,” he added, 
with a friendly smile at the reporter. 
“Guess we can take care of ourselves, 
can’t we, Mr. Sowers?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder.” 

The reporter was nervous. It was about 
ten minutes to one. He lost no time in 
getting his hat and overcoat and in con- 


ducting Ernest Blake out of the hotel. 


He led the way briskly along the street 
-toward Broadway. 
His own brazen effrontery amazed 
‘Harry Sowers, now that he had a few mo- 
Yet he had 
looked on the strange turn of affairs as 
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fortunate; and he was a man who would 
play a streak of luck to the finish. 

“I wonder where in the devil Pm to 
take this young man?” he inquired of 
himself. 

CHAPTER V. 


CLENCHED FISTS. 


‘THE reporter had obtained oñe tify 
peep into the affairs of Ernest and 
Ernestine Blake. There was something 
in their present mysterious situation — 
which inspired the sister with alarm. It 
was a clew which revealed no details, 
but it did reveal a state of mind—an — 
apprehension. There was real or fancied 
danger; therefore, there was mystery. 

Ernest Blake was saying something 
about a taxicab. Sowers yanked his mind 
back to the immediate present. 

“Taxicab?” he ventured. “Well, per- 
haps! but I thought you might like to 
walk for a while.” 

“T don’t mind.” 

They sauntered along. What scat- 
tered talk they had was mostly of the 
city, for New York was comparatively 
new to Ernest Blake, and of the play he 
and his sister had attended. Presently 
the reporter took another chance. 

“We could walk all the way,” he sug- 
gested. 

Blake looked up at a street sign. 

“This is Forty-eighth Street,” he said. 
“That place is in Seventy-fourth Street, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Seventy-fourth.” 

Pe would be quite a jaunt, wouldn’t 
it ” 

“T agreed with you. It is too much of 
a walk. We'll take a taxi. It’s best, 
of course, for you to get back as quickly 
as possible, Your sister will worry.” 

“Ves,” 

Harry Sowers hailed a taxicab with 
confidence. He knew exactly where 
they were going, and this strengthened 
him. Seventy-fourth Street! Joe Klon- 
dike’s gambling house was in West Sev- 
enty-fourth Street. Harry had the num- 
ber; he also had the card which Vanley 
had given him. This would pass him by 
the doorkeeper. He wondered if Blake 
had a card. He thought not. The man 
he was impersonating, the man provided 
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by -Mr. Glenn, would have the creden- 
tials necessary to admit both to Joe Klon- 
dike’s place. Harry thought the door- 
keeper would admit a friend of his on 
his card. It was a card of plain white, 
bearing only a penciled notation. It 
did not specify the number of visitors for 
which it was good—specified nothing, in 
fact; merely a set of initials. 

The reporter had to make talk while 
the taxi sped. There were things he 
could say with safety: For instance: 

“Mr. Blake, it was unfortunate that 
you gave your name to the police in that 
little difficulty last night.” = 

“Well,” Blake rejoined, “Mr. Glenn 
thinks it won’t make any difference.” 

“That’s what he told me,” Harry lied. 

“He'll be on the lookout for me, no 
doubt, about that. But I don’t think 
he’ll keep me out of his place. He 
doesn’t know what I’m up to—can’t 
know that. He'll be curious and very 
much interested. He’ll bait me, let me 
go up to a certain point, until he figures 
things out. I talked it all over with 
Mr. Glenn, and I suppose Mr. Glenn ex- 
plained things to you.” 

“In a way, yes.” 

“T merely want to look around.” 

- “So I understand.” 

“I want to see if he’s got it there. I 
did not see it at the other place—the 
place that was raided.” 

They were making the turn around 
Columbus Circle. The reporter haz- 

arded: : 
~ “You don’t understand this man’s af- 
fairs. The little places he runs, like the 
one you were in, are not like his big 
place, where were going. He’d hardly 
-keep a thing like you mention in one of 
the little places.” 

“Well, I didn’t know,” Blake ex- 
plained. “TI learned of his business here 
—got a list of his places from Mr. Glenn. 
A lawyer can do almost anything. Are 
you a lawyer, Mr. Sowers—connected 
~ with Mr. Glenn?” 

“No, no; I’m merely an agent of his. 
I do special work for him—things like 
this.” 

“Detective work?’” 

“In a way, yes.” 


“Perhaps it was you who got the list 


for Mr. Glenn. It must have been the 
work of a detective. I don’t imagine that 
a gambler gives the general public a list 
of the places he runs.” 

“Well, it took a little trouble.” 


HE taxi rattled over the street-car in- 
tersections at Broadway and Colum- 
bus Avenue. 

“T merely want to locate the painting. 
I’m certain he has it. I understand he’s 
a connoisseur in such things and has 
some very valuable works. A few of 
them are hung in his gambling houses.” 

Painting—a work of art! It must be 
extremely valuable, or, at least, have a 
great sentimental value. 

“He’s the kind of a man who would 
have such a hobby,” Harry said. “I 
suppose his explorations in the field of 
art provide a diversion from his erooked 
work.” 

“J suppose. And yet this fsn’t exactly 
a work of art, as Mr. Glenn must have 
told you. It has no great value, but I 
thought I might find it hung in one of 
his places. I visited a few of the smaller 
ones, on the cards Mr. Glenn gave me. 
It was probably you who got those cards. 
This afternoon Mr. Glenn and I talked 
over the raid complication. He advised 
me to visit the big place at once, before 
Klondike has a chance to pry very deeply 
into my business. And he thought it 
best to send some one with me to the big 
place.” 

“Tf he knew how important that paint- 
ing is, and that I was after it, and what 
I want it for—why, he’d have all the 
crooks in town on my heels.” 

“There is no reason for his knowing 
12” 

“None. But the possibilities worry my 
sister.” 

They 
Street. 

“Of course, you’re going to play— 
gamble?” Harry inquired. 

“Sure thing.” 

“What’s your game?” 

“T get quite a kick out of roulette.” 
“All right. You drift over to the 
wheels. Poker is my meat, We don’t 

have to be together.” _ 

“Oh, no. Play for a couple of hours, 


turned into Seventy-fourth 


+ 
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eh? We'll saunter about the place once 
in a while, and then go home.” 

“That’s my idea, Here we are.” 

On the sidewalk the reporter asked: 

“Did Mr. Glenn giye you a card for 
this place?” 

“Why, no. I suppose that you——” 

“It’s all right, Come along.” 

It was a drab-looking building and 
might have been one of the modest room- 
ing houses which are so plentiful among 
the old-fashioned dwellings in that quar- 
ter of the city. A flight of stone steps 
led up to what was called the first floor; 
the ground floor was called the basement, 
into which there was an entrance under 
the stairway. They mounted the steps. 

A white-coated Japanese answered the 
bell and bowed them out of the vestibule 
into a reception hall, which offered no 
evidence of the character of the place 
they were in. Neither were there any 
sounds which might afford a clew. It 
was very quiet and rather gloomy in the 
subdued light. Harry had observed that 
a street lamp was at the curb squarely 
in front; he knew enough about such 
places to be aware that they had no doubt 
been inspected by a lookout, either from 
the curtained basement windows or those 
above, while they were dismissing the 
taxi driver. There would be a signal sys- 
tem throughout the place. The first sig- 
nal would be that the newcomers looked 
all right. 

A man in evening dress appeared in the 
reception hall. He had sleek black hair 
and a shrewd face. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,’ he said 
‘amiably. He came forward, rubbing his 
hands. 

“Good evening.” 

Harry produced the card. 

“This gentleman is a friend of mine,” 
he said. 

That they had passed inspection was 
indicated when the Japanese asked if he 
might take their coats. 

“Make yourself at home, gentlemen,” 
the sleek-haired custodian said. “What 
names shall I announce, please?” 

“Announce to whom?” Harry inquired. 

“Merely a formality. There is no an- 

“nouncement, of course, but names are de- 
sirable for future reference.” - 
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“Oh, of course. Mr. Drake and Mr. 
Francis.” 
“Thank you. Will you walk upstairs, 
please?” 


Before they got halfway up the stairs 
another signal must have sped on its way 
—a bell, a whisper in a house phone— 
something. For doors opened quietly on 
the floors above—doors which when 
closed virtually sealed the rooms. The 
click of poker chips, the rattle of little 
balis among the slots of the roulette 
wheels, the hum of conversation, and the 
droning calls of croupiers reached their. 
ears in subdued tones. All sounds were 
subdued. Apparently, there was no play 
on the first floor, unless that was where 
the private poker games went on. 

But the guests seemed to have the run 
of the house above the first floor. 

“Do you know Joe Klondike when you 
see him?” Harry whispered. 

“T saw him years ago.” 

“T understand that he has thick gray 
hair.” 

“Oh, you’ve never seen him, then?” 

“No. But I think I shall know him. 
You must learn if he knows who you 
are. You'll be able to tell that by the 
way he looks at you.” 

“Tl watch out for him.” 


ONE upstairs, the resort had the air 

of a public place. There were no 
attendants to bar progress from one room 
to another. In the second-floor parlor 
roulette was being played. There were 
three wheels of the Monte Carlo type, 
with pair and impair lettered on the 
spaces which, on an American table, 


- would have been designated by odd or 


even. There were a few paintings on the 
walls of this room. 

Ernest Blake shook his head at the re- 
porter, after taking a look about. They 
watched the play for a few moments, 
studying the rapt faces of the players. 
‘Many were in evening clothes. All were 
well dressed and generally well groomed. 
There may have been crooks among them, 
probably were, but, at least, they were 
high-class crooks. They looked like pros- 
perous business men. : 

They saw no one who may have been 
Joe Klondike. -Harry had in his minda 
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detailed physical description of the pro- 
prietor. 

He had taken Blake’s nod to indicate 
that he did not see in that room the 
painting which, mysteriously, seemed to 
be the object of his quest. Harry had 
been pondering. Blake himself had said 
that the painting was not of great value. 
He had also said that if Joe Klondike 
knew he was after it and why, he would 
have every crook in town at his heels. 
When “painting” had first been men- 
tioned, it had the effect of a damp cloth 
on Harry’s ardor for the adventure. If it 
turned out that young Blake was merely 
seeking to acquire a valuable painting, the 
story might take the twist of an ordinary 
contest between art collectors. But the 
painting was not valuable. It was not 
desired as a painting. It was a key to 
something else. It stood for something. 
When a gambler would set “all the crooks 
in town” on the heels of a man who 
wanted that painting 

Well, there was a story here—a big 
story. But there was also a dangerous 
complication. 

They visited other rooms, and with 
every passing moment the frown of worry 
grew deeper on the reporter’s face. 
Numerous possibilities occurred to him. 
-They saw faro being played; poker, 
stud and draw, with various limits at 
various tables. It was a high-class gam- 
bling house, richly, though quietly, fur- 
nished; yet there were tables at which a 
fifty-cent limit was ‘played. 

“That’s about my speed,” the reporter 
told himself. 

The third floor parlor contained two 
billiard tables. On these craps was be- 
ing shot. 


JE the players in other games had been 

almost rapt, the men who rolled the 
ivory cubes were devoting to their ef- 
forts and the varying fortunes of the 
game the last word in human attention. 
Not a single eye was turned from the 
tables when the reporter and his com- 
panion drifted in. Many of the faces 


-~ were agonized, tortured, and this did not 


mean that they were losing. 
“Look at them,” Blake said in an un- 


-  dertone. | 


“That’s craps.” 

“I know it,” the young Westerner pro- 
tested. “Don’t you think we have dice 
out in my country?” 

“Pardon me,” Harry returned, with an 
answering grin. “You’ve rolled them, 
eh?” 

“Rolled them and talked to them. But, 
say, you’d think the fate of the world 
hung on those bones, eh?” 

“Tt does, for the moment and for the 
man who shoots them. Listen to that 
fellow coax!” 

The crap shooter in question was lav- 
ishing on the dice all the endearing 
phrases that a mother might have crooned 
over her child. It was both comic and 
pathetic. 

“Falling cards are exciting,” Harry re- 
marked, “and the click of a roulette ball 
is not totally devoid of interest, but two 
little dice would make a man forget the 
World War, if he were right in the mid- 
dle of it.” 

They grinned at one another and 
passed out of the room. Harry Sowers’ 
thoughts, however, dissipated his grin. 

Nowhere did they encounter Joe Klon- 
dike, and nowhere did Blake detect the 
painting he sought, though there was not 
a single room which did not have at least 
one, as well as prints in good taste. Joe 
Klondike, world roamer that he was, 
knew how to draw gamblers. There were 
coon-can tables for Southern visitors, 
blackjack games for the Westerner, and 
craps and poker and roulette with a uni- 
versal appeal. 

“Well, we ought to play,” Harry sug- 
gested. “We might want to come again, 
and they mustn’t get the idea that we’re 
sight-seers. This is a gambling house. 
If we don’t play, they might suggest the 
tubber-neck busses to us the next time 
we ring the bell.” 

“All right. I choose roulette?” 

“PIL take poker. But, listen, Mr. 
Blake—don’t you suppose you’d better 
call up your sister?” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I thought it might ease her mind 
to hear your voice. She seemed to be 
worried. I saw a telephone booth on the 
second floor.” 

“All right.” 
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Now Harry Sowers knew that his im- 
personation would likely come down with 
a crash when the brother and sister ex- 
changed a few words. The man who was 
due to call at one o’clock had been there. 
He would probably indicate to the girl 
that they had been imposed on. She 
would be frantic and might call in the 
police, thinking Ernest Blake had been 
lured away by enemies. There were any 
number of things that might come out of 
this. Regardless of the trouble it would 
bring on the reporter, he must face it 
to relieve the mind of Ernestine Blake. 

So Ernest Blake telephoned. Harry 
waited near by, his mind filled with the 
explanation he would make. Blake came 
out of the phone booth with a look of 
anger on his face, his fists clenched. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PAPER OR THE POLICE. 


HARRY stood near the stairway. Blake 
faced him. 

“Where’s my sister?” he demanded. 

This question took the reporter so by 
surprise that he stammered. Blake 
thought he was scared. 

“Y-your sister? Why—isn’t she at the 
hotel?” 

“T’ll knock you down that stairway if 
you don’t tell me, and tell me quick.” 

Their voices were low and as yet at- 
tracted no attention. 

“No,” said the reporter, “you won’t 
knock me down any stairway. And we 
won’t waste time chewing the rag over 
this thing. I’m not the man you took 
me for—all right. Why I kept up the 
deception is something you'll learn later. 
But you’d better believe this—neither am 
I working for any one who’s against you. 
I’m a newspaper reporter who butted into 
this thing, and I was on your side from 
the start. I know more about this town 
than you do. If your sister is out of the 
hotel, it means——” 

“Tt means that she went out with the 
man Mr. Glenn sent up to us. I took you 
for him. She left word at the desk, and 
she was excited. What’s your game? 
You know about this mix-up. She’s gone 

” 


an 
“They'll be here to look for us,” Harry 
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assured him. “I’m surprised they’re not 

«here now. They’ve had time enough, if 
he called at your apartment at one 
o’clock.” 

“Why did you come to my apart- 
ment?” 

“To scrape up an acquaintance with 
you.” 

“You’ve got gall.” 

“Perhaps. Vm not afraid of any- 
thing, if that’s what you mean—and it’s 
my bread and butter to get a story when 
I’m sent out after it. Now, I know I 
owe you an apology. But it was your 
mistake that gave me an opener. My 
intentions are all right.” - He looked 
about and dropped his voice even lower. 
“I think as little of Joe Klondike as you 
do,’ he insisted. “I know how he 
trimmed your father. I’m with you in 
anything you want to start, if that means 
anything.” 

“With me, yes—spread the thing all 
over the papers.” His eyes narrowed. 


“That’s assuming of course that you are 


a reporter.” 

“We'll let that pass. I don’t spread 
a story until it’s ready to be spread. I’m 
not going to do anything that will inter- 
fere with your plans. What I’m after 
is a story when it’s all over. That’s what 
I’m going to get. I can get it by work- 
ing with you, or I can get it with you 
trying always to give me the dodge. 
Take your choice. For me I have only 
one choice—get the story.” 

“You move into a room next to me, 
spy on me probably, and 2 

“No, I went directly to your door— 
showed my face.” 

“And made me think you werè another 
man.” À 

“Well, we fellows have to take things 
as they come. That looked like a good 
bet at the time. It didn’t look so well a 
few minutes ago. It didn’t seem to be 
fair to your sister. That’s why I urged 
you to call her up.” 

“That’s right. You did.” 

Recollection of that incident put a 
different face on the matter. ; 

“Is your name really Sowers?” Blake 
asked. 

“Sowers, of the Evening Beacon.” 

“Tf—if I were sure——” 


Sa 
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“Will you believe the managing editor 
of one of the morning papers? The 
Beacon is an evening paper. The office 
is closed now. But TIl get in a taxi with 
you and go to any morning paper you 
say. I’ve got friends in every office in 
town. I’ve got a reporter’s police card, 
but you may think I stole that. Pll go 
to any paper 5 

“No, I believe you.” 

“All right. Then you don’t mind tak- 
ing advice, do you, if you think a fellow 
wants to help you? You certainly don’t 
think any self-respecting paper would 
have a reporter who’d work with Joe 
Klondike against you, do you? So I 
must be with you or I must be neutral. 
Well, I’m not neutral. Just what the 
game is, I don’t know. You can tell me 
if you want to, or we'll let things go as 
they are, and PI! dig up the facts in my 
own way. But right now there’s one 
thing to do. That’s to call up this Mr. 
Glenn you spoke of—your lawyer, I sup- 
pose—and ask him if he’s heard from the 
man he sent to your hotel. I’m worried. 
If your sister left the hotel with him, the 
first place they’d come is here, looking for 
you. That fellow could get in.” 

“He may be here right now.” 

“He may be, but you don’t know him, 
and he doesn’t know you. You don’t 
even know his name,” 

‘Mr. Glenn merely said he would send 
@ man to see me at one o’clock. I don’t 
suppose he knew at the time whom he 
would send.” 

“All right. This fellow will call Glenn 
when he learns you’ve been tricked. He’s 
called him by this time. Call Glenn at 
his home—get him out of bed, certainly 
—ask him where his man and your sister 
are looking for you. Listen here: You 
can look for anything in a stunt that Joe 
Klondike’s mixed up in. If your sister 
is away from your apartment—I don’t 
care if she is with some private detective 
sent to you by your lawyer—you want 
to know where she is. Let this sink in, 
. and stay sunk in: Joe Klondike can out- 
wit any private detective in New York. 
You say that if he was onto your game 
it would-——” 

Ernest Blake made a dive for the tele- 


phone directory. 


It was a long time before his ring was 
answered in the Glenn home, and still 
longer before Ambrose Glenn himself got 
on the wire. It seemed an eternity be- 
fore Ernest Blake, his face twisted with 
alarm, came out of the booth. 

“Well, how about it?” 

“That fellow called Glenn up, but he 
did not mention that he was going to take 
my sister with him.” 

“He didn’t?” 

“No; Glenn’s excited now. He said 
there would be no reason for him to ask 
my sister to leave the hotel.” 

“What time did he call Glenn?” 

“Five minutes past one, as soon as my 
sister told him about you. They both 
talked to Glenn. Nothing was said about 
her leaving the hotel. Say—say!” and 
his gleaming eyes told of the great fear 
that had seized him. ‘“You’re not string- 
ing me again, are you? You're really 
what———” 

“TIl prove it. Back in that booth for 
you. Get the clerk at the Clevering who 
gave you the first message. What time 
did your sister leave the hotel? That’s 
the question.” 


B developed that Ernestine Blake left 

the hotel shortly before two o’clock, 
and in the company of a man other than 
the one who called an hour earlier. 

For a few seconds the two young men 
stared into each other’s eyes. Harry 
Sowers’ shoulders drooped. He had the 
awful fear that the deception in which 
he had engaged might have passed be- 
yond his control. 

“Blake,” he said, “I feel sorry for you. 
I know you must be in agony, and you’ve 
got to let me in on it now.” 

“What—what in the world will we do? 
The police?” 

“That depends. We can’t take any 
chances. I don’t know just what this 
thing is yet—what the stakes are.” 

The air of the gambling house grew 
stuffy in their nostrils. 

“Let’s get the air,” the reporter sug- 
gested. “Well walk and talk it over. 
We’ve got to be careful.” 

An attendant at the door of the near- 
est room was watching them curiously. 
He had not heard their words. He was 
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merely amused, not absorbed. Excited 
whispers were nothing new in that place. 
The turns of the games sometimes threw 
players into animated discussions. Guests 
passing from one room to another, if 
they thought anything at all, took ‘the 
two for young blades who, perhaps, had 
lost their rolls and were consoling each 
other or talking of ways and means to 
raise more Maney. 

They drifted down to the first floor 
and got their coats and hats. In the 
street they walked a few moments with- 
out words. 
~- “If I knew what this game was,” Sow- 
ers suggested, “I could advise you.” 

No answer. Ernest Blake was star- 
ing straight ahead, a grim look on his 
face. The great city had suddenly be- 
come a jungle to him. His sister had left 
their hotel under circumstances which in- 
dicated she had been the victim of a ruse. 
Somewhere she was in the company of a 
strange man. He couldn’t quite. collect 
‘his thoughts. Alone, he might have 
dashed for the nearest police station, but 
the young man at his side had a sobering 
influence on him. 

It seemed curious that he could be 
walking slowly in the street, almost in- 
active. Yet what was he to do? 

“Oh, I’m not trying to pump you,” the 
reporter added, “just to get what infor- 
mation I can, and then leave you flat. It 
was me that got you into this hole. I’m 
going to stick whether you like it or not. 
If that girl has been kidnaped 

“Pye no more doubts about you,” 
- Blake assured him. “A man like you 
—— You look square, talk square. A 
fellow’s sister, you know.” 

“Ves, I know.” 

“If I knew where she was, Fd rip and 
slash my way. through all the thugs in 
New York. But I don’t know. Don’t 
know where to start.” 

_ They stopped and stood on the curb- 
img. 

“How big a game is this?” the reporter 


demanded. “How much dough’s mixed 
up in it?”. 
“A whole lot.” 


“What do you mean—a whole lot? 
Say something.” 
“Half a million dollars.” 


her. 


“Half a million? Thats big stuff.. 
Can you think of any reason why they’d 
want to kidnap your sister—hold her 
prisoner?” 

“They’d torture her, maybe—try to 
make her tell.” 

“Tell what?” 

“Where this money is.” 

“Well, where is it?” 

“I don’t know. It’s mixed up—all 
mixed up in that painting. I don’t know 
myself.” 

“And do they know—Joe Klondike and 
his crowd—do they know it’s mixed up 
with the painting?” 

“No; they don’t know that. If they 
knew that, they’d have the whole thing. 
See what I mean? They’d have it, and 
Pd be out. They wouldn’t have to do 
anything about it. They’d laugh at me.” 

Harry Sowers understood. 

“Then they’ve kidnaped your ‘sister,” 
he asserted, “in an effort to make her 
tell, or to°hold her prisoner until you 
come through with the dope they want.” 

“That’s what I think.” 

“All right. Then they won’t kill your 
sister—harm her in any way. ‘That 
would queer their own game.” 

“But she’s a girl—pretty.” His voice 
was pathetic. “A gang of thugs——” 

“Listen, Blake. Joe Klondike’s a 
crook—a swindler, a confidence man, an 
adventurer—anything for money. But 
you’ve got to give him credit for some 
things, The other crooks call him square. 
He’s square with his own crowd. He 
never picked on women. He’s a lady’s 


man, all right, and a lot of them fall for 


him, but he isn’t a man who’d take a 
woman by the throat. I’ve got a bunch 
of clippings about him in my room. You 
ought to read them. You've got to bank 
on a fellow’s character. Joe hasn’t got 


-much when it comes to men, taking the 


last sou a fellow’s got, any way he can 
get it; but women—— Well, that’s his 
stock in trade, the thing he’s vain about 
—his chivalry. Yous know there are 
crodks like that. * He likes to see his 
chivalry in print. He'll be nice to your 
sister. Hell make flourishing bows to 
Every little thing she needsfor her 
comfort, she’ll have it, wherever he takes 
her. He’s got women on his string. Some 
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of them will be around. You can leave 
it to Joe Klondike to be the grand gen- 
tleman. He’ll delight in it. You—well, 
if he had you in a hole, he wouldn’t be 
a Seale and gallant; but your sister 
wi 

“T’ve always heard that about him.” 

“Sure. That’s the kind of a guy he 
is, all right. But if you turn the police 
on him, they might press him too close. 
He might have to do something desperate 
to save his own skin. He’s not afraid 
of you. He wouldn’t be afraid of me, 
but, with a bunch of detectives giving him 
the push, he might tighten up.” 

“I hate to tell all my business to the 
police.” 
_ The reporter lit a cigarette, meditat- 


ing. 

“And still I hate to advise you not to 
tell the police,” he confessed. “Itsa big 
responsibility. But what I’d like to do 
is wait a few hours, anyhow, till I can 
get in touch with my city editor. The 
Beacon’s a big paper. The little stunt I 
pulled, making you think I was the guy 
your lawyer sent over—that kind of 
started things. TIl tell my city editor. 
If he says tell the police, all right. If he 
says the Beacon will find Ernestine 
Blake, you can bank on it that she’ll be 
found. The police can’t do anything the 
Beacon can’t do, with its lawyers and 
the private detectives it could throw onto 


the thing. I don’t know what Vanley will ~ 


want to do, but I’d like to wait and see.” 

The prospect of enlisting a big news- 
paper in the chase gave Ernest Blake 
more confidence than a resort to the po- 
lice; not that he lacked confidence in the 
police. But he had an instinctive feeling 
that the police were futile when it came 
to Joe Klondike. Had they ever been 
able to convict him of a crime? Didn’t 
he always beat them, even in the cases 
growing out of raids on his place? He 
did. But the concentrated efforts of a 
newspaper—that would be an attack from 
a quarter little expected by Joe Klondike. 

“The Beacon will print it—about my 
sister being missing?” 

“Listen, Blake: Get over the idea that 
a newspaper rushes into print with every- 
thing it gets hold of. That’s wrong. I 


~ know better unprinted stories than any I 


ever saw printed. I don’t say we don’t 
want this story. It’s what I-came after, 
but we don’t want it till it’s ripe. If 
the Beacon can put Joe Klondike where 
he belongs, it will be doing something the 
police haven’t been able to do. And let 
me tell you something—Venley, my city 
editor, knew your father.” 

“He knew my father?” 

“He was a reporter on a Denver paper, 
at the time of your father’s trouble. He 
worked on the story, out there in Peak- 
ton. He saw you when you were a kid. 
He’s wrapped up in your affairs—he’s for 
you.” 

“That cheers me up—it sure does!” 


“All right. Now it’s after three. 
Sleep? Nothing doing. I  couldn’t 
sleep.” 

“Nor me.” 


“But we want to shed these evening 
duds and grab a bite to eat. Back to the 
hotel, eh? Change our clothes, drink 
some coffee, pick up what we can from 
the clerk who saw your sister go out. We 
must talk to the doorman and the taxi 
starter. And then——” 

“What?” 

They walked 
looked for a taxi. 

“Tm just thinking,” said Harry Sowers. 
“Pd like—— How ‘about calling on Joe 
Klondike? Let’s dig him up, take him 
kind of by surprise, and take a squint at 
the place he lives.” 

Ernest Blake stared, for he had his 
doubts about the wisdom of this course; 
yet he was in the hands of his friend. 


into Broadway and 


CHAPTER VII. 
ENTER SHERLOCK HOLMES, 


THE directory soon gave them Joe 
Klondike’s address. Joe, thinking 
that such openness was conclusive proof 
that he had nothing to conceal, that it 
amounted to an invitation to the police 
to visit him at any time, flaunted that 
address with all the brazenness of an im- 
pudent crook who regarded himself as a | 
trifle too slick for the emissaries of the 
law. 
It was a bachelor’s apartment in Cen- 
tral Park West. ; 
Joe was in. He was a night owl. A 
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call at half past four in the morning was 
not disturbing. A call at noon might 
have nettled him—found his eyes heavy 
with slumber. 

The visitors meant to check it squarely 
up to Joe Klondike. The name of Er- 
nest Blake was angum ea over the tele- 
phone. 

“Ask him to come up, please.” 

That was Joe Klondike. He never 
hesitated a moment. It was like him, too, 
to smile a cordial welcome upon a man 
he knew hated him; not to be surprised 
that he had a friend with him—to ask 
them in at once, to stand in the center 
of his sitting room, his white hands 
tucked casually into the pockets of his 
robe; smiling, debonair. 

“Ernest. Blake,” he repeated, as though 
the name sent his mind back to stirring 


days. “A man now. I remember you as 
a little fellow. It’s a pleasure, I assure 
ou.” 


But all the while he was watching. 
Young men smarting with an injury were 
sometimes impulsive. One never could 
tell. Blake looked haggard, distraught. 

“And your friend—Mr. Sowers, I be- 
lieve you said—from the West, too?” 

“From the New York Evening Beacon.” 

The gambler looked at Harry and sized 
him up casually. 

“My favorite paper,” Joe Klondike 
said. “Well, gentlemen, why not sit 
down?” 

“My sister has disappeared,” Ernest 
Blake informed his amiable host, his eyes 
glued to his face. 

“Your sister—disappeared? I did not 
remember. Ah, yes, I do remember. 
You had a sister, a twin sister. She has 
disappeared, you say? And you have 
come to New York to find her.” 

“She disappeared in New York just 
a few hours ago. The man you sent to 
the Clevering Hotel told her some story 
that induced her to leave with him. 
Where is she?” 

Joe Klondike started to laugh, changed 
his mind, and frowned. 

“Now, really, Mr. Blake—that’s put- 
ting it bluntly. But you are excited, suf- 
fering. Why not sit down? I am always 
ready to be of service if a lady i is in dan- 


ger. ” 
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The visitors looked at one another, 
then sat down. 

“Smoke?” the gambler invited. There 
were cigars and cigarettes on the table. 
They smoked their own. ‘Now, tell me, 
Mr. Blake—what theory have you built 
up that sends you here with the thought 
that I know where your sister is?” 

His dark eyes had grown pleasant 
again. His thick gray hair lent dignity 
to a smooth, unlined face that might have 
been much younger than Joe Klondike’s 
fifty years. 

“I was taken in a raid on one of your 
gambling houses last night,” Blake re- 
joined. “I was fool enough to give my 
right name. It was printed in the pa- 
pers. That fellow Brundage—your man 
—he’d make a report to you. You knew 
I was in town. You’ve got a good mem- 
ory. You knew you missed something 
when you cleaned my father out, and 
you think now that you’re going to get 
it. You’ve got ways of moving fast. You 
had some one on the job at the Clevering. 
I went out with my friend here. That 
left my sister alone. A man called at 
the apartment—a man sent there by my 
lawyer. Your man saw him go up and 
come down. He knew him. It was easy 
enough then for your man to call on my 
sister, tell her the lawyer’s agent had sent 
him, and ask her to go somewhere to 
meet him. She went.” 


THIS theory had been evolved by the 

young men while they were changing 
their clothes and eating a lunch at the 
Clevering. 

Joe Klondike waited.a while. 

“That,” he said, “is the case for the 
prosecution, is it? I suppose I’m ex- 
pected to make some defense. Well, 
young man, I'll begin by saying that I 
had no idea you were in New York until 
your. name was announced over the 
phone, a few minutes ago.” 

They did not believe this, but they did 
not dispute him. 

“You say you were arrested in a raid 
on a gambling house, and that I run the 
house? You do?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

The gambler meditated, looked shrewd, 
then a: 
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“We'll take it for granted,” he said 
presently, “that were all gentlemen. 
Anything that one of us says will not be 
used against him. I'll admit that I have 
something to do with the house that was 
raided, but do you realize of how small 
importance that is to me? I have not 
seen Brundage, do not expect to see him 
—at least, about that. I talked with him 
on the phone, but he did not give me the 


name of a single man taken when the- 


place was pinched. I wouldn’t pay any 
attention to the names if he did—they’d 
be phony—always are.’ 

“But mine wasn’t ae It appeared 
in the evening papers.” 

“Evening papers? The Beacon, I as- 
sume, among others. ‘The Beacon is my 
paper. I read it every day; that is to 
say, I read it the next day after it’s 
printed. There it is, gentlemen, on the 
table. I got home less than an hour ago. 
I was about to sit down, to smoke and 
read, when the phone rang.” 

A copy of the Beacon lay on the table, 
first page uppermost. The raid story was 
on an inside page. 

Ernest Blake and Harry Sowers looked 
at one another. Joe Klondike saw his 
advantage. Exultation rippled a moment 
in his eyes. He was proud of the smooth- 
ness of his. tongue. 

“Some one brought me word that the 
place had been raided,” he added. “I 
didn’t pay much attention to it. There 
was no racket with the police—no frou- 
ble. A mere incident. I did not know 
that you were in town, Mr. Blake, and 
it’s nice of you to inform me. I am also 

grateful for the information that your af- 
fairs are such as to prove of interest to 
me. It may be worth looking into.” 

The reporter hitched up in his chair 
at this point and butted in. 

“I think you’ve already looked into 
it,” he said pleasantly. “That copy of 
the Beacon has been read by some one. 
You’re hardly a man to Carry around 
secondhand newspapers.” 

Joe Klondike rejoined with the great- 

est good nature: 

“Enter, Sherlock Holmes.” 

“All right, then I'll be Sherlock 
Holmes. That happens to be the noon 
edition of the Beacon, It went to press 


yesterday morning at ten o’clock; it was 
on the news stands at eleven. It’s going 
on five o’clock now. -I’ve got a hunch 
that your bedtime is about daylight, 
around six, eh? You wouldn’t get up 
until noon, anyway. By the time you 
got out on the street, that edition would 
be off the stands. You'd buy a later 
edition, unless you had arrangements for 
first editions of the evening papers to be 
delivered to your apartment, so you’d 
have the latest news with your break- 
fast. In that case you’d get the noon 
edition of the Beacon. You got that pa- 
per around noon yesterday. There’s this 
morning’s Star on your table, too, the 
very latest news. You got that on your 
way home this morning, or found it at 
your door.” 

“You're clever. 
excellent reporter.” 

“Well, I don’t know of a paper in town 
that’s got a blind man on the staff. The 
Star is nice and fresh, isn’t it? Look at 
the fold of it. You probably haven’t 
opened it. But the Beacon—look at the 
fold of that—edges, too! It’s been read. 
Why you are saving it, I don’t know, 
but exactly nineteen hours have elapsed 
since that paper went to press. A paper 
nineteen hours old in New York is like 
last year’s almanac.” 

Joe Klondike threw his gray head back 
and laughed with quiet amusement under 
his breath. Then he looked from one to 
the other, with a very straight face, as 
though he were having difficulty in re- 
pressing his mirth. 

“One of my hobbies,” he said, “is the 
cross-word puzzle. As you may under- 
stand, this is my hour of leisure. I al- 
ways save my Beacon to work the puzzle, 
and to read it more carefully than I have 
time to do when I first get it.” 

“But, even a casual reading of the 
Beacon would reveal the story of the raid. 
It happened shortly after midnight last 
night. Nick Brundage, in jail himselfi— 
he’d manage to let you know, wherever 
you were last night. The raid didn’t get 
into the morning papers yesterday, but 
you knew about it when you got home. 
If one of your places has been raided, I 
don’t suppose you look for mention of it 
when the evening paper is delivered, eh?” 


No doubt you are an` 
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“Tf I know about it, yes.” 

“Well, you can’t tell me that you 
haven’t got a ‘grapevine’ alert enough to 
give you raid news during the night some 
time.” 

Joe Klondike was getting nettled. 

“And you can’t tell me,” Harry added, 
“that the name of Ernest Blake doesn’t 
mean something to you. If you saw that 
name in the paper, especially as one of 
the men in a place of yours, you’d look 
him up.. His address is in the story. A 
telephone call to the Clevering, and you 
discover he’s registered from Peakton, 
Colorado. That’s all Joe Klondike needs 
to set things going.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what the 
idea is; but, when a girl is kidnaped out 
of her hotel, that’s going it too strong. 
Blake wants his sister. You send her 
back to the Clevering; get on the phone 
after we’ve gone. A word from you will 
put her back in the Clevering.” 

“I wish that were true.” 

Sowers got up. So did Ernest Blake. 

“All right,” the reporter said. “Then 
it’s a fight, eh?” 

“If you choose—if you persist in this 
unjust accusation.” 

They stepped into the hall. 

“Tf I can be of any further service to 
you, gentlemen z 

But they wẹre out of earshot of his 
low, bantering voice. 

Almost in front of the apartment house 
they found a taxi at the curb. They got 
into it without speaking of the man up- 
stairs. 

“The Hotel Clevering,” Harry said to 
the driver. 

“Yes, sir.” 

At a cross street or two down the 
avenue, the driver turned into Central 
Park. The passengers talked earnestly in 
low voices. They were plainly up against 
it. Harry meant to go back to the hotel 
and call Vanley at his home. If Vanley 
said go to the police, they’d go to the 

li 


ce. 
“Here, here!” Harry presently called 
-to the driver. He pulled the sliding win- 
dow back. “The Clevering’s downtown. 
You're going across— 
The driver did not even turn his head. 


+ 
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“Sit down, bo!” he growled. 

At that instant another car, a private 
sedan, drew alongside, at the right, and 
another taxi appeared on the left. Both 
of these cars were filled with men. Harry 
slugged the chauffeur on the baek of the 
head. The man slumped down. The ma- 
chine, going very slowly, swerved sharply 
and got tangled up with the sedan. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A BLOW AND A BUST. 


Au three machines came to a halt. 
The occupants of the other two ears 
swarmed over their victims. Neither 
Harry Sowers nor Ernest Blake had a 
weapon. Their assailants, undoubtedly 
armed, did not seem to wish gun play. 
What had they to fear? Eight men 
against two. They could accomplish 
their purpose without a shot which might 
attract some policeman wandering 
through the byways of the park. 

The real attack started before Sowers 
and Blake could get out of the taxi. They 
were punched as soon as they opened the 
doors, one on each side. 

Ernest Blake, who had appeared rather 
weak and futile after the shock of his sis- 
ter’s disappearance, now had something 
in front of him which he could fight. 
These men were tangible, mixed up in 
some way with the girl’s adbuction, and 
he sailed into them. He kicked one off 
the running board and leaped out with 
flying fists. 

Sowers managed to get his feet on the 
ground, too. Both fought with every- 
thing they had, feet, fists, and, in the 
clinches, with their teeth, But there were ` 
four men against each. For a few mo- 
ments this was an advantage to Blake 
and Sowers, for the number of their ad- 
versaries, crowding close, kept any one of 
them from landing a clean blow. 

The battle swayed away from the ma- 
chines. 

It was still very dark, though the drive 
was illuminated by lamps, faintly at that 
particular point. It was about five 
o'clock, and spring daylight would not 
come until after six. 

Blake and Sowers were presently 
dragged to the ground, yelling. Blows 
silenced them. ~ 
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When the reporter regained his sensi- 
bilities he discovered that he was in the 
sedan, speeding away from the scene of 
the encounter. His face was bruised and 
sore, his head thumped. It was a big 
car. Both he and Blake were crouched 
awkwardly on the floor of it. Three men 
sat in the rear seat, and two in front. 

What faces Harry could see were far 
from reassuring. 
young. He stirred. So did Blake. Guns, 
automatic pistols, were shown them. 

“Lay still!” was the command. 

“T can’t lie this way,” the reporter 
remonstrated. : 

“Well, wiggle around. Get yourself 
set, but don’t start nothing. We’ll polish 
you guys off, if you get fussy again.” 

The victims had-strong reasons for be- 
lieving that. They wriggled about care- 
fully and got into more comfortable po- 
sitions. 

Harry could see only the fronts of 
buildings, high up, from where he lay. 
His legs were tangled up with Blake’s. 
He could not see a street sign. Presently, 
however, he knew they were on a bridge. 
It was probably the Queensboro Bridge. 
He and Blake were watched very closely 
and threatened, from time to time. 

There was considerable traffic on the 
bridge and on the other side of it—early- 
morning traffic—but the hour had not yet 
arrived for traffic-signal systems to be in 
operation, nor for policemen to be on 
duty at intersections. The sedan was not 
held up near some cop. It speeded on, 
with a considerable display of dexterity 
by the driver at times. 

Neither the hands nor the feet of the 
captives were tied. 

They traversed another park, probably 
Prospect Park. It was about that dis- 
tance, Sowers thought, from the bridge. 
_ They swung into what seemed to be a 
broad boulevard. ‘There was less traffic 
here—much less. Treetops were visible 
and no building fronts. Sowers thought 
they were in the Ocean Parkway. 


N° doubt, they were being taken to 
3 a rendezvous, to be held_ prisoners. 

Their activities would cease. They would 
not even be able to make a report on the 
- abduction of Ernestine Blake. Was she 


Thugs, gunmen—all ` 


in the hands of men such as these— 
coarse, brutal—men in whose hands guns 
looked perfectly at home?. 

Well, he probably invited speedy 
death, but Sowers had no intention of 
being carried into captivity without a 
struggle. He began to meditate on just 
what move he could make. He could see 
the back of the driver’s head, a man who 
wore a cap. He measured the distance. 
The machine was making fast time. 
Somewhere on the Long Island shore, no 
doubt, there was a rendezvous where they 
would be put away, and the driver meant 
to get there before the neighborhood was 
astir. It was just peeping daylight. 

Sowers could not attack the three men 
in the rear seat with any hope of suc- 
cess. They would merely plug him with 
a bullet or knock him cold. Whatever 
attack he made must produce a devas- 
tating result. 

The back of the driver’s head. He 
thought he could reach it, if he made one 
quick spring, and strike before a hand 
could be laid on him. He’d leap and 
strike at the same time. It would take 
only an instant. If he could stun him 
—— The machine was going very fast. 

It was all guesswork as to what would 
happen. But it was not guesswork as to 
what would happen if they were landed in 
some place of captivity. They would 
merely be held helpless, while Joe Klon- 
dike put through whatever game he had 
in hand, and Ernestine Blake would re- 
ceive no relief. 

The reporter twisted around a little, as 
he had done many times, easing the awk- 
wardness of his position. But this time 
he darted upward and struck. 

His fist caught the driver behind the 
ear. 
The imminence of the crash seemed to 
paralyze the men on the seats of the car. 
At any rate, they did not shoot nor strike 
a blow. Every man in the car suddenly 
faced disaster. Harry was conscious of 
a lurch when the car bounded over the 
curbing and struck the looming trunk of 
a tree. The impact was terrific. 

Somehow, he got out of the wreckage 
and. dragged Blake after him. He 
dragged others out, too—two of the men 
who had been in the rear seat. Their 
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guns were not in their hands. One of 
the reporter’s arms gave him intense pain, 
‘but he had no time to investigate. He 
knew only that he stood on his two feet, 
and that his senses were with him. One 
of the rescued thugs lay on the ground. 
The other got up, in a daze, hugging his 
midriff. There was no near-by traffic. 

Harry got Blake on his feet. 

“Can you walk?” the reporter de- 
manded. 

“Yes, I guess so.” 
tempt. “Sure.” 

“Then we'll beat it.” He fumbled in 
the tonneau and retrieved Blake’s hat 
and his own. “The cops’ll come. We 
want to be out of this mess.” 

They start@d to run. Cars were ap- 
proaching. 

“Get busy, you bum!” Harry yelled 
to the thug who was on his feet. “Drag 
your pals out.” 

The man was doing this, when Sowers 
and Blake raced for the cover of an inter- 
secting street. They heard house doors, 
banging in the vicinity of the wreck, and 
cries and shouts. But they kept going, 
turning corners, striving to cut all con- 
nection between themselves and what had 
happened at that big tree. 

“We're lucky,” said Blake. 

“TIl say were lucky!” 

“You’ve certainly got nerve, Sowers.” 

“Well, I’m working on a story. How 
am I going to get it if I let a gang of 
crooks salt me down in some place?” 


He made the at- 


S OWERS suffered a lot of pain in his 

right arm and shoulder, but they were 
not broken. He kept his arm in motion 
to keep it from growing stiff. They tidied 
up as they went along. Blake’s head was 
cut, but not seriously. They wiped off 
the stains of the wreck and of the beating 
they had received in the park—wiped off 
the stains, but not the marks. 

“That’s a peach of a black eye you’ve 
got,” Sowers commented. 

“Tf it’s any peachier than yours, I’d 
like to see it.” 

“Pm still set on seeing my city editor 
before I get the police in on this,” the 
reporter explained. 

“Pm willing to trust you on it. What- 
ever you think is best.” 


“All right. You see, if the police get 
it, the other papers get it. By beating it 
away from that’ wreck, my story is still 
exclusive. It’s a cinch those fellows won’t 
tell whom they had in the car.” 

“Tt isn’t likely. But, how in the) devil 
did——” 

“I thought of that, too. That taxi 
driver got on the job, somehow. Remem- 
ber, it took us three or four minutes to 
get up to Joe Klondike’s apartment, after 
your name was announced on the tele- 
phone. The elevator was a long while 
coming down. What did he do in that 
space of time? Put in a call, maybe. 
Got his gunmen on the job. All they had 
to do was wait for us. It’s a cinch wed 
take the first taxi we saw.” 

“Sure,” Blake assented. “And he’s got 
taxi drivers working for him. He’s fast, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he’s fast. But this thing is big- 
ger than it looked. It’s a big chance for 
my paper. Joe Klondike can be put out 
of business. He can’t go on forever. He’s 
not only running gambling houses, but 
he’s got thugs and crooks on his string. 
It’s time he was knocked over. It’s a big 
thing for the Beacon, if we can get it on 
that guy.” 

Daylight was broadening. Men, walk- 
ing in the streets, sized up the pair’s black 
eyes and fist-bruised faces, and grinned 
wisely. A little drinking party that ended 
in a row. They were in a residential 
district and had not encountered a single 
taxicab. 

“T don’t know what Vanley will want 
to do,” the reporter speculated. “If your 
sister wasn’t in danger—why, he’d say 
to keep at the story, keep it quiet until 
we could close in on Joe Klondike. But 
your sister es : 

Blake’s voice was very quiet, not at 
all dramatic. Yet there wasn’t any doubt 
about his meaning when he said: 

“PI kill that fellow—kill him dead.” 

They came to a business street and 
presently to a taxicab. 

“The Beacon office,” Sowers said. 


THEY got into the news room and into 

* Vanley’s own office, back of the ros- 
trum, before more than a few of the staff 
got on the day’s job. There was lively 
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curiosity about their black eyes, but 
Sowers declined to make any explanation. 
They clung to the privacy of Vanley’s 
office, after Harry had called him at his 


ome. 

“TIL come right down,” the city editor 
had said. 

Reedy was on the early trick that day. 
He butted into Vanley’s office. 

“What’s the matter, Sowers?” he in- 
quired. “Poker game bust up in a fight?” 

“Poker game?” 

Sower’s head was awhirl with the 
events of the night. He had forgotten 
that he had missed a chance to play 
poker on the office stake. 


“Sure. Didn’t you play?” 

“No.” 

“Didn’t play! Hundred bucks of office 
money in your pocket, and——— Well, 
ot 

Yet Sowers looked sober. He wasn’t 
much of a drinking man, anyhow. But 
Reedy could get no information. He 


withdrew, his curiosity torturing him. 

Sowers presently went into the news 
room and began to prowl around. A bul- 
letin on the automobile wreck in the 
Ocean Parkway came in on the news 
ticker. Additions to it dribbled along. 
None of the men had been killed, though 
the driver was in a hospital in a serious 
condition. The guns found in the wreck- 
age indicated that the occupants of the 
cat were crooks. All were under arrest. 
One had been caught a mile from the 
scene, having run away when household- 
ers appeared. He was limping badly. 

There was as yet no hint that two 
other men had been seen running from 
the scene of the accident. 

Sowers relayed this information to 
Ernest Blake. Vanley arrived at ten min- 
utes of eight. In the private office, after 
presenting Blake, the reporter plunged 
into his story. Vanley listened, absorbed. 

“That’s big stuff,” he broke in once to 


say. “A set-up for us to get Joe Klon- 
dike, if it wasn’t for Miss Blake. She 
comes first, exclusive story or not. We 


can’t take a chance. It’s a job for the 
police—a big job. What were you saying 
about this wreck—just how was it you 
-~ pulled that, Sowers?” 

"He had his hand on the telephone. He 


would call the police at once. The bell 
tinkled however befere he lifted the re- 
ceiver. 

“Hello,” safd Vanley. “No, ho... . . 
The managing editor isn’t in yet This 
is the city editor. I beg pardon. 
; ` Yes, we have a man here by that 
name. Who is this, please?” 

He was looking straight at Harry 
Sowers 

Suddenly his whole frame stiffened. 
His eyes gleamed behind the thick-lensed 
glasses. f; 

“Wha-what’s that? Miss Blake—Miss 
Ernestine Blake?” 

Ernest Blake’s body sagged. The mus- 
cles of his face twitched. It was an awful 
let-down from the tenseness of the night. 

“Are you all right, Miss Blake? 

That’s fine! And you’re at the Clever- 
ing?” 

The ears of the two young men drank 
in these snatches of the conversation. 
Each of Vanley’s rejoinders seemed to teil 
what was being said at the other end of 
the wire. _ 

“No, no, Miss Blake. You’re mistaken 
about him. He’s your brother’s friend. 
They’re right here at my elbow, beth of 
them. . Yes, he’s all right. ae 
Yes, I suppose it does seem strange fo 
you. But you will find out that Sowers 
isn’t a villain. Why, he’s really a fine 
young man, Miss Blake. . . No, it 
was Sowers —not some one using his name 
who registered there. . . You say 
you inquired about him at the desk, and 
they got the clerk who registered him on 
the phone? . . I see. Well, it’s a 
big relief, Miss Blake, I was about to 
call the police. You say you were mys- 
teriously released, shoved out of a car 
on a street corner? Held a while in some 
house, you say—under the care of a yel- 
low-haired woman? Listen, Miss Blake, 
don’t talk to any one else, will you, until 
your brother can get up ‘there? . 
Thank you. Yes, he'll talk to 
you now. It sort of knocked him out 
when he discovered I was talking to you. 
Here he is.” 

Ernest Blake took the telephone with 
trembling -hands.. Sowers rubbed his 
swollen eye; and Vanley grinned with 
great satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
COFFEE CONFIDENCES. 


THE city desk was in charge of Van- 

ley’s assistant until ten o’clock each 
morning, so Vanley found time to join 
the breakfast party in the suite of Ernest 
and Ernestine Blake. 

The sister kissed every bruise on her 
brother’s face. 

There was a rush of talk at first, after 
Vanley had succeeded in convincing the 
manager of the hotel that Harry Sowers, 
registered as a guest, was really an esti- 
mable young man. Ernestine Blake’s in- 
quiries had aroused skepticism in respect 
to young Mr. Sowers. She had let it out 
that her brother had been duped by him, 
and, of course, every one at first thought 
he was an impostor—some crook employ- 
ing the name and credentials of the re- 
porter. George V. Glasswell, the oblig- 
ing clerk, had come to the hotel in fear 
and trembling, after telephone inquiries 
had been made of him. He did not re- 
veal, however, that he -had received a 
specific request from Sowers for that 
room, and neither did any one else. As 
it turned out, George V. Glasswell and 
his job were safe. 

The hotel staff, those who-took part in 
the discussion, thought they understood. 
Young Mr. Blake, arrested one night in 
a gambling raid, had been cutting up 
again, this time in the company of a 
young gentleman of the press. They had 
had ‘an exciting night. Their faces 
showed that. Every one smiled wisely, 
and every one was happy. 

Sowers and Blake and Miss Blake were 
` very tired, but no one thought of sleeping 
- until the whole thing had been talked 
over and plans made to meet whatever 
move might next be set afoot. 

“And we won’t wait for the other’ fel- 
lows,” the city editor said. “We’ll start 
something ourselves.” They were idling 
over the second cup of coffee. “Now, 
+- Miss Blake, you’re very tired, I know, 
but I wonder if you could tell your story 
—just how you were tricked—-what you 
saw?” 

-The slight heaviness lifted from her 
eyes. They were wide open, as she 
talked. ` 
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“When Mr. Glenn’s man was an- 
nounced—I think it was about five min- 
utes of one—I asked. to talk with him on 
the phone, before I asked him up. I 
couldn’t believe it. Ernie had gone out 
with Mr. Sowers, and I thought Mr. Sow- 
ers had been sent by Mr. Glenn.” 

She looked at Sowers and smiled. 

“I had a bad opinion of you about 
that time, Mr. Sowers,” she declared. 
“Mr. Glenn’s man convinced me some- 
thing was wrong. I asked him up. As, 
soon as I told him about Mr. Sowers, he 
called Mr. Glenn. I talked to Mr. Glenn, 
too. It was terrible! I thought of all 
sorts of things. The man went away. He 
was here only a few minutes. 

“I couldn’t sleep. I didn’t even try to‘ 
sleep. Then, about a quarter to two, an- 
other man called from downstairs. He 
said he’d been sent by the first man, and 
could I come down right away? We were 
to go to some detective’s home and get 
him out to search for Ernie. I thought, 
of course, that he was another man from 
Mr. Glenn. I was dressed, so I just 
slipped on my cloak and went downstairs. 
I left a message for Ernie at the desk, in 
case he did come back, and I went away 
with that man. He was very nice. We 
walked to Broadway and got a taxi——” 

“No wonder the taxi starter in front 
of the hotel could tell us nothing,” her 
brother interjected. 

“Well, I thought nothing of that. It 
seemed to be the taxicab the man had 
come in. It was at the curb, just this 
side of Broadway. He talked a constant 
stream—that man did. I know that we 
started uptown, but I soon lost all sense 
of direction. It seemed to be a long 
ways.” 

“Across a bridge?” Vanley inquired. 

“No, no—we did not cross a bridge— 
not that I remember.” — 

“You would remember it, Miss Blake, 
if you crossed one of the Long Island 
bridges.” 

“Oh, yes, Pm sure I would. They are 
very long. We have been over in-Brook- 
lyn. No, we did not go to Brooklyn, but 
we did cross Central Park. At least, I 
thought we crossed it. The roads are so 
winding in the park, and it is so easy to 
be mistaken. I am not sure it was the 
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park, He may have driven in one gate 
and out another, very close to it. But I 
hadn’t the slightest suspicion at the time. 
We stopped at a house in the middle of 
the block. The number on the house was 
461, but I haven’t the least idea of the 
street. It was a very long block. He 
rang the bell, while I sat in the taxi.” 

“And you would know the house if you 
saw it?” 

“Yes, I’m sure I would. I think I 
would remember the arched doorway and 
the curtains at the windows.” 

“There were no stores around there— 
business signs?” 

“No, just houses.” She finished her 
coffee. ‘Well, he talked to some one 
at the door. I could not see. He stood 
inside the vestibule. Then he came out, 
paid the taxi driver, and said that we 
were to go im. And that’s the last I saw 
of that man.” 

“You were received by some one else?” 

“I was received by an awfully pretty 
woman. She had the loveliest blond hair. 
It wasn’t bobbed, and she had it caught 
up nicely, piled rather high. She looked 
wonderful in a blue kimono, trimmed 
with ostrich feathers of the same shade. 
And she was awfully nice. Asked if Pd 
mind waiting in the second-floor parlor. 
She sat with me there for a while. The 
man simply disappeared. I thought, of 

_course, he was talking with the detective 

in some other room—this woman’s hus- 
band. She was in and out of the room 
several times, but I never heard the 
slightest sound of any one else. Then she 
came in and asked me if I would not like 
to lie down. 

“ ‘Lie down!’ I said. 

“Imagine it—as nervous as I was. But 
she said the men had decided to go out 
by themselves, to the gambling house, 
and it was better that I should wait there 
for them. But the idea of lying down 
alone, with no one to talk to, was dread- 
ful. I knew I couldn’t sleep. But the 
woman said she would sit in the room and 
keep me company, if only I would lie 
down. 

«You look awfully tired, dear,’ she 
said. © 
~ “I suppose I did, but I didn’t feel 

tired—just all unstrung. She tried to 


keep my mind off Ernie and advised me 
not to talk about him at all. She was 
certain the men would find him and bring 
him back. Well, she conducted me into 
a bedroom. IĮ laid down on a settee in 
the room, not on the bed. She sat with 
me. It was the longest wait! 

“We talked mostly about New York. 
She said their name was Redding—that 
they had two children—asleep now, of 
course. It was after daylight when she 
got a telephone call. She did not return 
to the room for five or ten minutes after 
she hung up. I could hear her voice, 
downstairs, on the phone, but I could 
not hear what she said. She talked very 
little, anyhow—just listened, making 
short answers. After a while she came 
into the room with another man.” 

“Still another?” 

“Tt was just one stranger after another, 
and no names were mentioned. He was 


to take me back to the hotel, she said. 


Yes, my brother had been found; he was 
all right. In front of the house was a 
limousine with a private chauffeur. I 
could hardly see out of it. Just a tiny 
oval window in back, and the curtains 
drawn down at the side windows. The 
man sat beside me. Then we drove and 
drove. We went into the park again, 
speeding. His driving frightened me, but 
the man said the chauffeur knew his busi- 
ness. I supposed he did, but it made me 
nervous, just the same. I didn’t think 
about being confused until later, but I 
know now that all that speeding and sud- 
den turns were meant to confuse me. But 
that never occurred to me until I found 
myself standing alone in the street.” 

“You were pushed out of the ma- 
chine?” 

“Oh, no—no. They weren’t rude at 
all. The chauffeur stopped suddenly at 
the curb. 

“We are to take a taxi from here,’ the 
man said. ‘Our chauffeur has another en- 
gagement.’ 

“That was at the corner of Seventy- 
second Street and Columbus Avenue. I 
saw the street signs. It was broad day- 
light then. There were lots of men 
around there, hurrying to the elevated 
station. I did not feel alarmed. The 
man got out first, then assisted me out. 
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Suddenly he darted back into the limou- 
sine, and, before I knew it, they had 
driven off!” 
Vanley inquired: “And you could not 
retrace your route from that corner?” 
“T have thought of that, but I know 
I couldn’t. I stood there, staring after 
that car. It went toward Broadway. 
Then I noticed that several men were 
staring at me, grinning. I suppose it 
looked as though I had been left in the 
lurch. I felt dreadful and hurried along 
the street until I came to a taxi. Then, 
of course, I came to the hotel. And I 
called Mr. Glenn at once. He advised 
me to learn what I could about Mr. Sow- 
ers. You know the rest. After I talked 
with you, Mr. Vanley, I called Mr. Glenn 
again and told him Ernie was all right.” 
“Has Mr. Glenn notified the police?” 
“No, he hasn’t. He was about to leave 


his home when I called the second time, 


to go to police headquarters, but hë said 
there was no hurry now. He would come 
down during the forenoon, he said, and 
wed all talk it over. But he did advise 
me,” she added with a smile, “not to talk 
to newspaper men. And here I am, talk- 
ing to two of them!” 

“But Glenn doesn’t understand,” Er- 
nest Blake put in. 


ANLEY walked back and forth across 

the room, several times, his head 
lowered in thought. He paused at the 
window, looked out, jingled change in his 
pocket. He turned. 

“Mr. Blake,” he said, “do you feel like 
entering into a compact with the Bea- 
con?” 

“Why,” the young man replied, “I 
have great confidence in the Beacon— 
and in its reporters. When Sowers hit 
that driver behind the ear and took a 
chance on being smashed up, that was 
enough for me. I'll follow Sowers any- 
where. Ah,” he added, “what kind of 
a compact, Mr. Vanley?” 

“A compact to get Joe Klondike.” 

“That’s the ambition of my life, right 
this moment.” 

“We can do it!” said the city editor, 
with enthusiasm. “We can close in on 
him. For twenty years or more that 

- crook has carried on, almost unmolested, 
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all over the country—all over the world. 
He’s brazen and thinks he’s charmed— 
can’t be reached’ by the police. Look at 
the impudence of the man, receiving you 
and Sowers in his apartment, riot at all 
worried about your suspicions. Then an 
idea hits him. He’s already kidnaped 
Miss Blake. He can summon crooks and 
gunmen and taxi-driving thugs right out 
of the air, like a magician. He can strike 
the quickest of any crook in this man’s 
town—strike before a fellow can draw his 
breath. He’s got places to put his vic- 
tims away. He decides, between the timé 
you two fellows announced yourselves 
and your departure, to put you away.” 
Vanley snapped his fingers. “Just like 
that—and he’s got the plot laid. You 
walk right into it. Now, I don’t know 
what might have happened if Sowers 
hadn’t wrecked that car over in Brook- 
lyn. Miss Blake might have been a pris- 
oner yet. You two fellows would prob- 
ably be in some other hole, trussed up, 
perhaps. But the wreck twisted things 
about. I think that thug that got away 
for a while, the one who was caught a 
mile or so away, telephoned to Joe Klon- 
dike that that end of the jig was up.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” Blake as- 
sented. 

“The thing isn’t ripe yet,” the city edi- 
tor pursued. “Joe, on second thought, 
wants to put a damper on you. He 
doesn’t want ‘you to go to the police yet. 
So he sends your sister back to you. That 
rather leaves you puzzled—a little bol- 
der. But do you think he isn’t going to 
strike again? Wait and see! Any min- 
ute now—anywhere.” 

He studied the Blakes. 

“Your lawyer will be here presently. 
You will want to advise with him first. 
I know there’s something big in this. You 
haven’t told us yet, except that there’s 
half a million hanging in some way onto 
this painting you’re trying to locate. It’s 
up to you and your lawyer whether you 
do tell us.” 

“Tt’s up to me,” said Ernest Blake. 

“All right, but Td rather you’d talk to - 
your lawyer first. Lawyers are funny. 
They’re fussy. This Mr. Glenn—is he an 
old man?” ; 

“Old—and musty.” ~ 
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“He knew your father, perhaps?” 

“Yes, and he’s slow and poky. He’d 
have been here now, wouldn’t he, if hed 
had any pep?” 

“He certainly would! He never should 
have gone back to bed again, after get- 
ting the first alarm. But I think I’ve got 
him,” Vanley added. “If his house were 
on fire, he wouldn’t send in the alarm 
until he had looked through a hundred 
and fifteen law books to see if there was 
a precedent for such drastic action.” 

“Right! That’s Ambrose Glenn. But 
then,” Blake told his guests, “I can un- 
derstand his state of mind. He hasn’t 
got a bit of confidence in my mission here. 
Thinks it’s a wild, impossible dream. Not 
only that, but he thinks I’m using it as 
an excuse to have a high old time in New 
York, around the gambling houses.” 

“The suspicion of age for modern 
youth!” 

“Something like that. 
Mr. Vanley, but——” 

“Hush!” Ernestine Blake admonished. 
“Any one would think you were terrible, 
Ernie. Why, Mr. Vanley, he isn’t wild 
at all! He did have some trouble at col- 
lege, but nothing serious.” 

“Mir. Glenn thinks it’s serious,” the 
brother insisted. “You see, he was a sort 
of guardian for us after our mother died. 
We never saw him until a few days ago, 
but we had lots of correspondence with 
him. Our mother died three years after 
our father. Securities she had in her own 
name, worthless at the time, were placed 
in Mr. Glenn’s hands. But that stock 
took a big boom. The mines produced. 
My sister and I were suddenly well off. 
I went to college, ‘Teeny,’ too. Pardon 
me, that’s my pet name for my sister. 
`Mr. Glenn took a fatherly interest in us, 
and we think a lot of him, but when I 
got into a couple of scrapes at college, he 
became very stern. Nothing serious, you 
know. I wasn’t put out of college, but 
the dean did write to my guardian. And 
Mr. Glenn hasn’t had much confidence 
in me since then. He looks at me out of 
‘the corner of his eye, and when I sprung 
this thing on him——” 

“He hasn’t any faith in it,’ Ernestine 


I’m no angel, 


Blake put in. 


“T might as well suggest to him,” the 


brother finished, “that he give his ap- 
proval for an expedition after Captain 
Kidd’s treasure.” 

The newspaper men made no rejoinder 
to this. They waited. 

“Let’s get some more coffee,” Blake 
suggested, reaching for the phone. “I’m 
out of cigarettes, too. Thanks, Sowers.” 
He jiggled the receiver hook. “This yarn 
will sound better over coffee.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE IMPROBABLE. 


VANLEY called the assistant city edi- 
tor at the Beacon office. He would 
not be there at ten. No, there was noth- 
ing exciting in the day’s news, so far. 
Automobile wreck in Brooklyn, on the 
Ocean Parkway? Oh, yes, the ticker had 
come through with a better story on that. 
The man on the city desk read it over 
the phone. Two of the victims in the 
wreck had been identified as gangsters, 
with police records. The police were try- 
ing to hook them up with one or more 
crimes which had been reported during 
the night, though no loot was found in 
the car. There was no mention of Joe 
Klondike in the story. Neither was any- 
thing said about two men who fled from 
the scene of the accident. That was all. 
Yes, Vanley would be in as quickly as he 
could, but he could not say at just what 
time. 
The city editor sat down to listen. 
“You know a lot of what happened out 
there in Peakton years ago,” Ernest 
Blake said. “You were mixed up in it, 
in a way, as a reporter—getting the news 
of my father’s failure. You know he was 
swindled, swindled legally, but swindled 
just the same, and you know this fellow 
who calls himself Joe Klondike is the 
man who did it. I didn’t understand it 
very clearly at the time. I was only 
about eight; but I do remember that my 
father was in great trouble, that his health 
broke, day by day, that my mother cried 
a lot, that the nickels and dimes didn’t 
come to me so freely, and that finally we 
went to live in a little box of a house. I 
remember this Klondike, too—he called 
himself Turner then. I remember him 
first at our dinner table, a business friend 
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of my father’s—a fine fellow to us kids 
—playing with us, and all that stuff. He 
was a handsome duck, just the man for a 
swindle, and he had the air and manners 
of a gentleman. He is a gentleman, gone 
wrong.” 

Ernestine Blake had withdrawn from 
the group and sat apart. Her face was 
sad under this recital of the melancholy 
past. 

“T don’t know just when the crash 
came. That is, I wasn’t aware of much 
at the time, except that Turner didn’t 
come to our house any longer, that my 
father once told me never to ask about 
him. He walked around the house sunk 
in thought, or stayed at his office far 
longer than his usual hours. There were 
lots of meetings at the house, busy men 
with papers, some friends trying to do 
what they could; others trying to get 
what they could, now that my father’s 
affairs were tumbling down. But there 
was one visitor who came there many 
times, always in the dead of night, and 
no one but our family knew about him. 
You, as a reporter, Mr. Vanley, knew 
nothing about him.” 


THE two newspaper men waited with- 
out a word during the pause. Blake 
went on: 

“He was an old man, with a-beard that 
stuck out in all directions from his face. 
He was seventy-six years old then. I 
remember one of my kid ideas was that 
he looked like a. caterpillar, for the hair 
of his beard grew almost up to his eyes. 
He was dressed in loose clothes that 
weren’t ragged, but they fitted him so 
badly that he looked ragged. He was all 
bent over; hobbled around on a heavy 
cane. That old. fellow was Lant Cun- 
_ningham, the first mine boss who ever 

worked for my grandfather. He wasn’t 
poor, for my grandfather had left him 
enough money to last the rest of his life, 
if he lived to be a hundred. But he lived 
‘in an old shanty, from choice, a couple of 
miles from town, near the first mine from 
which the original Ernest Blake ever took 
gold. He was with my grandfather from 


= the first to the last, and he retired a few 


` years after my father succeeded to the 
iness.” 
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Blake paused again. Vanley’s memo- 
ries were busy. 

“And maybe it will surprise you,” Van- 
ley said, “if I told you I remember the 
old man—Cunningham.” 

“Nothing will surprise me about a 
newspaper reporter,” Blake returned, with 
a laugh. 

“I never knew, of course, that he vis- 
ited your father in connection with his 
troubles, but I do remember a trip I made 
to the Blake mines—all of them—work- 
ing mines and abandoned mines. I was 
after what we call a human-interest. 
story. I met the old man out near that 
mine. It was the first ever worked by 
the Blakes; and, to prove that my mem- 
ory’s good, "that’s the mine in which your 
grandfather was killed, isn’t it?” 

“That’s the mine—a slide of rock.” 

“Lant Cunningham told me the story.” 

“Yes, he’d do that. He liked to talk. 
about the old days. The first mine had a 
sentimental attraction for him. It took 
him back to his youth, I suppose, when 
he and my grandfather had their fortunes 
yet to make, but were young and strong. 
Well, Cunningham, Lant Cunningham— 
he lives in that shanty to this day.” 
Sse: yet! Why, he was so old then 

at——” 

“He’s ninety-two years old now. Some- 
times he knows me when I go out there 
to visit him, sometimes he doesn’t.” 

“His talk wandered a lot the day I 
talked with him,” Vanley said reminis- 
cently. 

“His memory has been shaky ever since 
the accident—thirty-one years ago—be- 
fore I was born, of course. He can’t re- 
member. He was knocked out by the 
fall of rock that killed-my grandfather. 
His head has never been right since. He 
can’t remember things. Flashes come 
back to him. I’ve known him to talk 
connectedly for as long as a minute at a 
time, then everything leaves him. He 
looks blank, gropes, talks of something 
else. I’ve had him ‘to a brain specialist 
in Denver. Hopeless.” 

“Well, I got a pretty good story out of 
him. It took him a long time to get it 
out, but it made a good yarn. It was 
thrilling, like the story of all those old 
gold hunters,” said Vanley. 
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“Yes, but there are some things he 
can’t remember. That’s the trouble. 
That’s why my father went to see him 


often, after dark—sneaked out there. . 


That’s why old Lant came to see him so 
often in our house. Maybe you don’t 
know it, but my father kept a man with 
Lant constantly for years, hoping that, 
if he did have a flash of memory on the 
important thing, the man would get it 
before the old mine foreman’s mind went 
blank again.” 

“T didn’t know that.” 

“No. Every one knew that father had 
a man there with him, but they thought 
he kept him there merely to look after 
Lant’s comfort. He did, in a way; but 
there was another reason, too. Father 
often tried-to get Lant to come to our 
house to live. But do you suppose any 
one could budge him away from that 
shanty?” 

“And the old mine?” Vanley suggested. 
A shrewd look had come into the city edi- 
tor’s eyes. They gleamed behind his 
thick-lensed glasses. 

“You've got the idea,” Blake said 
- quietly. “The old mine.” 

“Tf he could remember,” the city edi- 
tor continued his speculations, “you’d 
know just where to look.” 

The other nodded. 

“E would. I’d know just where to look. 
If my father had been able to jog Lant 
Cunningham’s memory, he’d have known 
just where to look. He’d have had assets 
that would have kept him out of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

“He would be living to-day,” said 
Ernestine Blake, with a little catch in her 
voice. 


THERE was a moment’s pause, while 
old memories returned. Then Ernest 
Blake spoke again: 

“Tt was bound to get out. It did get 
out. _Rumors filled the town that some- 
where the Blakes had assets. No one 
knew what they were. No one knew 
where they were—not even the Blakes 
themselves. The rock slide, that killed 
my grandfather and knocked Lant Cun- 
ningham’s brain ‘hay wire,’ wiped out 
‘that knowledge. But somewhere in that 
brain is the secret. It’s baffling. We 
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can’t get at it. Weve exhausted every 
artifice and trick, every hint and sugges- 
tion, that might touch the spring and let 
daylight into that nook for just a mo- 
ment. But nothing doing. The brain 
specialists say it isn’t his brain so much 
as his nerves. If there were a bone press- 
ing on the brain, it would be simple. An 
operation would do it. But it was the 
shock of the accident, the exposure he 
suffered for seven hours, lying there, with 
his head just above water, his legs man- 
gled. They fixed his legs up, but they 
couldn’t restore the nerves that wefe 
snapped. It’s like shell shock, I suppose. 
Well, there he is, out there in that little 
house, talking and mumbling to himself. 
It’s-strange. Why, he worked as mine 
foreman after he got out of the hospital 
—worked for years. His brain was clear 
enough for that. But the past, it’s all 
tangled up. He can’t put it together— 
can’t find the missing pieces. Lots of 
things he can’t remember, but, of course, 
this is the most important.” 

“You have some one with him now— 
an attendant?” Sowers asked. 

“Sure. Have had right along.” 

“Some one you can bank on, of 
course.” 

“A doctor,” Blake told them. “An old 
friend of my father’s. He’s had his trou- 
bles, too. Went all to pieces a few years 
ago—drank too much. My mother 
straightened him up and gave him a home 
out there with old Lant. He practices 
a little among the poor, but he’s’ glad to 
get that home. My mother fixed the 
place all up for them. They’re snug and 
cozy. Lant has his income, under my 
grandfather’s will. We look after them. 
The doctor is sixty-three. He says Lant 
is failing. Of course, he’s failing. Why 
shouldn’t he? Ninety-two years old. If 


he dies without remembering—well, we- 


lose.” 

Ernest- Blake seemed to be avoiding 
the subject of the painting. Vanley, 
shrewd student of human nature, sug- 
gested: i 

“Mr. Blake, you needn’t fear that we 
will scoff at your ideas, as your lawyer 


probably did. You said he thinks it all — 


a wild dream. Now there is something 


else.” MS 
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Blake nodded. He plunged into ad- 
ditional detai!s bluntly: 

“There’s the painting of my grandfa- 
ther. Years ago some wandering artist 
came through Peakton and got two or 
three commissions among the business 
men. He painted a portrait of a banker. 
It was really a fine piece of work. I saw 
it about three weeks ago, still in that 
bank out there. The old men of the town 
say it’s great. The painter displayed the 
portrait, and on the strength of that was 
commissioned to paint my grandfather. 
Well, he did a fine job on that, too. My 
grandfather had a strong face, a great 
character study, people said. I barely 
remember the painting. It was in our 
house; then my father let Lant Cunning- 
ham take it. Every time Lant came to 
the house he’d rivet his eyes on that 
painting. Father meant to lend it to 
him, that was alli—but it never came 
back to our house. It was stolen.” 

“Stolen? Who could want it?” Vanley 
inquired. “A precious thing for the fam- 
ily, of course, but, unless it’s a work of 
genius——”’ : 

“Tt isn’t a work of genius. It’s a fine 
portrait, but it doesn’t get in the class 
of valuable pieces of art. I suppose it 
has some value—an interesting charac- 
ter study, well executed, of an old man. 
But a thief like Joe Klondike would not 
stoop to petty loot like that unless it had 
some other point in it.” 

“Joe Klondike!” 


S OWERS rose up out of his chair, 

grinned at his impulsive display of 
excitement, and sat down again, with the 
exclamation: 

“Wow! What a story!” 

“Old Lant says he was the man who 
stole it. ‘Turner! Turner!’ he says, 
over and over, every time the painting’s 
mentioned. Not only that, but he stole 
a whole lot of papers—old mine records 
kept by Lant when he was a foreman, 
and I don’t know what all. ‘Turner’ is 
the name Joe Klondike used out there. 


į My father thought Lant was raving— 
thought it until the day he died, and he 
_ passed out, with never a thought that 


POP Turner might have had an object in steal- 


9A ing that portrait. He thought that Lant 


had been knocked crazier by the swindle. 
But Lant insists that Turner came into 
his little house one evening, while all that 
trouble was going on there, and took the 
painting and the papers that were miss- 
ing later. The fellow who stayed there 


with Lant didn’t see the thief. He was - 


in town for something, but Lant claims 
he saw him—claims it in his own way, 
of course, telling a rambling story about 
it. But when I got old enough to inquire 
into things, I noticed that Lant mentioned 
Turner every time I spoke of the portrait. 
Not once have I ever asked him about the 
portrait that he hasn’t mumbled: ‘Tur- 
ner! Turner!’ And he seldom mentions 
Turner when we're talking about other 
things.” 

“That’s a good hunch,” said Vanley. 

“It’s so good,” Blake rejoined, speak- 
ing with deliberation, “that I’ve con- 
structed a theory on it—a theory that 
Mr. Glenn calls a dream. My father 
knew that his father concealed gold— 
nuggets, coins and gold bars—for years 
and years. It was a habit he got into in 
the old days out there. The country was 
wild. The banks were not superintended 
by the State and the government as they 
are now. More than one bank had to 
close its doors after a raid by outlaws, 
and there were plenty of outlaws. As 
my grandfather grew older, it became an 
obsession with him. My father thought 
he must have put away gold worth in the 
neighborhood of half a million. I don’t 
know. But my father believed it, and, 
furthermore; he believes that Lant Cun- 
ningham knew at the time where the gold 
was hidden. My mother believed it. 
Ernestine and I believe it. - Now, he must 
have left some clew. Is it possible that 
the portrait contains a message? What 
inspired Joe Klondike to steal that por- 
trait? I can understand his taking the 
papers, on the chance that he’d find a 
coded message—directions; but the por- 
trait! Well, if Joe Klondike thinks the 
painting is some sort of a key to the 
mystery, there’s something in it.” 

“Tf Joe had that idea,” Vanley agreed, 
“that’s enough for me. For I have great 


respect for the shrewdness and cleverness 


of Joe Klondike. If he did steal the 
painting, if he has kept it all these years, 
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it is more than a portrait to him—or, at 
least, it was at one time.” 

“Thats my idea,’ Blake rejoined 
warmly. “Mr. Glenn laughs at the idea. 
Now, I like to talk with a man who has 
a little imagination.” 

“Thank you. And you came here 
thinking that he might have the portrait 
hung in one of his New York gambling 
houses?” 

“I thought he might have it still. I 
thought he might have discarded the idea 
that the portrait was anything but a por- 
trait, and fetched it out and hung it some- 
where. It was a long chance—a remote 
chance, of course, but, before I’m through 
with it, I intend to get a look at Joe 
Klondike’s private places, his home, his 
resorts—anywhere and everywhere he 
might keep a thing like that.” 

“That’s a big job.” 

“But it’s worth the try. I was in his 
home this morning. I didn’t see the por- 
trait. Pd like to look all through that 
house where they took Ernestine. That 
yellow-haired woman there—that sounds 
as though it might be another of Joe’s 
homes.” 

“That’s right,” the city editor agreed. 
“Well, you fellows have a big job cut out 
for you.” 

“Tf I can take that painting back and 
stick it in front of old Lant Cunningham, 
work on him with it—let the old doctor 
keep pecking at him—never stop while 
Lant breathes—we might get at it, some- 
how. They say a man’s brain clears out 
altogether just before he dies; the clouds 
go away. If I could have that portrait 
right in front of Lant, on his deathbed 
It sounds sordid, doesn’t it? But 
a man ninety-two years old can’t last for- 
ever.” 

“Tt isn’t sordid at all. Old Lant him- 
self wouldn’t think so. He’s groping for 
the secret himself. Does he talk about 
the buried gold? I assume that it’s buried 
somewhere.” 

“Ves, he talks about it, but he can’t 
remember. He beats his head with his 
fists and almost cries. He can’t recall 
amounts or anything like that. ‘The 
mine, the mine?’ I say to him often. 
Sometimes he nods; sometimes he shakes 
his head. Weve searched the mine, of 


course. My father did. 
eral times.” 

“Yes, surely. So the portrait is never 
mentioned, eh, that he doesn’t speak of 
Turner?” 

“Every single time.” 

After a while Vanley said: 

“Tt isn’t a dream, at all. It’s a very 
thrilling story, beginning in the old West 
and running now into the underworld of 
New York. Impossible? I should say 
not. Improbable? Well, improbable 
things are happening every day. The 
improbabilities of life are the things that 
put human interest into a newspaper. 
That’s what I’m always looking for—im- 
probabilities that turn real. The prob- 
able things are big, but they lack color. . 
I know that Congress is going to con- 
vene at noon to-morrow. Does that thrill 
me? It does not. But am I thrilled by 
the prospect that a young man from Colo- 
rado is going to recover a portrait of his 
grandfather from an adventurous New 
York gambler, and that portrait is going 
to give him the key to a treasure buried 
by an old pioneer in the gold fields? Am 
I thrilled by that? I am.” 

“And I’m going to have trouble sleep- 
ing, as badly as I need it,” said Harry 
Sowers. ‘“This-——” 

The telephone rang. 


I have, too, sev- 


CHAPTER XI. 
KNOCKED COLD. 


T was Mr. Glenn, a fussy old gentle- 
man. He was buried, head over heels, 
in the law appertaining to civil contracts, 
and he had but little time for anything 
else; certainly, no patience with a young 
man whose wild fancies had led him into 
the rounds of the gambling houses of New 
York. He wore a pince-nez, with a rib- 
bon, which he took off and put on a great 
many times during the ensuing conversa- 
tion, as he gazed at the newspaper men, 
as if he were fearful that they might dig 
out of him a story of one of his own 
youthful escapades, and plaster it over 
p first page of the Beacon that very 
ay. 
“Now, now, young man,” he said to 
Ernest Blake paternally, “it is just as I 
expected. A black eye, bruises on your 
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face—out all night, the Lord knows 
where! Mingling with questionable char- 
acters, I warrant you—so questionable, 
that they intrigue your sister out of her 
hotel at two o’clock in the morning, and 
the Lord knows to what dangers she was 
subjected. You can’t—you can’t delve 
into the underworld, young man, without 
getting thugs and villains at your heels. I 
—I am astounded that I did not insist on 
you bundling yourself back to Colorado 
when you first put this ridiculous propo- 
sition to me. But, out of the kindness of 
my heart, I humored you. I employed a 
private detective to get you a card of 
admission to gambling houses. I sent him 
here to escort you, only to find that you 
had already gone off helter-skelter with 
some riotous———” : 

“With this gentleman here, Mr. Sowers, 
to whom you have just been introduced,” 
Blake put in, with a smile. 

Mr. Glenn looked the reporter over 
more carefully. 

“Yes, yes—Mr. Sowers. No offense, I 
assure you. And I see that you were 
treated likewise. You have a black eye, 
too. I hope you have both learned a les- 
son. But, as I was saying, it is so ridicu- 
lous! Miss Blake, I appeal to you, as an 
old friend of your father. You must in- 
duce your brother to return to Peakton 
at once. He has capital. No reason at 
all why he shouldn’t settle down and get 
— into business out there. New York is a 
wicked town. I don’t believe for an in- 
stant that Klondike—Joe Klondike—had 
a thing to do with what befell you two 
harum-scarums, He’s a wicked man, but 
no time has he to bother with such a sen- 
sational plot as you would lead me to be- 
lieve in. You were followed out of the 
gambling house by thugs, who meant to 
tob you.” 

Something of what happened had been 
told.to Mr. Glenn, immediately after the 
introductions. 

“Then why didn’t they rob us?” Blake 
inquired. 5 

“Why—why——” 

“I had three hundred dollars in my 
pocket, a gold watch, a diamond. stick- 
pin. I still have them. Sowers had 
several hundred dollars, a watch and a 
pearl in his necktie. He still has them.” 


This was a poser. Mr. Glenn turned 
to the city editor. 

“Mr.—ah, yes—Mr, Vanley—you ap 
pear to be a gentleman of some substan: 
tiality, and no doubt you have sound 
judgment. Your appearance is quite im- 
pressive, Mr. Vanley. Tell me, do you 
believe this ridiculous——” 

“I believe it so strongly, Mr. Glenn, 
that the whole weight of the Beacon is 
going to be put behind Mr. Blake and 
his sister. We are going through with it. 
We are going to get Joe Klondike.” 

The legal gentleman blew out his 
cheeks, puffed a tremendous sigh, re- 
moved and replaced his spectacles fout 
times. 

“That—that,” he conceded, “puts. a 
different aspect on the situation. The 
Beacon is a respectable journal. You 
think that this—this delusion of my 
young friend will give you grounds upon 
which your paper can conduct a com- 
paign to put Joe Klondike behind the 
bars?” 

“T expect developments that will throw 
a net around him.” 

“A public service—a public service, 
sir! I congratulate you, Mr. Vanley. It 
should have been done long ago. I know 
well enough that he is the same man 
who swindled my friend, this boy’s fa- 
ther, but I did not put.stock in the theo- 
ries this young man has advanced. I do 
not believe this gambler and scoundrel 
has the portrait. I never believed Er- 
nest would find it. Yet he was so deter- 
mined, so stubborn, against my most ear- 
nest counsel. Ah, well, it is encourag- 


ing to know that he is to be supported 


and advised by the Beacon. But, please, 
please, Mr. Vanley, do not let my name 
creep into your accounts of this thing, 
will you?” 

“You have my promise, Mr. Glenn— 
unless, of course, developments should 
make it absolutely necessary to the news 
of the story.” 

“Thank you, thank you. I never knew 
the Beacon to be unduly sensational, 
though I have sometimes criticized the 
lengthy accounts of crime that appear in 


- all the papers.” 
“We have to do that, when crime itself 


is lengthy.” 


ith 
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“Yes, yes.” Mr. Glenn fussed with his 
spectacles again. “Well, then, I suppose 
I am out of it.” 

“No, you’re not,” said Ernest Blake. 
“You have been our friend too long to be 
out of anything that concerns us.” 

Ernestine Blake came forward and 
added her grateful reassurances to the old 
gentleman. 

“I have your interests at heart, al- 
ways,” he rejoined. “I suppose I am an 
old fogy: p 

“Youre an old dear!” said the girl. 
“And we shall let you know about every- 
thing.” 

Mr. Glenn nodded. 

“Yes, yes, my child, keep me informed. 
I—I feel safe now; that is, I feel that 
you are safe. I am very much impressed 
by Mr. Vanley. But I hope you will keep 
me informed.” ; 

He presently departed, after looking 
skeptically at Harry Sowers. Sowers had 
the misfortune to be young, and the 
young men of this day and age—— 
Well, Mr. Glenn had his doubts. Fur- 
thermore, the black eye which young Mr. 
Sowers at that moment presented to the 
world wasn’t exactly calculated to impress 
an old gentleman of his staid and con 
servative nature. 

“And now,” said Vanley, “sleep!” 

He hurried away. 


QNE of his first acts on reaching the 

office was to make arrangements for 
permits to carry firearms, one in the name 
of Harry Sowers and the other in the 
name of Ernest Blake. 

Meanwhile, sleep came to the occu- 
pants of the suite at the Clevering. The 
door between Ernest Blake’s bedroom and 
Sowers’ room was opened. It was fitful 
sleep, filled with startling dreams, but 
youth is quick at recovery. At six o’clock 
in the evening Harry Sowers got up. 
While he was shaving, he heard Blake 
moving about in his room. Blake stuck 
his head in, His face looked much bet- 
ter. E 

“What’s the program for to-night?” he 
inquired. 3 
“Poker,” the reporter replied. 

“At Joe Klondike’s place?” 
- “Yeh. We want to get him to watch 
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us—put some more of his thugs on our 
trail.” 

Ernestine Blake called from the sitting 
room. 

“But thats awfully dangerous. It 
means another night of—of—I don’t 
know what.” 

“We'll get some one to stay with you, 
Miss Blake. I can get Vanley to send up 
one of the girl reporters.” 

“Oh! Tm not thinking about myself.” 

“Then don’t worry about us,” the 
brother interjected. “Sowers showed 
what he could do, didn’t he?” 

“He certainly ———” 

Harry Sowers stopped that talk with: 

“Please don’t talk about that. I was 
pulling myself out of a bad hole, wasn’t 
I? You can’t make a hero out of a fel- 
low who fights his way out of a corner. 
Any one would do that.” 

They had dinner downstairs, despite 
their discolored eyes. 

“We've got to hit Joe Klondike through 
his own men,” the reporter explained. 
“Get a look at them, give them turn- 
about, and follow them—see where they 
hang out; maybe catch them in a meeting 
with Joe himself, in one of his many ren- 
dezvous. If we could just find the house 
where they took Miss Blake! The beau- 
tiful blonde there makes me think that’s 
one of his real homes. He’d keep things 
there, maybe, that he wouldn’t keep else- 
where.” 

They agreed with this. 

“But I want to play poker, anyhow,” 
Sowers told them. “This hundred dollars 
the office gave me for a stake, it’s burn- 
ing a hole in my pocket. It’s the first 
time in my life I ever had that much to 
chance in a poker game. It would be 
awful if this story wound up quickly, and 
I didn’t get a chance to play. Pd have 
to turn the money back in.” 

“I could stand a little roulette, my- 
self,” Blake said. 

“T might win myself a fortune,” Sowers 
speculated. “Vanley didn’t say whether 
my winnings belong to me, or whether 
Pd have to turn them into the Beacon.” 

“You'd better get your winnings. in 
your pocket first,” the girl suggested, with 
“a laugh, “and divide them afterward.” 

“That’s a splendid idea,” the reporter 
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assented. “But I always did count my 
chickens the day after I set the hen, and 
my figures never agreed with the hen’s.” 

“What time shall we go up there, Sow- 
ers?” Blake asked. 


“Not before midnight, I shouldn’t 
think.” 
“All right. How about a show? We 


already have two tickets for the ‘Follies,’ 
and it will be easy to get a third.” 

“Thank you,” Harry said, “but I shall 
ask you to excuse me. I’ve got to go up 
to my room—where I really live, you 
know—and get some more things. I may 
be here quite a while. But you folks take 
in the ‘Follies.’ No reason why you 
shouldn’t.” 

They argued over that, but Sowers 
won. 

The Blakes left for the theater about 
eight o’clock. Sowers thought it might 
be a good idea to sit in the lobby a while, 
to study the throng there, to see if he 
could detect any one who seemed to be 
watching him. He thought he would go 
to his home about nine o’clock to get 
some more things. 


VANLEY phoned to tell Sowers to go 
to the Beacon office the first thing in 
the morning and get two pistols he would 
have there for him. When Sowers said 
he meant to visit the gambling house that 
night, Vanley thought he should have the 
pistols at once. But stores where they 
could be bought were closed. Vanley had 
thought the two young men meant to re- 
main in the hotel that night, to rest up 
thoroughly after their experiences. 

“Well, go ahead,” Vanley finally said. 
“But just get a line on things to-night— 
see whom Klondike talks with, if he 
shows up around his place. Be careful 
of the taxis you take. Keep out of the 
tight places to-night.” 

“All right, boss.” 

Vanley had talked with the private de- 
tective sent to the Clevering the night 
previously by Mr. Glenn. The detective 
seemed to share the pessimism of the law- 
yer. He had not lookea for Ernest Blake 
in the gambling house, thinking that he 


_ had given him the slip purposely, and was . 
out carousing with some other young. 


rounder. 


In the lobby, Harry talked with George 
V. Glasswell, the obliging clerk. He al- 
ready had Mr. Glasswell’s photograph. 
Despite his tremors over the possibility 
that he might get into trouble over his 
action in assigning Sowers to a room next 
to the Blakes, who were strangers to the 
reporter at the time, Mr. Glasswell had 
not forgotten to fetch down the photo- 
graph. 

Sowers was seated off in one corner of 
the lobby, watching for any one who 
might by any possibility have him under 
surveillance, when a bareheaded man 
with a Vandyke beard approached him, 
smiling. Harry had noticed him about 
the lobby for several minutes, sauntering 
around alone. He was middle-aged—a 
big, well-knit man, decently dressed in a 
dark business suit. He had rather sharp 
eyes, deeply set, a nose slightly crooked 
and flattened, a nose such as one often 
sees on a professional pugilist. Tenacity 
and strength radiated from the man, de- 
spite his ingratiating smile. 

“Mr. Sowers?” he inquired, in- a low, 
confidential voice. 

Harry got up and faced him. 

“That’s my name,” he rejoined. 

“Im Clay, the house detective,” the 
bearded man informed him. “The man- 
ager thought it might be all right for 
me to have a talk with you. He isn’t 
quite satisfied. He has an idea that the 
clerk who registered you did something 
he shouldn’t do. Oh, you’re not under 
suspicion, Mr. Sowers, but it is my duty 
to inquire into derelictions on the part of 
the clerks.” 

Just one idea filled Harry Sowers. He 
must protect the clerk—lie, if necessary. 

“T’m sure I don’t know of anything any 
clerk has done on which I could make a 
complaint,” he said. 

The detective looked around. 
standers were very close. 

“Could we go up to your room and talk 
it over?” Clay asked, “Pd like to ask 
a few questions.” 

“Why, yes. I don’t mind answering 
questions.” 

On the way up he concocted a plausible 
story that he thought would clear George 
V. Glasswell of all suspicion. 


By- 


Harry closed his door behind himself 


LI 
ae 
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and his guest, switched on the light, and 
turned. He was absolutely unprepared 
for what followed. 

The big man’s fist struck him squarely 
on the chin. The blow was delivered with 
the aim and force of an expert. It was a 
knock-out. 

The reporter’s tall body reeled back- 
ward and collapsed on the bed. He lay 
there insensible. Beyond the dull thud 
of the blow and the slight creaking of 
the bed springs, as Sowers fell, there was 
no sound to apprise any one that a man 
had been knocked cold in that room. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BY WAY OF THE ROOF. 


THE reporter was out a very short time. 
When he recovered his senses suffi- 
ciently to be aware of things, he learned 
just how much can be accomplished in a 
space running only into seconds. A hand- 
kerchief had been stuffed into his mouth. 
A man, not the one who struck him, but 
equally as strong, had him pinned to the 
bed before he could make a move toward 
resistance. 

The lights were out. 

Sowers’ efforts to cry out resulted in 
harmless gasps and gurgles. He fought 
desperately, while the man with the Van- 
dyke beard tugged at a sheet, finally 
yanking it out from beneath the strug- 
gling men. The reporter noticed that this 
man now wore a hat. His companion, 
lurking in some closet on that floor, per- 
haps, had been intrusted with the hat, 
so that the other could appear in front 
of his victim bareheaded. That little 
detail probably settled things. The man, 
bareheaded, aroused no suspicion in Har- 
ry’s mind that he was anything but the 
house detective. Had he had a hat on, 
a grain of suspicion might have entered. 

Those crooks were clever. Crooks who 
did Joe Klondike’s business had to be 
clever. They. got the victim’s point of 
view, considered the state of his mind, 
allowed for the psychology of a given 
situation, and laid their traps. 

The sheet was being torn into strips. 
This done, the bearded man took a hand 


` in the fracas. He plugged Sowers in the 


jaw again—coldly, with deliberate calcu- 


lation, while the other fellow held the un- 
happy reporter’s head in a favorable posi- 
tion for the blow. A butcher felling an 
ox would have struck that way. 

Dizziness, a faint, then a suffocating 
ache in his chest. Harry’s struggles had 
robbed him of his breath, and when he 
came to fully, he found that his ankles 
were bound, and that he was about to 
smother, with his face buried in a pillow. 
They had turned him over and were tying 
his hands. He could do nothing to pre- 
vent them. They rolled him over like 
a sack of potatoes, then drew away, to 
rest and confer in undertones. 

Harry lay very still, striving to get 
back his strength. He was winded, and 
it was difficult to dispel the awful ache 
in his chest, breathing only through his 
nostrils. He felt once or twice that he 
must faint, but fought valiantly for his 
senses, 

The man with the beard had gone into 
the suite of Ernest and Ernestine Blake. 
Whatever he did there, he did without 
lights. He was conducting a search, per- 
haps. He was very quiet. 

His companion stood over Sowers, a 
dim, threatening figure in the gloomy 
room. 

The other man presently came into the 
room. 

“Sowers,” he said in a low voice, “we’re 
going to take you on a little trip.” 

The victim, of course, could make no 
rejoinder. The hinges of his jaw ached 
from the enforced necessity of keeping 
them wide open. Take him out of the 
hotel? That was cheerful news, for, how 
in the world, could they do that without 
giving him some opportunity to summon 
help? Impossible. 

“Im going to untie your hands and 
feet,” the reporter was told. ‘“You’re go- 
ing to walk right along with us. PN fix 
that handkerchief so it doesn’t keep your 
mouth open. You’re gagging now. It’s 
uncomfortable, sure; but PI fix that. 
Tl tear it in two and stick just enough 
of it in your mouth to keep you from 
yelling. Well walk along the hall—the 
three of us. If we meet any one, what 
do you think Ill do if you start any- 
thing?” ; 

Harry thought: “Kill me probably.” 
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“That’s what I’ll do, just what you’re 
thinking. Just like that!” He snapped 
his fingers. “You can pull out of this, all 
right, if you obey orders. But I won’t 
monkey.” 

Sowers believed him. All the while he 
was thinking how impossible this venture 
was for his assailants. Why, all he had 
to do was to give some one a significant 
look. There were any number of ruses 
he could pull before they got him out of 
the hotel. 

“Just obey orders, that’s all. You'll be 
treated all right. You’re wise. You’d be 
a fool to get yourself polished off. We 
got you. You haven’t got a chance.” 

They untied his hands and feet. 
stretched his limbs. 

He had made up his mind not to start 
anything in the room. Plenty of time to 
do that when they got into the halls. 
They were probably going to lead him 


He 


-down the stairways, out some side door, 


then hurl him into an automobile. But 
it was early in the night. There could 
not be any route out of that hotel abso- 
lutely safe for their enterprise. Kidnap 
a man out of a crowded hotel, lead him 
down. eight flights of stairs, out a door, 
across a sidewalk! 

There might-be some way by which 
they could gain access to an alley without 
going into the street, but somewhere 
along the line, even if they went below 
the first floor of the hotel, they surely 
would encounter some one, an employee 
of the hotel, a fireman, an engineer, a 
worker in the big storerooms. 


‘THE reporter’s hopes were very high. 
One of his captors choked him, with 
deliberation, while the other stuffed a 
smaller gag in his mouth. He did not try 
to cry out when this operation was fin- 
ished. It was a more comfortable gag, 
and he obeyed the command to keep his 
mouth closed. He did not think he could 
yell very loud; perhaps he could do no 
more than grunt; certainly he could not 
utter an articulate word. 
They yanked him to his feet. 
“Mind what I say now!” . 
The smooth-shaven man was peeping 


into the hall, watching the elevator cages, 


- waiting for a safe moment at which to 
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signal departure. It presently came. 
They hurried out and turned away from 
the elevators. There was as yet no one 
in that long corridor but themselves. 
They may have been three friends walk- 
ing briskly to some room at the end of 
the corridor. 

Step by step. No one appeared from 
any of the rooms. The journey, of course, 
required less than a minute. Just before 
they got to the end of the corridor, Harry 
first thought of the possibility of being 
thrown into another room, and held pris- 
oner there. There certainly did not seem 
to be any way out in that direction. Fire 
escape? 

But he hadn’t much chance to think, 
no opportunity to rebel, after these pos- 
sibilities assailed him, before one of the 
men suddenly opened a door at the end 
of the corridor, on one side, and pushed 
him through. 

They were on the service stairway. 
Just a fleeting thought, a renewed hope 
that even on the service stairways they 
would encounter a maid, a porter—surely 
would in that long descent—and then he 
was pushed across the landing in the 
direction of the stairs going upward. 

His hopes faded, but the muzzle of a 
pistol gouged his ribs. Three flights. of 
stairs. The man with the beard took a 
key out of his pocket and opened a door. 
A gust of air told the reporter that they 
were close to the roof. They reached the 
roof by climbing another flight of stairs; 
then they stepped out into the starlight 
from the hooded covering. 

Well, they had him, for the time being, 
at least. Any rumpus that he might kick 
up there would not draw help. It might, 
probably would, draw disaster. They 
had slipped it over on him. Until he was 
on that service stairway he had given no 
thought whatever to the roof. He was up 
on the roof, gagged, each arm held in a 
powerful grip, almost before he had a 
chance to think. 

What next? It was very much of a 
puzzle, but Harry Sowers was sufficiently 
impressed by the ingenuity of his captors 
to understand that thin hope of escape 


lay ahead. He was helpless—at their . 


mercy for whatever they had in mind. 
He walked on tiptoes, under orders, 
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across the roof. They went down a fire 
ladder to the roof of an apartment house 
four stories below the roof of the hotel. 
One of Harry’s captors went first, quite 
a distance below him, looking up, gun in 
hand. The other followed the prisoner 
down, his legs out of Harry’s reach, 
watching him, also gun in hand. This 
was not the ordinary winding fire escape, 
but an iron ladder, one of two on that 
side of the hotel, put up for additional 
means of escape for guests on the higher 
floors who might be driven by fire to the 
Aes No windows opened onto the lad- 
er. 

They crossed the roof of the apart- 
ment house. 

From the edge of that they jumped 
down to the roof of a business building, 
only half a story below, Harry jumping 
Second. He was thus always under cover 
of one gun, at least. From there they 
got onto the roof of a row of old-fash- 
joned dwelling houses, which yet remain 
standing in many of New York’s streets 
and avenues. 

Into one of these they descended, by 
way of a hooded stairway. Another man 
had met them at the top. Sowers calcu- 
lated that he was perhaps half of one 
of the city’s long blocks from the Clever- 
ing. 

On the third floor of this house he was 
thrust into a room and left there alone. 
He pulled the piece of handkerchief out 
of his mouth, but did not cry out. What 
was the use? 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A SUMMONS FOR HELP. 


HE room was in the middle of the 

house. There was no window in it, 
as the building abutted against the wall 
of another. Light was afforded by a sin- 
gle electric bulb, of weak candle power. 
The only ventilation possible was through 
the transom above the door. The air had 
a stale smell; the furnishings a musty 
look. A rickety iron bed stood against 
one wall, with a coverlet as thin as tissue. 
The bed sagged in the middle, and the 
pillows had a flat, unrestful look. There 
was a heavy, square table, a rocker and 
a straight-backed chair. The dresser 
was bare; indeed, the bareness of all the 


pieces except the bed was relieved by 
neither doily, scarf, nor cushion. 

Sowers sat down on the bed. He stared 
at the door. When they left him there 
and banged the door shut, he had not 
heard the turning of a key. Yet he did 
not try the door. He did not wish to 
remind any one of this oversight, if it 
were an oversight. 

He had cigarettes and matches. That 
helped some. The smoke hung in the 
room in lazy clouds. It was a large cham- 
ber, yet no more than a hole in the 
gloomy light and stagnant air. 

Well, he had to pull his brains to- 
gether. What would happen to the 
Blakes? That was hard to tell. Would 
they be kidnaped also? It was more than 
likely. It would be fairly easy, too, for 
the abductors to return to his room; he 
remembered that one of them took his 
key. He was probably waiting in the 
suite now. No reason why they couldn’t 
make off with Ernest and Ernestine Blake 
as they had with him. None at all. But 
there was one chance. Vanley might call 
—might come to the hotel in person. 
Vanley, whose connection with Sowers 
was known to the manager, could easily 
get a key to his room. If he did that, if 
he visited the room Well, Vanley 
might be knocked on the head, if the kid- 
napers were there waiting. But if Vanley 
got one peep into the room, at the tum- 
bled bed and the torn sheet, and got 
away, he could save the Blakes. Yet it 
was only a slim chance that Vanley 
would call. 

Then there was another chance. Ernest 
and Ernestine Blake had to pass his door 
to get to their own. Blake might knock. 
Sowers had said he-would be in the room, 
waiting. An unanswered knock might 
possibly arouse their suspicions. If it 
only did, if it kept them from entering 
their suite before an investigation, they 
might avoid his fate and be enabled to 
sound an instantaneous alarm. If the 
Blakes were kidnaped, too, the alarm 
would not be spread until the next fore- 
noon. 

It was five minutes to ten. 
was like a tomb. 

Sowers had not been relieved of either 
his watch or money. It seemed an hour 


The house 
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later when his watch said three minutes 
after ten. 

“Pll go nutty!” he exclaimed and got 
up and paced the floor. 

He was up and down for the better 
part of an hour, fighting his curiosity in 
respect to the door. In time he would 
try the door, but not yet—not yet. A 
movement too soon in that direction 
might dispel that thin hope. 

About eleven o’clock some one shoved 
in a pitcher of water. Sowers saw only 
a big thick hand. No key was turned in 
the door. He was certain of it now. 
Still he kept away from it. 

The room and the halls were thickly 
carpeted. A half dozen thugs might be 
moving about just outside, and he not 
hear them. Neither could they hear him. 
He peeped through the keyhole, saw 
nothing but darkness, and hung his hat 
on the knob. That would keep them 
from seeing him. No face appeared at 
the transom. 

Five minutes past eleven. Well, the 
Blakes would be getting back to the 
Clevering any moment now. 


P and down the room he walked, to 

and fro. At eleven thirty he began 
at intervals to listen at the crack of the 
door. It was almost twelve thirty be- 
fore he heard sounds. Voices, low, abrupt 
snatches of conversation, a short scuf- 
fle, the sound of a body scraping the wall 
—all on the floor above—a door closing. 
Whispers on the stairway leading to the 
floor below; creaking of the stairs; then 
silence again. 

The keyhole still revealed to him noth- 
ing but darkness. Continued silence, 
nerve wracking, baffling. A full hour he 
listened, but nothing came, not even the 
creaks from the staircase. He drank 
water nervously, drained the pitcher, then 
threw himself on the bed. 

He had not yet turned the knob of his 
door, nor did he mean to do so until he 
had some kind of a plan. 

One foolhardy move might cut off even 
that slim chance. He lay on the bed 
and smoked, staring up at the lofty ceil- 
ing; he thought he heard, from time to 
time, a_creak in the floor above. But, 
when he listened for it, it did not come. 


were much alike. 


It was only when his mind was elsewhere 


_ that he thought he heard it—vague, elu- 


sive, tantalizing. It was not there when 
he strained his ears. 

If he were to make a dash, he ought to 
wait until very late in the night; until 
almost daylight in fact. He had no idea 
how many men were in the house, but 
the sounds he had heard convinced him 
that Ernest and Ernestine Blake had been 
brought in—were quartered somewhere 
under that sinister roof. Very late, some 
of the men, at least, would be asleep. If 
he remained quiet, hour after hour, the 
tenseness of their vigilance might relax. 
If he kept stirring them up with noises 
and movements they would never quiet 
down; they would be on watch every mo- 
ment. He would, if he could, sleep—or 
pretend to sleep. Yes, that was an ex- 
cellent idea, 

He took off his shoes and coat and 
unloosened his collar. He turned off the 
light and stretched out on the bed; then 
he closed his eyes. But, of course, he 
couldn’t sleep; he had to hold himself 
from smoking again. He shouldn’t do 
that. The air of the room was stuffy 
enough as it was. Besides, he should con- 
vince his captors that he was too strongly 
intimidated to attempt escape. He must 
pretend to sleep, anyhow. He looked at 
the transom from time to time, but, with 
his own light out, that had. become 
merely part of the general blackness. 

Lying there,-with his eyes closed, his 
thoughts began to emerge from the tur- 
moil of the night. Before he realized it, 
he was thinking clearly, with an ease and 
speed approaching deduction. He had 
convinced himself that both Ernest and 
Ernestine Blake were in the house. They 
would be put in separate rooms, on dif- 
ferent floors, likely. He had heard a 
door close upstairs. One of them put 
away? He had heard sounds on the stair- 
case going down. Another led below and 
put away there? Three prisoners in the 
house, as far away from the street as pos- 
sible, and yet kept safely separated. All 
right. There were four floors in the 
house, likely as not. These old dwellings 
There were thousands 
of rooming houses in New York, with the 
same layout as this, from what Sano 
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had seen of it: Halls with a door at each 
end, doors along one side, and an open 
staircase on the other. A man could 
stand at the banister of the top floor 
and look clear down to the first floor. 

Sowers was on the third floor. At least, 
he had descended two flights of stairs, 
one from the roof to the top floor, then 
another. A second prisoner would be on 
the second floor, the third on the fourth. 

He continued to think in a straight 
line. It was interesting, this process of 
deduction. 

In the hypothetical situation he was 
creating, he had placed Ernest Blake 
either on the fourth or the second floor. 
Would not the man be put as high up 
as possible, so that if he succeeded by 
his greater strength and activity in get- 
ting out of his room and into the halls, 
he would have just that much farther 
to go to get down to the street? That 
reasoning put Ernest Blake on the fourth 
floor, his sister on the second. And would 
not they be quartered in rooms without 
windows? Assuredly. 

The rooms at the ends of the halls, no 
doubt, had windows. The rooms mid- 
way of the house did not. So he began 
to think of Ernest Blake just above him, 
Ernestine Blake below. He listened 
again for some sound from above. Noth- 
ing—nothing from any quarter. 

Well, what was the use of linking to- 
gether such a chain of probabilities if 
his deductions were not somehow put to 
a test? None whatever. 


UT he should wait. Yes, he should 

wait. At last, he had a scheme, a 
theory to test. He lay on the bed trem- 
bling with eagerness, fighting off the de- 
sire to smoke. He lay there for ages, it 
seemed, exercising his will power. He 
thought it must be at least five o’clock 
in the morning. He ventured to strike a 
match and look at his watch. It was 
twenty minutes past three. 

He fell back on the bed. He did not 
smoke. He had to stick it out—had to 
wait until at least five o’clock. Five 
o’clock in the morning would be a sleepy 
hour for the men in that house. Hour 
after hour, and no disturbance from any 
of the prisoners. The guards, wherever 


they were, whoever they were, would re- 
lax. It was humanly impossible to keep 
vigilance at the highest pitch when a man 
under guard hardly refused to stir. 

Twice more he looked at his watch; 
the last time at five minutes to five. He 
got out of bed, in his stocking feet, feel- 
ing around cautiously for the heavy table. 
He found it and slid his hand along it. 
He pulled it out from the wall, an inch 
at a time, pausing every few moments in 
that velvet blackness to listen, to gaze 
at the point where he knew the transom 
was—seeing nothing beyond.the imagi- 
nary specks of fire, which appear before 
open eyes in darkness as thick as that. 
He got the table where he wanted it. It 
was heavy, solid. The carpet, heavily 
padded underneath, gave no sound. 

Then he felt for the chair. He had 
not previously touched it, but now he 
ascertained that it was sturdy. He placed 
it on the table gently—so gently that it 
merely scraped a trifle. He listened. 
Then he got onto the table and thence on 
the chair, standing in his stocking feet, 
straightening up a kink at a time. He 
stretched his arm upward, opened his 
hand, reached. He could not touch the 
ceiling. He did not dare stand on his 
tiptoes on that precarious perch. 

He sighed. All the way down he had 
to come, striving not to make the slight- 
est sound. It was difficult, nerve rack- 
ing. Presently he stood on the floor, per- 
spiring like a harvest hand. 

Sowers did not know whether he had 
missed the ceiling by an inch or a foot. 
He had not seen anything in the room 
which he might use to negotiate the dis- . 
tance between his hand and the ceiling. 
He couldn’t think of a single object which 
might be turned to his purpose. 

All he could think of was a cigarette, 
but still he did not smoke. He meant for 
a few minutes longer to convince any one 
who might be listening that he was 
asleep. Then he began to look in the 
drawers in the dresser. He could -not 
do that noiselessly. One of them stuck. 
It scraped when it did come open. All of 
them gave off some sound. And his 
search was unavailing there. Was there 
a drawer in the table? 

He found it, and e moment he pulled 


` «would take just one more chance. 
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it open he heard some round object roll- 


ing on the bottom of the drawer. A pen- 
holder! 
That might do the business. It was 


about six inches long. Sowers listened at 
the door again and heard nothing. He 
moved with more confidence now, up onto 
the table, the chair. 

The dead silence was curious, yet he 
was certain that his own room and the 
rooms of the others were under guard. 

He straightened up, lifting his arm, 
the penholder clutched in his fingers. He 
could touch the ceiling with it—more 
than touch it. Still he hesitated, fear- 
ful of the possible consequences. Well, 
he had to make a try at something—a 
move of some sort toward freedom. He 
must ascertain the whereabouts of Ernest 
Blake and his sister, if possible. 


HE tapped the ceiling with the pen- 

holder. It gave off sharp little raps, 
which sounded extraordinarily loud to 
him in the silence. 

Nothing happened. He stood there 
with bated breath, his legs trembling with 
excitement. His footing was secure if 
he kept his balance. He became em- 
boldened, reached up, and tapped the 
ceiling again, this time harder. 

Still nothing happened. Sowers under- 
stood the psychology of a person impris- 
oned against his will, on the lookout for 

- a chance to escape. He ought to under- 
stand it. He had put in close to seven 
hours in that room, alone, filled with mis- 
givings. If he heard taps on the ceiling 
below his room, he would speedily tap on 
the floor in reply—seize every little straw. 
There was a_quality of hope, of promise, 
in such taps. Yet no reply came from 
above. 

His deductions were probably all 
wrong. The chance that one of the 
Blakes was in the room above was very 
slim. They might not even be in the 
house. 

He tapped on the ceiling the third time. 
Two quick taps, a pause, two more. He 
waited perhaps thirty seconds, decided he 

He 

` tapped the fourth time, in the same meas- 
ured way—tapped, then listened, with 
scant hope. 
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Then the answer came from the room 
above: Two quick taps, a pause, two 
more. 

The reporter found his legs trembling 
violently. He was in imminent danger 
of toppling from his perch. He steadied 
himself, took a grip on his nerves, and ap- 
plied the penholder to the ceiling, chang- 
ing the measure now. 

The answer was repeated from above, 
‘also to the changed measure. Hollow 
knocks, different in tone from his own, 
as though the person above were rapping 
on a carpeted floor. 

Sowers descended, stood in the center 
of the room, tense, alert. The occupant 
of the room above rapped again, and 
still again—then desisted. It struck the 
reporter as a summons for help. 

He crept to the door. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NO CHOICE. 


T was unlocked. Sowers opened the 

door an inch at a time. Darkness and 
silence in that strange house; only the 
distant hum of an elevated train, sounds 
of a noisy automobile passing through the 
street below. What the darkness held 
he had no way of knowing. Some one 
might be standing six inches away, gun 
in hand. He explored around and felt 
nothing until his hand encountered the 
banister rail, a few steps from his door. 
He followed this around to the stairway 
going upward. 

The stairs creaked, no matter how cau- 
_tiously he stepped in his stocking feet. 
He might be walking into a trap. It was 
inconceivable that they would throw him 
into a room and leave him absolutely un- 
guarded.. It might all be a trick—the 
tapping on the floor above, the silence, 
the darkness—everything. He might be 
struck down. Yet he could not back up 
now. He did not back up. He kept go- 
ing, following the rail up to the fourth 
floor and around to a point in front of 
the room above his own. 

Was that door unlocked? Who was 
inside? Well, he had to press to the 
limit the streak of luck that seemed to 
have befallen him. It was mysterious, — 
yet he could not tell into what mistakes, 
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errors of judgment, the fancied security 
of his captors may have led them. It 
was now or never. He stepped to the 
door, turned the knob, opened it. 

“Sowers!” 

“Yes, it’s me, Blake.” 

Quiet whispers; Ernest Blake waiting 
in the darkness; the two men feeling 
around for each other; their hands meet- 
ing. 
“How’d you open that door?” Blake 
asked. 

“It was unlocked. I just epened it.” 

“Unlocked?” 

Whispers, all whispers, with the door 
closed softly. 

“Veh—unlocked. 
it?” 

“No. It wasn’t unlocked a while ago. 
They gave me a pitcher of water. For- 
got to lock it, I guess.” 

“Maybe. It’s funny.” 

“Where’s my sister?” 

“I don’t know. Well look for her. 
They brought her here, eh?” 

“Yes. Let’s get started.” 

The brother was quivering all over. 
Sowers hesitated. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “It’s funny 
—awful funny—letting us alone like this. 
I don’t like it.” 

“Tt is funny.” 

“But we'll have to keep going, I guess 
—just keep going. I think she’s down- 
stairs, a couple of flights, anyway. Come 
on »” 


Didn’t you know 


They drained Ernest Blake’s water 
pitcher, then started. 

In the hall again, on the stairway, 
Blake in his stocking feet, too; one step 
at a time, lorg pauses in the darkness, 
past the door of Sowers’ room, down an- 
other flight. Down the well of the stair- 
case, on the first floor, they could make 
out a faint glow of light—pale, uncertain, 
seeping in from the street. But above 
that was darkness—the darkness of a 
house without side windows, with the 
front windows cut off by closed hall 
doors. At the rail on the second floor 
they stopped. 

It was a chance. There were two doors 
on the side. Their fingers had come into 
contact with both. It was a problem 
which to open first, or to try to open. 


Either of the doors might open into 
Ernestine Blake’s room; either might 
open into the room of one of the crooks 
who brought them there. It was a 
chance, a desperate chance, but one that 
had to be taken. 

Sowers tried the door of the room im- 
mediately below his own. It yielded, and 
they felt their way inside; arousing no 
one, they continued to explore, going all 
over it. The room was unoccupied. They 
returned to the hall and tried the second 
door. 

That yielded, too, and in that room 
they found Ernestine Blake. 

“Oh-h-h!” 

“Sh-h-h! It’s us.” 

‘THE bed squeaked, her feet found the 

fioor, and Ernest’s arms found her. 
She was almost a dead weight, shook all 
over convulsively, gasped painfully in the 
effort to restrain her sobs. 

“Tve found it,” she managed to say 
presently. 

“Yes, yes—you’re all right now. We’ll 
get out of here.” 

Apparently the brother did not under- 
stand. But Sowers had stepped close to 
them, whispering: 

“Found—found what, Miss Blake?” 

“The painting.” 

Blake’s body stiffened, and his arms 
tightened about the girl in his excitement. 
Zai he came to himself and released 

er. 

“Where?” he demanded. 

“In this room—over there.” 

There was a long silence. 

“I wonder if we could chance a light, 
Sowers?” 
“No. 

light.” 

“It isn’t on the wall,” the girl told 
them. It’s in a flat box on the floor. It’s 
wrapped in paper. And, Ernie, I think— 
I think I understand.” 

“You’ve seen it—studied it?” 

“When I first came in, I noticed the 
box. There was no lid on it, just some- 
thing inside, wrapped in paper. J un- 
wrapped it. It was the painting. It was 
lying flat in the box. I saw it upside 
down first. The light was on then. I 
turned the light out later. I feel safer 


We can get it down without a 


= 
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in the dark—don’t feel that they are look- 
ing at me, through the keyhole, the tran- 
som——”” 

“Ves, yes,” her brother interrupted. 
“You saw the painting, upside down. 
What then?” 

“I was at the head of it, when I took 
off the paper, looking at it at a slant. I 
saw—I. think I understand. It may 
sound foolish, but———” 

“No, no, it isn’t foolish. What did you 
see, Teeny?” 

“The old door—the old door that goes 
to the lower level, in Mine No. 1.” 

This was unintelligible to Sowers, well 
nigh so to Blake. It was bizarre and 
sounded like a vagary, the product of a 
feverish dream induced by the exciting 
events of the night. 

“You think I’m out of my head,” the 
girl was saying, in a louder whisper, “but 
Pm not. That idea struck me. I looked 
at it from different angles, always going 
back to the head of it. 
door—so strangely. We played in the 
mine when we were small, Ernie. You 
remember the old stope door—the lower 
stope?” 

“Yes, yes—I remember.” 

“In the portrait—grandfather’s coat is 
open, that old-fashioned coat, old-fash- 
ioned vest buttoning high up, with his 
gold watch chain, the big one we still 
have, looping across the vest. Remember 
that old rusty chain on the stope door, 
Ernie?” 

“Yes. It looped 

“From one side to the other, remember 
—up, then down to the other side, held 
in the center by a peg, a spike. The 
watch chain, looking at the painting up- 
side down, loops upward, too. The coat 
is open. The strip of the vest under- 
neath looks just like that door, Ernie, 
with the string of buttons for that row of 
copper nails that ran down the center 
of it.~ The chain running across—oh, 
it jooks just like that door. It’s cut off 


square at the top. That’s the bottom of ` 


the picture, looking—at it that way; and 
—and, Ernie—I know you won’t believe 
me, but you'll see. You'll see it for your- 
self.” 

“What? See, what?” 

“The links of the watch chain, Ernie— 


& 


It was there, that — 


the links. They’re letters, when you look 
at the chain upside down. They’re done 
in oil. They look ragged, just little flecks 
of gold paint, but—but they’re letters. I 
saw them!” 

“You—you read them?” 


“They say: ‘Second pillar lower 
stope.’” 

Silence again; Sowers bending close, 
absorbed. 

“Yes, they do, Ernie. Those links— 


they spell that. ‘Second pillar lower 
stope.’ You'll see.’ 

Ernest Blake Ske like a man in a 
dream. . 
“But there isn’t any second pillar in 
the lower stope. They never took much 
ore out of that level. It didn’t grade up. 
There’s only a little chamber, and they 
left just one pillar. No second pillar 
there.” 

“Well, you wait until you see that 
chain, in the painting.” 

“Tyve been on the lower level lots of 
times. I’ve opened that door, pulled off 
the rusty chain. I’ve hunted there with 
Lant Cunnignham, trying to jerk his mind 
back. I never found anything. But I 
know they never took out enough ore 
to make a second pillar necessary. It 
isn’t there, that’s all. Think we’d better 
look at the painting, Sowers?” 

“No, not here.” 


HEY came back to themselves, then. 
In the excitement of what looked 
like a discovery, they had wasted pre- 
cious seconds—taken desperate chances. 

“Let’s go,” Sowers said. 

The method by which they would go 
required some thought. Neither Blake 
nor Sowers had shoes, hat or coat. But, 
if they were to go on downstairs, they 
certainly would not venture above for 
those trifles. They certainly were trifles 
now. The men had their money on their 
persons, their watches in their vests. One 
more flight of stairs, and they would be 
on the first floor. 

Sowers and Blake felt around for the 
box containing the portrait. It wasn’t 
large—perhaps three feet long over all, 
two feet across. They did not venture 
to turn on che light, for even one peep at 
the painting. Blake lifted the box. 
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Fear, grim apprehension, seized the re- 
porter at that moment. But he did not 
express it. He led the way out of the 
room. 

There was more light at the bottom of 
the stairs. Daylight, just peeping, en- 
abled them to see ahead, in a gray, 
ghostly pallor. But the silence of the 
house remained unbroken; nothing 
reached their ears beyond the detached 
sounds of the city outside, a clatter of 
hoofs, the voice of a milkman calling to 
his horse, the rise and fall of the ele- 
vated’s roar. 

Yet the mind of Harry Sowers, filled 
with the idea that had come to him in 
the room, refused to be comforted by the 
seeming absence of the men who had 
kidnaped them. 

“Be ready for anything,” he cautioned. 

At the bottom of the stairs he saw a 
telephone on a stand, close to the last 
step. His thoughts flew from one thing 
to another. They got down there, Sow- 
ers first, the girl next, Blake last, bearing 
the painting under his arm. Sowers and 


Blake looked woefully tough in that eerie’ 


light from the street, coming through the 
glass panel in the front door. Beaten up 
again before their faces had much recov- 
ered from the experiences of the previous 
night, they looked more like hospital 
cases than they did like men able to put 
up a fight against whatever odds might 
confront them. Blake’s countenance tes- 
tified to the fight he had put up in the 
suite at the Clevering. He had acquired 
another black eye. The flesh of Sowers’ 
jaw displayed a red welt and a gash, 
puffed and discolored. The gentieman 
with a Vandyke beard had a sturdy fist. 

The girl’s eyes were wide open in 
fright; her face was pale; yet she moved 
as steadily as the men. 

Sowers took a match from his vest 
pocket, snapped it in two, put one piece 
back, held the other in his fingers. For 
just a few moments they stood, the girl 
and her brother between Sowers and the 
closed sliding doors of the first-floor par- 
lor. Sowers’ fingers fussed with the tele- 
phone quickly, skillfully, yet he did not 
pick it up, nor seek to use it. For just 
a few moments, hardly longer than the 
space of a breath, he worked. 


r” 


“The door,’ he whispered. “If it’s 
locked, we’ll smash the glass out.” 

A man’s face appeared, framed in the 
glass panel of the door, rising up from 
the crouching position he had maintained 
in the vestibule. He tapped the glass 
with the muzzle of a pistol and grinned. 

At that instant the sliding doors of the 
parlor opened. Faces, any number of 
them—a half dozen at least—guns, grins. 

“Up the stairs! Back up the stairs!” 

They had no choice. 

Ernestine Blake shrieked, fainted and 
sank to the floor, like a dangling string 
suddenly released. The brother reached 
for her, but he was quickly seized. 

Sowers’ hands flew up. He yelled 
loudly: 

“Don’t kill us!” 

Running feet sounded above stairs. 
There had not been a single moment in 
which they had been unguarded. They 
had been tricked; let to go just so far 
and no farther. 

Back in the parlor, over the heads of 
others, Sowers saw the smiling face of 
Joe Klondike, handsome, triumphant. 

“Don’t kill us!” Sowers yelled again. 

“Shut that fellow’s mouth,” Joe Klon- 
dike commanded. 

Before they could get to him, however, 
Harry yelled again. He continued to 
babble entreaties that his life be spared, 
as they led him upstairs, followed by 
Ernest Blake and his sister, the latter 
borne by two men. 

“The reporter’s lost his nerve,’ some 
one said. And, indeed, it seemed that 
that was what had happened. 

“Ffe’s cracked, wild-eyed, loony.” 

They pushed Sowers back into the 
third-floor room and shut the door. He 
continued to babble, begging his unseen 
enemies to spare his life. 

Ernestine Blake, out of her faint, again 
in the room on the floor below, listened 
to Sowers’ mutterings. She frowned, with 
great disappointment, and walked nerv- 
ously about. 

CHAPTER XV. 
WITH A PIECE OF MATCH. 
BUT Harry Sowers presently let up his 


whining entreaties. He may have 
been sleeping, for all the noise he made. 
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Yet he was neither sleeping nor alto- 
gether exhausted. He had his shoes on 
now, though he lay stretched out on the 
bed—waiting. 

He had not long to wait, yet it seemed 
long. He became aware, first, of the tin- 
kling of the doorbell somewhere in the 
nether depths of the house. Then foot- 
steps hurrying upstairs, and, before he 
could get to the door, it was flung open, 
and two men pounced on him. They 
flung him onto the bed, and once again 
he suffered the gagging discomfort of a 
handkerchief in his mouth. They held 
him there, while things happened outside. 

Another man stuck his head into the 
room. 

“Hold him tight,” he admonished. 
“There’s a cop at the door. Were shoo- 
ing him off.” 

“A cop! How——” 

“That’s the mystery.” 

He went away. Harry’s captors studied 
each other curiously and in some alarm. 
But they held onto him. He did not 
struggle, but he kept watching their faces, 
keen to detect every flicker of doubt and 
misgiving. 

They did not talk. Then the panic 
in the house broke out. 

The shrill blast of a policeman’s whis- 
tle, in the street, penetrated to every room 
in that doomed house. Sowers’ assailants 
leaped off him, as though his flesh had 
suddenly turned to red-hot steel. 

“Raided!” one of them cried. 

They dashed from the room. 

The reporter got off the bed, looked 
out the open door cautiously, and hoped 
that Ernest and Ernestine Blake would 
not be too precipitate in leaving their 
rooms. Men were racing downstairs and 
upstairs, seeking escape by way of the 
roof and the basement—rats scurrying 
from the holds of a sinking ship. 

The glass of the front door crashed, a 
shot—a volley. A clamor in the street, 
more running—the dull thump of hurry- 
ing feet on the carpeted floors and stair- 
ways. Ernestine Blake was sobbing hys- 
terically. Sowers dashed into the hall- 
way, his arm in the air. He took no 
chances on being mistaken by the police 
and shot down. 

_ “Three of us prisoners here, officer!” 
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he shouted to a policeman. 
down there as 

Ernest Blake raced down from the 
fourth floor. 

But the police took no chances. There 
were three of them in the house. Others 
were atriving in speedy automobiles, 
throwing a net around that whole block. 
Blake and Sowers and the girl were cor- 
ralled. All three uttered volleys of excited 
explanations. Sowers presently thought 
of his reporter’s police card. He told a 
policeman it was in his coat, in the room. 
That did the trick. 

There was a wounded man on the floor 
in the hall below. 


S° far as any one knew, few of the 
gang got away. Eight were captured, 
in addition to the wounded man. No one 
but the crooks themselves knew just how 
many of them had been in the house. 
Sowers sought out a police captain. 

“Did they get Joe Klondike?” he 
asked. 

“Joe Klondike! 
this?” 

“He certainly is.” 

The captain rattled out questions and 
hurried off somewhere to give that infor- 
mation to those searching the neighbor- 
hood. 

. Ernest and Ernestine Blake were in the 
first-floor parlor. Policemen were sys- 
tematically examining the house. The 
three freed prisoners were told to wait 
there. They would probably be ques- 
tioned very soon. 

“Sowers,” Blake asked, “just what did 
you do?” 

“Do—when?”’ 

“How did you fetch the cops here?” 

“Oh, I almost forgot that. Some ex- 
citement, eh? Feel all right now, Miss 
Blake?” 

“Nervous, but happy,” she replied. 

“You’ve got one more black eye than 
you had when you started for the theater 
last night, Blake.” 

“Thats my  specialty—accumulating 
black eyes. Somebody’s painted your. 
face a bit, too, since then.” 

“They played for my jaw this time.” 

“Come on, Sowers. How did you get 
word to the police?” Bees: 


Is he mixed up in 
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eet I telephoned them.” 
Tele——” 

“Sure.” He led them into the hall and 
picked the telephone off the little table. 
“Why,” he said, grinning a horrible grin 
with his battered face, “they haven’t cut 
me off yet.” 

He plucked a broken piece of match 
from the little slot under the receiver 
hook. The hook dropped into place. 

“That kept the hook up,” he explained, 
“with the receiver still hanging to it. If 
they had seen the receiver off the hook, 
they’d have tumbled. But they never no- 
ticed that the hook was up—the phone 
open.” 

A certain troubled look which had been 
hovering in the eyes of Ernestine Blake 
vanished. 

“The phone was open,” she said. 
“Central could hear, plugged in, and 
asked ‘Number?’ And she heard 

“Well, she must have heard, Miss 
Blake. I don’t know of anything else 
that might have brought the police.” 

“And all that yelling you did here in 
the hall——-” 

“Of course! That was my message to 
central. Don’t you remember I hollered 
the word ‘kill’ a lot?” 

“I do. And you kept up your cries 
upstairs, just to cover up your ruse?” 

“Sure. Did you think I was scared, 
Miss Blake?” 

She smiled and looked her admiration. 

“Pm awfully glad,” she said. 

The reporter thanked her. 

“Of course, I was scared, Miss Blake,” 
he insisted. “Honest, I was—good and 
scared. I’m no‘hero. But I knew we 
had to do something. Just before we all 
started down, I got a hunch that they’d 
spring out on us, before we could get out- 
side. It’s all a trick, I said to myself, 
to get us to talk, so they could listen 
in. Well, we talked. We’ll discuss that 
later—how we chewed the rag in that 
room up there, about what Miss Blake 
saw in the painting. I don’t know 
whether they heard us or not. But I 
got that hunch. I was up on the stairs 
there. I saw the telephone. If they’ll 


~ Jet me get to that, I said to myself, I'll 


- take the receiver off and yell ‘Help!’ until 
~ I’m knocked cold. But that wouldn’t do, 


if I could think of something else. They’d 
be onto me the instant I picked up the 
phone—knock me out before central an- 
swered, anyhow. No message would get 
out that way. I don’t know how I 
thought about the match. I was thinking 
of a thousand and one things about that 
time. It just popped into my head— 
seemed to; and, almost before I knew it, 
ĮI was fixing the phone. A man can do 
a lot of thinking when he’s scared.” 

“And when he’s clever,” she rejoined, 
“and has presence of mind. You can’t 
make me believe you were frightened, 
Mr. Sowers—not ever!” 

“Thank you.” 


THE look in her eyes thrilled, disturbed 
* him, disturbed him because of the 
possibility that he may have woefully 
mistaken its import. That would be aw- 
ful, to take encouragement from that, the 
way he had begun to feel toward Ernes- 
tine Blake—awful, to build up hope on 
that, only to have it dashed to bits. 

But here, here! He had work to-do. 

He hunted up the officer in charge of 
the policemen in the house, got his con- 
sent to use the telephone, and called 
Vanley at his home. 

“I’m pinched,” he told the city editor. 

“Well, stay pinched,” Vanley growled 
good- naturedly. “You might have spent 
another hour in your cell without getting 
me out-of bed. All right, all right, Sow- 
ers. What’s the trouble?” 

“The story’s broke, boss,” the reporter 
announced. “Police are in it now—other 
papers will get it—get some of it.” 

“PIL be right down,” Vanley returned. 
“What particular jail are you in, by the 
way?” 

“No jail at all. I’m in a private house, 
half a block from the Clevering. It looks 
like a cheap rooming house, with the - 
roomers and the landlady and the cham- 
bermaid off on a picnic. The joint is full 
of cops, and there’s a thug in the back 
bedroom, with a bullet in his arm. 
They’ve rounded up seven or eight others, 
and they’re still frisking the roofs and the 
basements in the neighborhood—alleys 
and everything. It looks like a cee 
except 

“Except what?” 
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“Well, 
You know whom I mean?” 
“Was he there?” 

“He certainly was. 
was here, too, but that’s gone with him. 


they didn’t get the big guy 


And the portrait 


There’s a lot to tell you, boss. You may 
have to give me expense money for a 
long railroad trip, if you want this yarn 
cleaned up right. I’ve still got a poker 
game coming to me on the office, you 
know.” 

“Railroad trip where?” 

“Colorado.” 

“You mean——’ 

“I mean that I see the finish of this 
story. It’s out there—out there in that 
old mine at Peakton. And believe me, 
it’s some finish! And the bouquets go 
to Miss Ernestine Blake.” 

“PI be right down. What’s the ad- 
dress?” 

“Pll have to get it from the cops. I’ve 
never even seen the front of this house, 
boss.” 

“How'd you get into it?” 

“From the roof.” 

He got the address and gave it to the 
city editor. 

No word came into the house of any 
trace of Joe Klondike. The alarm was 
flashed throughout the city. But the 
minutes and the hours went by, with no 
report of his capture. He did not show 
up in any of his haunts; did not appear 
at his bachelor’s apartment. in. Central 
Park West. It seemed that the police, at 
last, had something on Joe Klondike. 
They had never been able to hook him 
up completely with the gambling houses 
they raided. He slid out of those 
charges. But ,here was kidnaping—kid- 
naping, holding his victims under duress. 
Serious charges—good for a long stretch 
behind the bars any day. And three were 
creditable witnesses who would swear he 
had been in the house, to say nothing of 
the confessions that probably would be 
obtained from at least. one, if not more, 
of his gang. 

Joe Klondike hooked up, at last, as the 
captain of a gang of crooks and gunmen! 
All very well, but Joe declined to permit 
the police to Ja a hand on his shoulder. 

he charges ea just as well be no 
more serious than stealing peanuts off a 


+? 


if 4 


roaster in the street if Joe weren’t 
rabbed. 

Harry Sowers had his own ideas. That 
portrait had been planted in the house, 
in Ernestine Blake’s room of captivity. 
It was meant that she should find it; 
meant that the reporter and her brother 
should go sneaking about the house until 
they found her. If they already knew 
the precious secret of the portrait, they 
would talk about it, drop some word, 
thinking their captors had abandoned the 
place for some reason or other. They 
would be permitted to go just so far, to 
talk as much as possible, get to the door, 
in fact, with ears everywhere alert for a 
chance word that would reveal the se- 
cret. 

Joe Klondike, or some of his men 
planted about the house, had heard some- 
thing—some part of the conversation 
about what Ernestine Blake had discov- 
ered in the portrait. Joe Klondike had 
the painting. He was looking for the 
message of which he now had at least a 
hint. He was on his way to Colorado. 

“But this job belongs to the Beacon,” 
Harry Sowers kept telling himself. “It’s 


us who’ve got the goods on Joe ‘Klondike, 


and it’s our privilege to bring him in,” 

Yet the police would insist on full and 
complete information. Many of the pris- 
oners had been recognized as notorious 
crooks. 

Vanley came in, saw at once that the 
interior of the place bore no resemblance 
to a gambling house, and asked Sowers: 

“How did you happen to come here?” 

“I didn’t come, boss. I was brought.” 

They had a chance, the Blakes and 
the newspaper men, for a private con- 
ference before the police began question- 
ing them. Policemen were kind enough 
to bring in coffee and sandwiches. 

And this was the story the police got: 

Joe Klondike—Sowers had let his 


name slip out before he thought—years” 


previously had swindled the father of Er- 
nest and Ernestine Blake. He had 
learned that the children of his victim 
were in the city, knew they were rich, 


kidnaped them, probably for ransom— - 


a 


fetching the reporter along because he 


happened to be on the scene and was 


apparently a friend-of the Blakes. The F 
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portrait was not mentioned. Neither 
was the supposed treasure of gold. Van- 
ley could not be blamed for protecting 
his own story from the energies of other 
newspapers. He wanted to go through 
with the story independently of the po- 
lice. The police already had enough to 
spur them on in their search for Joe 
_ Klondike. Additional details were un- 
necessary. The police should be thankful 
for the load of crooks and thugs thrown 
into their hands. It was the Beacon’s 
story. 

And on that the Blakes and Sowers 

were dismissed by the police. With 
Vanley they went at once to the Clever- 
ing. 
“If you fellows get beat up a couple 
more times,” the city editor said, “you'll 
be put out of the Clevering on your gen- 
eral appearance. I doubt if the doorman 
would let you in now, if Miss Blake 
wasn’t along.” 


THEY went upstairs to the suite, spend- 

ing some time in recounting just 
what happened there. Sowers gave a 
thrilling account of the attack on him. 
The Blakes told how they had been way- 
laid and captured, when they stepped into 
the suite. They had been taken to the 
house down the street by the same route 
that Sowers had traversed. Yes, the girl 
said, they compelled her to jump the half 
story too, from the roof of the apartment 
house to the business building. 

“Sowers,” said Vanley, “I’m going to 
let you give your story over the phone 
to Reedy. Be careful now. Give him 
just what the other fellows will get out 
of the police: All of you will have to 
dodge reporters all day. The Beacon 
will cover enough of the story to keep 
from being scooped. But the big story 
is yet to come.. The Beacon wants that, 
exclusive—by wire, from Peakton.” 

They elaborated on what they had al- 
ready told him concerning Ernestine 
Blake’s idea in respect to the portrait. 
He got it, detail by detail. ~ 

“ve got faith in it,” the city editor 
-~ declared. “Somewhere in that lower 
- level you'll find it—the gold. The sec- 

ond pillar—you say there’s only one pillar 
jn the lower stope, Blake? Well, why not 


look at the spot where the second pillar 
would have been cut out, if the work 
there had gone on?” 

Ernest Blake leaped to his feet. 

“That’s it—that’s it!” he cried. 

He stared from one to the other, with 
glistening eyes. 

“That old granddad of yours,” Vanley 
suggested, “was a man who probably 
wanted his children to work for what 
they got—exert fhemselves.” 

“Yes, he was that kind of a man.” 

“But he did leave a record of the se- 
cret and chuckled to himself over the 
stunt he framed up with that artist. The 
artist wasn’t in on it, I don’t suppose. 
The words don’t reveal much. Probably 
thought the old gentleman was eccentric 
and humored him. He also told Lant 
Cunningham about it. But Lant has for- 
gotten—can’t remember.” 

Vanley considered things, 
about the room. 

“And, somehow,” he said, “I feel that 
it isn’t a treasure you are going to find 
—not'a chest of gold. It’s something 
else. It’s valuable, of course. I—I don’t 
know. I await the outcome, hopefully 
and eagerly. Now, Sowers can leave on 
the next train. How about you folks?” 

“We'll go with him,” the girl replied. 

“You can’t take him away from us 
now,” Blake asserted. 

“All right. You may find Joe Klon- 
dike out there—you may and you may 
not. I’d go quietly out to that mine and 
drive down to Peakton from some place 
a few miles away. Don’t let the news 
out that you’re home, until you’ve had 
a chance to look things over at the mine. 
If he is out there, he'll lay a trap for 
you. If he got the hint as to what the 
portrait means, he’ll be there. You can’t 
escape it; he’s a fast worker. Has his 
dens scattered all over town. That room- 
ing house down the street, he got that 
some way—or has had it. Probably did 


walking 


~ have it as a lodging place for his thugs. 


It’s hard for us to understand how he 
can frame up these things. But the un- 
derworld of New York is an amazing 
thing, anyway—stunts almost unbeliev- 
able come up right along. If I know 
what I’m talking about, we’ve got him— 
we'll get him out there at that mine. I’m 
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not going to handicap you with detailed 
instructions, Sowers. After all, it’s 
Blake’s job. You're just a reporter trail- 
ing along to get the story.” 

“He’s the whole thing in this,” Blake 

_ cut in. 

“Tf it wasn’t for Mr. Sowers,” the girl 
supplemented, “wed still be groping in 
the dark.” 

“Groping in the dark!” Sowers re- 
peated with a laugh. “Thank you for 
the compliment, Miss Blake, but that ex- 
pression makes me think I’m still in that 
house down the street. I put in the night 
groping in the dark.” 

“And found a way out for us.” 

Vanley looked at the reporter with ad- 
miration. 

“That was good work with that tele- 
phone, Sowers,” he said. “Good work! 
The police say they got the tip from the 
telephone exchange. Well, as I was say- 
ing—you’re on your own, Sowers, with 
the Beacon behind you for expense 
money. I can’t tell you what to do. I 
don’t know what you'll be up against. 
Get the story, is all I can say. You don’t 
need instructions. You’ve proved that.” 

“Say,” Sowers begged, “lay off, will 
you, folks? Honest, you make me feel 
like a curly-haired hero who’s just rescued 
a boatload of orphans from a sinking 
ship. What I’m worrying about, boss—I 
haven’t had that poker game yet. I 
frame up an evening with the cards, my 
pocket bulging with more money than I 
ever had before for chips, and a guy 
walks in and bangs me in the jaw. But 
listen here: I’m going to have that game 
yet, if I have to play it with Joe Klon- 
dike and his gang in Sing Sing!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN THE LOWER CHAMBER. 


UIETLY Harry Sowers and Ernest 

and Ernestine Blake disembarked 
from a transcontinental train at Denver. 
It was early in the morning. An hour 
later they took a train for a city twenty- 
eight miles from Peakton. There they 
rented an automobile and put in the day 
driving leisurely among the mountains, 
with a picnic lunch beside a sparkling 
waterfall. 
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They were less than ten miles from the 
abandoned mine, but they did not wish to 
appear there before dark. 

Ernest Blake grew drowsy after eat- 
ing, lay back on the grass, and closed 
his eyes. Harry Sowers and Ernestine 
wandered up a path, stood a few moments 
on a bold cliff and watched the sword 
play of the waterfall in the spring sun- 
light, scintillating and dazzling. They 
kept going, and when they got back 
Blake was up and stirring, full of en- 
thusiasm for the adventure ahead, fuss- 
ing with the lanterns and equipment they 
had brought along in the car. 

“Well, folks,” he said cheerfully, “T 
suppose you’ve got the scheme all laid, 
eh? It’s going on six now. Time we 
get down there; it will soon be dark. 
Any suggestions?” 

They hadn’t any. 

“What have you been talking about?” 
he inquired. “I thought when I woke 
up, you’d have everything mapped out.” 

“Don’t you suppose there’s anything in 
the world to talk about but that old 
mine?” Ernestine Blake rejoined. 

The brother looked at their faces; pres- 
ently he nodded and grinned. 

“I guess there is,” he admitted. “I 
guess there is, but I hadn’t thought of 
at 

Darkness found them edging the car 
off the little rutty road that ran from the 
main highway down to the mine, seeking 
a place to conceal it, lights out. They 
found a favorable spot under the trees, 
a quarter mile from their destination. 

“Ernestine,” said Sowers, “for the last 
time, I suggest that you stay here, in the 
car. Let Ernie and me go down there 
first and take a look. Things might pop 
the moment we show our faces. If every- 
thing’s all right, we'll come back and get 
you. You say it isn’t far from here, and 
that A 

“Im going with you,” she persisted. 
“I was in that house in New York with 
you and faced everything that you did. 
I’m back home now, and I’m not a bit 
frightened. Honest, I’m not.” 

“Of course you’re not. No one said 
you were, but 2 

“Pm going with you. I’ve got this 
shiny new revolver, and I’m all togged 
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cut in these knickers and sweater. Just 
like a movie, isn’t it? Now, would any 
director permit the heroine to sit in an 
automobile a quarter of a mile away, 
while the men were fighting? I should 
say not! The audience would walk out 
if she weren’t in the thick of things.” 

“This is serious business,” Sowers re- 
turned gravely. “You don’t seem to un- 
derstand—it’s an adventure, yes, but 
there’s no play about it.” 

“J know it’s serious, and I shall treat 
it seriously. But I’m not a bit frightened. 
I wouldn’t go down to that old mine alone 
for all the gold in Colorado, but with 
you—and Ernie, of course——” 

“Aw, come on, let’s go,” Blake put in. 
“I never won an argument with her in 
my life, Sowers, and I don’t think you 
ever. will.” 

Each had a revolver. - Each carried an 
unlighted lantern. Blake and Sowers also 
lugged various tools which might prove 
useful. 


THE little house in which Cunning- 
ham lived was on the other side of 
the mine, from the direction from which 
“they approached. They saw a light in 
the windows and occasionally some one 
moving about. 

“That’s the old doctor who lives there 
with Lant,” Blake said. “Lant’s in bed 
by this time. Always is at dark. Ninety- 
two years old, he is, Sowers.” 

“Poor old Lant,” the girl murmured. 
“He’s played with all the Blake children 
there ever were. Mother always. knew 
where to find us, didn’t she, Ernie, when 
we came up missing?” 

“Always—at Lant’s house.” 

“Td like to go in to see how he is.” 

“Not yet.” 

They moved on cautiously, toward a 

_rocky hill that threw its bulk in front, 
like a Gargantuan monster blocking their 
path. They moved ahead, evading the 
starlight by clinging to a fringe of under- 
growth and scrubby trees that ran along 
the base of an adjoining hill. Here 
they stopped. Blake laid a hand on Sow- 
ers’ arm, 

“The mine’s in that big hill,” he ex- 
plained. “Entrance is up a way, but not 

_ much of a climb. The shaft slopes down, 


and weil have to bend over, 


going 
through it to the upper stope. The door 
to the lower stope is at the other end of 


the upper. We can open the door and 
jump down a few feet. It’s in that stope 
—what we’re looking for.” 

Sowers already knew that the area 
which included this hill belonged to 
Ernest and Ernestine Blake, as well as 
the little patch of-ground on which Lant 
Cunningham lived. That property, 
worthless for agricultural purposes, had 
not been seized in the crash of bank- 
ruptcy which had overtaken Blake’s fa- 
ther. 

They kept on going and presently 
reached the point from which they would 
begin the ascent to the mine shaft. 

“Look!” said Blake. 

They looked. Under the brow of the 
hill, a few yards farther along, an auto- 
mobile, lights. out, was parked. They 
stood exactly- where they were, staring. 

“Nobody in it,” Sowers ’ whispered. 
“Wait here.” 

He crept ahead to investigate, gun in 
hand. After a while he returned. 

“Trunk on the back of it,” he reported; 
“trunk inside, and two suit cases. All 


They weighed this information. 
Empty trunks—empty suit cases! 

“Some one’s figuring on taking a load 
away from here,” Ernest Blake suggested. 

“Of course,’ Sowers agreed. “Well, 
he’s on the job—Joe Klondike. No tell- 
ing how many men he’s got with him, 
He’s in the mine now, searching. Won- 
der if he’s got a lookout?” 

They shrank deeper into the shadows 
at this suggestion and began to study the 
hillside, without getting any information. 

“Well,” Sowers said after a while, 
“weve got to get closer, anyhow. I wish 
that 

He did not finish. 

“You wish I was somewhere else,” Er- 
nestine Blake finished for him. ‘Well, 
I’m not—I’m here. You may be thank- 
ful for that fact before it’s over with.” 

“What did I tell you, Sowers?” the 
brother said. “When she gets her mind 
set 

“Let’s go.” 

It was fairly easy going up the hillside. 


/ 


X 
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Occasionally small stones rattled down 
behind them. They paused often to lis- 
ten. On the last lap of their climb they 
were, all three, exposed to the open star- 
light. They made a dash for it and got 
into the blackness of the pit. 

No sound came from within the mine— 
no sound of human activity from any- 
where. 

“Ernestine,” the brother whispered, 
putting his head very close to hers, his 
hand on her hair, ‘you'll be careful, 
won’t you, to stay behind and not get into 
it unless you have to, to save us? You 
can shoot, I know, but this may be a 
fight in the dark. They’ re in the lower 
stope, I’m sure. I want you to stay in 
the upper, hidden. If they don’t know 
you’re with us, you'll be our reserve 
force.” 

She promised. 


SILENCE was impossible. ‘Tiny stones 

insisted on clicking under foot, the 
lanterns, still unlighted, scraped the rock 
walls of the shaft from time to time. The 
descent was not very steep, but progress 
was difficult in that inky blackness, be- 
cause of the crouch they were forced to 


assume. Blake went first, Sowers next, 
the girl following. The shaft was 
straight. Blake knew it—knew about 


the number of steps they would have to 
take before they got into the big cham- 
ber which was called the upper stope. At 
one point in the shaft they paused. 

Blake put his lips almost into Sowers’ 
ear. 

“The rock slide was here,” he said. 
“Tt’s been cleared away. Water had come 
in after the heavy rains. ‘My grandfa- 
ther was killed right here, and “Lant Cun- 
ningham was pinned down, in a puddle of 
water.” 

They continued. Some change in the 
air told Harry Sowers that they had come 
to the upper chamber in the mine. Some- 
thing else told him, too—a glow of light 
on the ceiling. 


Some one was working in the lower - 


stope. The light from a lantern came 
through the open doorway, upward, and 
struck sharply at one point on the rock 


- ceiling, sufiusing the entire chamber with 


an Buell slow. 
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Sounds—the contact of steel with 
rock; a scent of cigarette smoke. Voices. 
“Watch when it falls—watch lively.” 

The subdued, precise tones of Joe 
Klondike, gentlemanly adventurer, swin- 
dler—tangled now in the intricacies of 
another adventure, digging in an old mine 
for a treasure of gold put away by a 
pioneer. 

“Tm watching it.” 

Another voice—strangely familiar to 
Harry Sowers; but unheard previously by 
Ernest and Ernestine Blake. Sowers 
rubbed his jaw reflectively. 
most feel the sting of the blow that had 
knocked him insensible in his room at 
the Clevering; he envisioned a face 
adorned with a Vandyke beard and dese- 
crated by a twisted and flattened nose. 
It. had developed that this man was not 
among those who kidnaped Ernest and 
Ernestine Blake. Joe Klondike had sent 
others to the Clevering for the second 
enterprise of that exciting night. 

Blake took a chance on whispering 
again, his lips close. 

“Sowers, if the play comes up, so we 
can manage it—if there are only two 
men in there—I want Joe Klondike. You 
understand?” 

Sowers nodded. They could see one 
another now, in the light from the lower 
stope. Sowers could understand Blake’s 
feelings. Here, at last, he had the man 
who had been an honored guest in the 
Blake household, and who had not hesi- 
tated to send his host into bankruptcy. 


- “And I want the guy with the beard, ” 


Sowers whispered back. 

“Beard?” 

“Ves. That other fellow down there 
—he’s got a beard, if he hasn’t shaved re- 
cently.” 

He rubbed his jaw again reflectively. 

They placed Ernestine Blake in a posi- 
tion where she could command with her 
pistol the doorway to the lower stope, 
without being seen herself by men emerg- 


ing therefrom. They put their unlighted . 


lanterns down and clutched their guns 
—all three. 

Then they listened—listened for any 
other voices that might reveal there were 
more than two men in the lower stope. 


But they heard only the voices of the two. — 


He could al- . 


turned over to Ernestine Blake. 
clung to one corner of the chamber, wait- 
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Blake and Sowers were separated now. 
Blake could not inform Sowers of the 
news he got from the talk below. Klon- 
dike and the man whom he occasionally 
called “Mitch” were cutting away the 
pillar in the lower stope, under the delu- 
sion that, with that removed, they would 
somehow come to the thing they sought. 
This indicated that they had not de- 
ciphered the message wrought in gold 
paint into the portrait of the man who 
left it. They had no doubt heard enough 
of the conversation in the house in New 
York, the talk between the Blakes and 
Sowers when they came together there, to 
glean the information that the lower stope 
should be the scene of their search and 
that a pillar figured in it. 

The watchers were convinced that only 
two men were in the lower stope. They 
exchanged signals. 


SOWERS and Blake stepped to the 

door, looked down, caught the inter- 
lopers on their knees, working at the 
base of the pillar. 

“Stick ’em up, boys!” Blake com- 
manded. “Stick ’em up, and get on your 
feet. Easy now! No false motions.” 

Joe Klondike’s arms went up slowly. 
He stared at the apparition in the door- 
way, two armed men. Mitch did not 
even turn his head, his back being to the 
door, but he did put up his arms. 

“One at a time—you first, Klondike. 
On your feet now. That’s the boy. This 
way, this way—tright up to the door.” 

While Sowers’ gun hovered very close 
to his head, Joe Klondike stood with the 
utmost docility, his head and shoulders 
above the threshold of the door, arms up, 
- while Blake got down flat on the floor 
of the upper chamber, reached down, and 
got his victim’s gun out of his pocket. 
Mitch, facing the other way, could not 
see that for several moments he was un- 
covered. He continued in a kneeling 
position, hands in the air. 

They compelled Joe Klondike to climb 
into the upper stope. His gun had ee 
She 


ing almost breathlessly, eyes wide open. 
Blake faced the swindler. For the 
_ first time Harry Sowers saw a vicious look 
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on the face of the young man. He 
reached backward. 

“Take my gun, Teeny,” he said to his 
sister. “I’ve got this fellow now!” 

Blake and Joe Klondike went at it 
hammer and tongs—man to man. Sowers 
leaped into the lower stope. 

He moved with a speed that completely 
deceived Mitch, who was in „his shirt 
sleeves, the butt of his gun sticking from 
a hip pocket. Just as Mitch turned to 
make a fight for it, Sowers yanked the 
pistol away from him and tossed that and 
his own into the chamber above, 

“Get ’em, Ernestine!” he shouted. 
“Get the guns!” 

She gathered them in, retreated to her 
corner, and stood there, guarding a small- 
sized arsenal, while the sounds of furious 
combat filled the mine. 

Harry Sowers was the busiest newspa- 
per reporter in all the world at that mo- 
ment—fighting for his life. Blake had a 
comparatively easy job of it. He was 
fully as tall as Joe Klondike and much 
younger. S 

Mitch was a bruiser, a big powerful 
man—taller, broader, bigger in every way 
than the reporter. He was skilled in the 
science of physical combat, . Sowers knew 
at the first rush that he had taken a fool- 
hardy chance. 

But he eluded the rushes, took ring- 
ing blows, kept his senses, and struck 
back. He did have speed, and his life 
was at stake. He was elusive. Mitch 
several times tried to gather him in, get 
him at close quarters, squeeze and pum- 
mel the life out of him, but Sowers al- 
ways managed to slide away. Once he 
backed Mitch against the pillar, clipped 
him on the jaw and knocked his head 
against the rock support with a thump. 
Mitch was dazed, and Sowers sailed in. 

He hammered the big man about the 
ribs and body, while Mitch groped for 
him. He ducked under his big arms, 
striking, sinking blow after blow into his 
adversary’s midriff. Mitch gasped, roared 
with rage, and struck blindly. One of his 
blows connected. 

It caught Sowers alongside the head 
and sent him spinning, but he did not go 
down, thanks to the wall that gave him 
support. He fought for his wandering — 
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senses, strugg gled against the blinding diz- 
ziness, and had the presence of mind to 
dart to one side. Mitch fetched up 
against the wall himself. His quarry 
wasn’t there. He reached for him, missed 
and began to rush, with a ferocity which 
reflected the murderous rage that filled 
his heart. He stormed ‘about the rock 
chamber, like a man trying to catch a 
chicken that remained always just out of 
reach. 

The pestiferous reporter assailed the 
big man, almost winded now, from front, 
side and rear. Mitch’s eyes were bleary 
and a gash showed on his forehead. 

“T want his chin—I want his chin,” 
Sowers kept saying to himself. “That’s 
where he hit me, when I wasn’t expecting 
it—hit me again, while that other thug 
held my head. I want his chin!” 


UT Mitch’s chin was hard to reach. 

Sowers was far from undersized, but 
the othet man was so big—so awfully 
big. The weight of his body was enough 
to overwhelm his antagonist. 

Sowers ducked just in time. It was a 
terrific swing that Mitch launched. The 
big fist raked the wall. His hand looked 
as though it had come into contact with 
a buzz saw. He roared in pain. But 
Sowers was after him then. He struck 
him in the short ribs and sent him into a 
corner, with his head down. Mitch was 
stunned, but still on his feet. 

In that corner, just as Ernest Blake 
and Ernestine came to the doorway 
above, Harry Sowers finished his man. 

He darted to his side, avoided the 
groping arm, swung, under and upward, 
lifting his heels, just as his fist landed 
flush against Mitch’s jaw. The big fellow 
went down with a grunt. 

Sowers gasped for breath and stag- 
gered away. Blake gave him a hand and 
hauled him up to the chamber above. 
Then Blake dragged the insensible form 
of Joe Klondike to the door and pushed 
him off the threshold with his foot. Joe’s 
form struck the rocks below with a thud. 

“That’s what I think of him,” Blake 
said. 

Ernestine Blake was looking down at 
the huge figure of Mitch, who was just 
scrambling to his feet. 


“VYou—you whipped that big man?” 
she said to Sowers. 

“He bumped his head against the wall,” 
Sowers told her: jerkily, still struggling 
for his breath. “That stunned him. I 
got him then, bang in the jaw!” 
Ernestine Blake gave him a kiss. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TWO TELEGRAMS. 


"THE mine was as yet illuminated only 
by the one lantern that rested on a 
ledge in the lower stope. They lit others. 
“The car is outside, Teeny,” her 
brother said. “Get into it and make it 
into town. Fetch the sheriff and a cou- 
ple of his deputies. Was that car un- 
locked, Sowers?” 

“T never noticed.” 

“Go and see, Teeny,” the brother went 
on. “If it is locked, come back here. 
We’ll get the key off those fellows. Here, 
take this lantern.” 

The girl went away. She found the car 
unlocked. 

Joe Klondike was on his feet, with 
Mitch. They were trapped. Egress from 
that chamber could be had only through 
the door above. Two men watched them 
from there, men who had any number of 
guns to support them. Joe Klondike had 
reached the end of his tether. His hand- 
some face was far from handsome now, 
bruised and discolored. Indeed, none of 
the four men in that mine was an object 
of beauty. Fists have a desecrating way 
about them. 

“There’s something satisfying in it— 
eh, Sowers?” Blake remarked. “Give a 
fellow a good whipping, and it satisfies. 
Pd rather have that kind of revenge than 
to shoot a man. Pll never worry about 
Joe Klondike again—never lay awake 
nights dreaming of what Pd like to do 
to him.” 

“Pm satisfied,” Sowers rejoined . 

The men below overheard these re- 
marks, but they kept their silence. They 
were sitting down, backs against the walis, 
dabbing at their smeared faces with hand- 
kerchiefs. 

“They were cutting that pillar out,” 
Blake said. 

“Yes, I know.” 
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“They were on the wrong track.” 

Blake stood in the doorway, looking 
at Joe Klondike. 

“Where is the portrait?” he asked pres- 
a; “The painting of my grandfa- 
ther.” 

Joe Klondike made absolutely no. re- 
joinder; merely looked up impudently, 
scornfully. 

His scorn did not abate when the 
sheriff and three deputies returned with 
Ernestine Blake, and, after a few words 
of explanation, took Joe and his friend, 
Mitchell, off to jail. 

No sooner were Sowers and Ernest and 
Ernestine Blake left alone, than they de- 
scended to the lower stope. ` They. 
searched there a long time, but found 
nothing. 

“Tf the work had continued on this 
level,” Blake said, “the second pillar 
would have been left here. They always 
leave pillars to support the ceilings.” 

They were silent a long time, feeling 
about the walls. 

“Dynamite,” Blake 
“Dynamite—to-morrow.” 

ey left the mine and went back to 
retrieve the car in which they had come 
to the scene. On their way into Peak- 
ton, they stopped at Lant Cunningham’s 
little house. Lant was asleep. 

The old doctor was considerably agi- 


said presently. 


- tated. 


“All the commotion, out there at the 
mine,” he said—‘‘what is it? Ernestine 
stopped for just a minute and told me 
not to worry. But I’m excited.” 

They moved out of the bed chamber 
of Lant Cunningham, turning for another 
look at the aged face and bushy white 
whiskers. In that head somewhere was 
the secret they sought. 

“Youll know all about it to-morrow, 
doc,” Blake told him. “But don’t say 
anything to Lant until I get out here.” 

“J won't.” 

“And now for home,” Blake said. 

“Home?” Sowers rejoined. “Not for 
me. Where’s the telegraph office in that 


` town of yours? I’ve got work to do.” 


“Why, we almost forgot,” said the girl. 
“And we’ll go with you—stay right with 
you until all your messages are sent.” 
“Now you folks go home and go to bed. 


Vil 


Just show me where your house is, 
come up when I’m through.” 

“You didn’t leave us when our work 
was unfinished,” she insisted, “and we 
won’t leave you.” 

And they didn’t. 

The rest of the story is pretty well told 
in the archives of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 


ABOUT noon next day, it still being 
early in the forenoon in New York, 
Sowers filed at Peakton, Colorado, a new 
lead for a story he had previously sent 
to the Beacon. The Beacon already had 
in type a thrilling story of the downfall 
of one of the city’s most notorious crooks. 
Officers from New York were already 
speeding westward, with enough on Joe 
Klondike to put him within the four walls 
which had so long been awaiting him. 

The new lead concerned a treasure 
which had been found that morning in 
the abandoned mine in which Joe Klon- 
dike had been trapped. It was not a 
chest of gold, nor a sack of gold. But it 
was a treasure, nevertheless—a rich vein 
of ore which, discovered by Ernest. 
Blake’s grandiather, had lain untapped 
throughout the years. It was a legacy—a 
hidden legacy, not a treasure to be picked 
up easily—one that had to be worked. 

But all this additional information did 
not serve to nudge the mind of old Lant 
Cunningham. He was too far gone even 
to show any interest in the portrait of 
the original Ernest Blake, which was re- 
covered from the hotel room of Joe Klon- 
dike, in a city a few miles away. Lant 
merely shook his head, blinked his watery 
old eyes, and mumbled unintelligibly. No 
one could be quite sure whether he recog- 
nized Ernest and Ernestine Blake. 

So that story out of the past had to 
be put together as best it could. It 
seemed plausible that the original Er- 
nest Blake, finding the rich lode in Mine 
No. 1, and already busy with operations 
in other mines, decided to seal it up for a 
time. This was done by cleverly fitting _ 
rocks together so that they appeared to 
be an untapped wall. He let it be known 
that the mine had petered out. Time 
went on. 

Why not leave that vein for his son to. _ 
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work? Did not it please the old gentle- 
man’s eccentricity to keep it a secret, to 
spring it on his son as a surprise? Who 
could say what pleasure he got out of 
his contemplated surprise when he de- 
cided to make a puzzle out of it, to com- 
pel his son to work out that puzzle? By 
chance he observed that one section of 
the half-completed portrait resembled the 
door of the lower stope. It did. It cer- 
tainly did. Now that the Blakes and 
Sowers had a chance to study the por- 
trait, the thing was striking—so striking 
that it wasn’t at all strange that Ernes- 
tine Blake, chancing to look at the por- 
trait from that angle, got the idea at once. 
The strip of vest revealed in the portrait, 
the row of buttons, the gold watch chain, 
might have been a painting in different 
colors of the old door with its row of 
copper nails down the center and the 
chain stretched across it, a chain fastened 
with a padlock ripped off by Joe Klon- 
dike. With the treasure filling her mind, 
with the feeling that it was somewhere in 
the old mine, and that the portrait held 
a hidden clew, it was not curious that 
Ernestine Blake, happening to look at 
the painting from exactly the proper 
angle, should see the resemblance to the 
door, and continue her scrutiny until she 
got the message wrought in gold paint 
into the inverted watch chain. 

“Second pillar lower stope.” 

Make a man think! The old pioneer 
had had to think and work for his for- 
tune. He had had to explore, to look in 
hidden and concealed places for his gold, 
to face baffling puzzles. It would not hurt 
his son any to think and to work, too, 
if he wished to tap that vein. So he 
dropped a hint from time to time that a 
treasure was there; probably hinted that 
the portrait was concerned in it; un- 
doubtedly told the whole truth to Lant 
Cunningham—meant, perhaps, to leave a 
clearer record of the concealed vein of 
gold. .A rock slide; the pioneer dead; 
the only living brain that held the secret 
a wreck. 

And on down through the years, mys- 
tery and nothing but mystery. Gossip 
about buried treasure. The stories of 
concealed gold, coins and bars, grew. Old 
- Ernest Blake probably had never hidden 
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gold in that way in big amounts. Cer- 
tainly, he gave up the practice when the 
country became more thickly populated, 
and the banks were safer. 

But the rich vein had lain uncovered 
all through the trying financial difficulties 
of the pioneer’s son. It was brought un- 
der the light now to make his grandson 
and his granddaughter rich. 

Ernest Blake’s life was cut out for him 
now. No longer did he speculate on just 
what business to éhter. He knew—min- 
ing—gold mining. That meant the labor 
of getting the old mine in shape and all 
the multitude of details necessary to float 
the enterprise. The pioneer had chosen 
wisely in the matter of a legacy—a use- 
ful one. 

And all this went over the wires in a 
news story—a great news story, it was 
pronounced, in the office of the Beacon 
and elsewhere. Mingled as it was, this 
tale out of the old West, this drama of 
the romantic gold fields, with the story of 
Joe Klondike—a scoundrel, yet colorful, 
handsome, adventurous, a villain to cap- 
ture almost any one’s interest—it really 
was a great news story. 

The next detail in the archives of the 
‘Western Union is a telegram filed in New 
York: 


Sowers, care Ernest Blake, Peakton, Colo- 
rado. Great story, old man. Use your judg- 
ment about clean-up and return when you 
think best. Suggest make trip back with 
Klondike and officers, but, if you think devel- 
opments warrant, stay until clean-up. Man 
named George V. Glasswell at Clevering pes- 
tering me about photograph he wants printed. 
How about it? When you know definitely, 
wire time of your return, Use bank drafts 
for expenses. VANLEY. 


And then a personal message going the 
other way: 


Vanley, Beacon, New York. Thanks for 
kind words, but compelled for several reasons 
to tender resignation. Blake thinks big re- 
ward is due me, now that he’s as rich as a 
half-witted Indian in the oil country. Maybe 
so. Am taking the reward, anyhow, and buy- 
ing rattling good little afternoon newspaper 
in this town. For Heaven's ‘sake, print pic- 
ture. George V. Glasswell obliging clerk at 
Clevering who put me in the room from which . 
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the fun started. Forgot all about him in the telegram, leaned back in his swivel chair. 
excitement, Sending photograph by mail. He lifted his thick-lensed glasses to his 


Forward salary check due me. Expense ac- forehead and wi i i 
count will be mailed with letter of details to- mist aheri eee ae T 


night. Holding hundred dollars you gave me ALAS » 
to play poker with. Big game here in the a eaters ise B da 


mayor’s office every night and see my chance 3 = 
now if some one doésn’t sock me before ews ticker, filled the room. Stories, new 


I get to it. Got big business chance here with Stories, always something in this busy 
newspaper, but could not return to New York, world to keep a city editor from dream- 
anyhow, as Ernestine doesn’t like it- there. ing too much. 


Will see you whett we go East to testify “Reedy!” he barked. “How about an- 
against Klondike aad his gang. Planning other ‘take’ of that elopement story?” 
honeymoon for that time, so New York State “Coming, boss!” the genial Reedy re- 
can foot the bill. Sowers. +s : f F oe 
joined, waving a sheet of typewritten copy 


Vanley, finishing the reading of this at an office boy. 

The complete novel in the next issue of THE Poputar is called “Black Marsh.” The 
author is Will McMorrow, and the story will convince you that Mr. Mc- 
Morrow is a writer whose work will meet with enthusiastic recog- 
nition by PopuLar readers. “Black Marsh’ has all the 
elements of a good tale—mystery, menace, and 
well-sustained suspense. 


THE PITTSBURGH STOGY 


HE tooth of time which devours all things from the wall of China to the lovely 
clapboard houses of New England, cannot wholly destroy the soul of a civili- 
zation, Long after its sticks and stones, its marble palaces and its triumphal 
arches have been buried in the earth from which they were taken, something 
- of its spirit enters into the soul of a people, never to be wholly lost. 

The American pioneer, who began to break the Westward trail just one hundred 
years ago, about 1826, a date which coincides with the last of the -great scholar 
American statesmen, Thomas Jefferson, has left decided traces of his adventure in the 
popular mind. The rapid rise of mechanics and industrialism has blotted out for- 
ever his footprints on the Western sands. But some tags of pioneer customs and 
Many expressions, souvenirs of border-land days, remain. 

Most men who use tobacco are familiar with the type of cigar known as the 
Pittsburgh stogy. Not only in the Middle West, but also in the East, it has come 
to stand for a rough, strong “smoke,” a he-man’s cigar for the open. The contem- 
- porary Pittsburgh stogy goes back to the Connestoga wagon, and is a living connec- 
tion with pioneer days, though it is safe to say not one man in a thousand knows 
its origin. The Connestoga wagon, a type of broad-wheeled wagon for the trans- 
~ portation of merchandise, was made at Connestoga, Pennsylvania; it was particu- 

larly adapted for freighting goods over the deep soil of southern and western Penn- 
Sylvania. Later it was adopted as the common vehicle of settlers bound for the 
prairies in the West. The drivers of these wagons were partial to a moeg kind of 
cigar which has ever since retained the name of “stogy.” 
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Maurice and the Bay Mare 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 
Author of “The Stray, “The Fighting Gringo,’ Ete. 


The true horseman, born to it and bound to it by an inbred love of 


the animal, admires a spirited horse. 


Old Maurice, the groom, in the 


days before he had had to turn to the less-glorious branch of the 
game, had experienced his share of thrills with lively thoroughbreds. 


AURICE the groom sidled up to 
me, indecision in the flicker of 
his bright brown eyes—indeci- 
sion, which held him, with one 
hand raised to the level of my shoulder 
affectionately, as though he wished to 
emphasize the appeal so evident in his 
attitude. A quaint smile touched the 
corner of his mouth and vanished. A 
stranger might have thought Maurice 
timorous—Maurice, who had in his day 
ridden many a steeplechase in Ireland. 
“Why do you take the mare out?” he 
said and glanced about to make sure that 
the other grooms could not hear him. 
“Why not have one of the boys give her 
a half hour in the ring, first? She has 
stood up three days, sir. I’m begging 
your pardon for mentioning it, but we’ve 
both been hurted by horses before, sir, 
and, you know, it ain’t like when we were 
younger. Why do you take the risk?” 


There was a fine deference in his man- 
ner and more—a solicitude that rather 
astonished me. 

“Then the mare is in your string?” I 
asked. 

“They fetched her up from the lower 
stable three days ago,” he replied. 

I had forgotten that Maurice did not 
know the mare well. She had but re- 
cently arrived from Tennessee, and even 
more recently she had been transferred to 
his stable. 

“I wouldn’t take the risk, sir,” he re- 
iterated in a whisper. 

I was about to say, “Oh, yes, you 
would!” but I could hardly resort to 
such a cheap acknowledgment of his 
kindness. To have overcome his usual 
diffidence and made any suggestion at all, 
had cost him an effort, evident in the 
heightened color of his clean-shaven, pink 
cheeks. He glanced toward the grooms. 
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A quick light shone in his brown eyes 
when he again looked up at me. 

“You'll ride her, sir?” 

This was not so much a question as a 
challenge. He had raised his voice a bit, 
evidently intending the other grooms 
should hear him. I thanked him and 
told him to get the mare ready. I won- 
dered if she had developed some danger- 
ous trick since he had been taking care 
of her. I was curious and, I admit, a 
trifle nervous. 

Instantly Maurice’s manner changed. 
He nodded, shuffled to the stall, and led 
the mare out. Deftly he snapped the 
pillar reins in the halter ring. With 
brush and cloth he went over her from 
muzzle.to hoof accompanying each stroke 
with a sibilant breath. The mare was 
spotless and sleek, yet Maurice’s old- 
country pride would not allow him to 
turn a horse out that did not shine like 
burnished copper. Even in the semidark- 
ness of the runway, her coat glowed and 
shimmered like sunlight on water. - When 
it came to “doing” horses, Maurice had 
no favorites. He was as impartial as a 
machine. 

I could hear him talking to the mare. 

“There, now! Be quiet, ye huzzy! 
Tis old Maurice that’s taking up your 
foot and not some murdering horseshoer, 
me lady! Bea good girl, now! ’Tis not 
I that would hurt youl” 

Schooled to the pillar reins, yet resent- 
ing them, the mare stamped with haughty 
impatience. 

Bridled and saddled, she was led out, 
her fine, glossy coat changing hue, as she 
moved, her head high, her ears sharply 
to the front. In her full eye glowed 
the courage of her breeding, not unmixed 
with mischief. Maurice made her pose 
and held down the right stirrup. 

“She has ideas of her own, sir,” he 
said, as I mounted. “A light hand and 
firm is what she needs. Good luck, sir.” 

Gently he let go of her head and 
stepped back. The mare quivered and 
bounded forward, tugging at the snaffle. 
She swept out of the yard and struck into 
a singlefoot—a gait natural to her, as 
natural as the high carriage of her head 
and tail. We swung into the bridle trail 
leading up the valley toward the hills. 
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‘THE trail was arched by wide-spread- 

ing branches of oaks and silver-mot- 
tled sycamores, and dappled with sunlight 
and shade. A gray squirrel scampered 
along a limb and leaped to a slender 
branch that bent and swayed above us. 
Yet the mare did not flinch, but swept 
on, her hoofs sounding a muffled rhythm 
on the soft earth. I marked squirrels off 
the tentative list of unpleasant possibili- 
ties. Round a wide bend in the trail the 
mare stepped on a slender, fallen branch. 
It snapped, and a piece of it flicked up 
and struck her, yet she did not flinch or 
play up. A vagrant wind, drifting along 
the afternoon hillside, scattered a heap 
of dead leaves piled beside the trail. The 
mare hesitated the least bit, then shook 
her head and went on. Fallen branches 
and dead leaves were scratched from the 
list. Farther along, a Mexican, clearing 
out brush, rose suddenly and stared at 
us. The mare stopped and snorted, not 
because she was actually frightened, but 
rather because she was indignant at be- 
ing startled. 

I scratched sudden Mexicans off the 
list. A horse would hardly be worth rid- 
ing that would not be startled by such 
an apparition. A straight stretch offered, 
and I put the mare into a canter. She 
went collectedly, smoothly, and with fine 
restraint. My suspicions were rocked to 
sleep. I had begun to get the pace of the 
mare, to get in tune with her mood and 
manner of going. When such harmony 
is attained, riding becomes a superlative 
delight. . But delights are ephemeral. 

At the head of the valley are the gravel 
pits. And up toward the head of the 
valley a road crosses the bridle trail diag- 
onally, a modern road, hard-surfaced and 
commercial. It is a highway for mam- 
moth steel gravel trucks that, empty and 
loaded, go and come day and night. 
Their right of way is never disputed or 
ignored. What do they care about mere 
automobiles or even more insignificant 
horses and riders? These trucks are the 
clamoring juggernauts of civilization. 

Shortly before we came within sight of 
this hazardous crossing, both the mare 
and I were aware of the heavy boom and 
roar of a motor. The mare stopped 
abruptly. I urged her on. She re- 
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sponded, going at a walk, but daintily, 
as though afraid of treacherous ground. 
I felt her grow tense. I surmised that 
she intended to whirl and run. The sound 
of the motor grew louder. I tried to 
take the mare on, that she might at least 
see what caused the noise, but she re- 
fused. Then, with the rattle and clash 
and clang of a drayload of iron pipe over 
cobbles, an empty gravel truck thun- 
dered past. The mare laid back her 
ears, whirled, and bolted. 

It happened that I was fortunate 
enough to accompany her, but in a more 
or less impromptu manner. I had been 
told, often enough, that there are certain 
rules to observe in such cases: Use your 
legs; take a firm hold of the snaffle; don’t 
take hold too hard; give your horse his 
head; sit down and ride; let him see that 
you are not afraid of that which fright- 
ened him; speak to him quietly; keep 
him oing on. These rules are all very 
well, but the difficulty seems to be that 
there are no two cases exactly alike. 
About ‘all there was left to do was to sit 
down and try to ride. Also, there were 
branches and tree trunks to dodge. The 
mare was cutting turns, with a wild dis- 
regard of obstacles. She did not seem 
especially interested in taking me past 
them if she cleared them herself. 

ĮI had a vision of foliage whisking past, 
of a winding trail that swept dizzily un- 
derneath, and of a sharp pair of upstand- 
ing ears, ever pointed toward the south 
and the stables. -By great good fortune, 
I managed to get the mare down to a 
reasonable gallop before we made the 
turn into the stable yard. We made it 
together, but I came along merely as a 
passenger, not a rider. She stopped at 
the entrance to the stable, drew a deep 
breath, and stood quietly, with ears 
pointed sharply to the front. 

Maurice came up, a quizzical smile 
tugging at one corner of his mouth. He 
stroked the mare’s neck. 

“You'll be taking her out again?” he 
asked. , ; 

I told him that I had dropped my 
whip, and thought Pd go back and get 
taes 

“And don’t forget to pick up your hat, 
also,” he said. “I have known a gentle 


horse to shy at a hat in the road, him 
thinking, most like, that it was no place 
for a hat, anyhow.” 


ASAIN the mare went out of the yard, 

daintily now, at a walk. Arrived at 
the memorable crossing, she sidled, but 
went on. And when we returned, abcut 
an hour later, it was evident that she 
had not forgotten the gravel truck. While 
she was doing her best to behave, she did 
not intend to be caught napping. Back 
at the stable, I sat down in Maurice’s old 
armchair, fetched from the tack room. . 
Patiently he led the mare round and 
round the quadrangle, cooling her. He 
gave her a little water, then walked her 
again. Presently he fetched her up, took 
off her cooler, and went to work. Sponge, 
rag, brush, and water bucket—ten min- 
utes, twenty minutes, and he was still at 
it. At last he led her to her stall, blan- 
keted her, and gave her some hay. 

Two of the grooms came from the sta- 
ble, on their way to supper. Maurice 
puttered about, hanging up this tie rope 
and that halter, straightening the coolers 
on their racks, and tidying up the run- 
way. Long shadows of early evening 
reached across the quadrangle. Quail 
called plaintively from the brushy hill- 
side, west of the stable buildings. The 
sound of contented munching came from 
the stalls. Maurice fetched another chair 


.from the tack room and sat down. 


“Won’t you be late for supper?” I 
asked. 

“Tt can wait. Ill rest a bit.” He 
glanced at me, his head the least bit to 
one side, a twinkle of humor in his bright 
brown eyes. “The mare, now—and did 
you have a good ride?” 

I nodded and tried to appear casual. 

“Twas good that you took her out the 
second time,” he said. “Good for the 
both of you.” 

“Tt might have been worse,” I told 
him. 

“And you need not be telling me that, 
sir. But you must have patience with 
her. She is young and green—a coun- 
try girl, sir, with manners to learn and 
city ways and the like. She is not mean, 
nor is she a fool. It’s the wise head she 
has, and all the.more reason for a man 
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to be wise in the handling of her. You 
cannot fight her kind; nor can you let her 
be the boss. I would take her along at 
any gait, but I would not let her take 
me, when she had a mind to. ’Tis 
hard to explain, but if you have the feel- 
ing for a horse, ’tis but a matter of time 
and patience, and you’ll be riding as 
sweet a mare as ever I laid a brush to. 
You see, sir, I was not always a groom.” 

I told him that he was a whole lot 
more than that, as far as I was concerned, 
Perhaps, because I meant it, Maurice felt 
inclined to talk intimately of his past or 
a portion of it. 

“T was not always a groom,” he re- 
iterated. “One time I had a little money 
put by and some good clothes.” He 
smiled wistfully. “Tl not tell you about 
Ireland and the steeplechases and flat 
races I rode when I was a lad. And I 
was no more than a young man when I 
came to America. New York it was, 
where I-worked for a gentleman, at his 
country place, a millionaire, sir, but that 
did not hinder him from being a fine 
horseman. I rode his hunters, trained 
them, and showed many a jumper of his 
at the Garden. Being a bit handy with 
the ribbons, there would be times when 
I would be driving his four-in-hand. He 
paid good wages. I put by a little 
money, thinking that maybe some day 
I would set up in the horse business, my- 
self—in a small way, of course. 

“But you know how it is. A man 
would be having a lot of friends, and 

“what with the treating, and lending to 
them who would be forgetting to pay 
back, the money went. But I kept me 
good clothes, sir. I have some of them 
vet. Anyhow, one day I quit me job. 
Vil not be telling you why, but it was not 
- the fault of me boss, and maybe not so 
much me own fault. I bought a ticket 
and came West. One time I would be 
working on a ranch, but always I would 
be moving on. One good job I had tak- 
ing care of fifty brood mares and their 
colts. But when the man sold out, I 
- left. I worked in many places, sir, and 


-~ always where there were horses. But I 


must always be moving on. Maybe it 
was me pride that kept me moving on. 
I was not always a groom. ache d 


kept me trunkful of good clothes against 
the day when I would have the job I was 
looking for. And I thought I had found 
it when I came to this city and went to 
work for a man IIl not name, but maybe 
you'll be knowing who he is without that. 

“But it makes no difference. He gave 
me a string to do—mostly jumpers that 
he was getting ready for the winter show. 
And there was my work, and I knew how 
to do it, It was not long before I was 
taking some of them over the jumps, with 
him leaning on his cane and watching me. 
One day he called me into the office and 
tells me that he will be putting another 
groom on my string, and that I will be ex- 
ercising the jumpers and getting them 
ready for the winter show. And he tells 
me that if I keep straight, I’ll be riding 
some of them over the jumps at the show. 
It was my chance, But it would have 
been better if I had never had that 
chance, You see, the man had in his 
stable some boarders and some school 
horses and some show horses, five-gaited 
and jumpers and the like. But what he 
cared for most was to buy and sell. He 
was not so much a horseman, sir, as a 
horse dealer, and there’s a bit of a dif- 
ference. 


You see, sir, he would be buying a 

sick horse, or a lame one, or one with 
a bad temper, and doctoring them and 
patching them up and doping them till 
he had something that looked like a real 
horse. ‘Then he would sell it. And he. 
was clever at it. But it was not for 
me to say a word to anybody, although 
there was times when I felt like telling 
some nice young lady, who didn’t know 
horses at all, at all, to buy somewhere 
else, and not to buy something that 
looked pretty and went sound with a 
trainer up, and the horse gingered and 
primped and too scared to show lame. 
But it was not for me to speak. My 
work was to condition and train the 
jumpers, and that I did. 

“Ves, the man I speak of was clever 
at buying and selling. But tell me, sir, - 
what dealer has not been fooled at one - 
time or another? Now, there are some 
dealers who will buy a horse and. get 
fooled on him, and, finding it out, they — 


* bad name. 
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will take their medicine. They are the 
kind that will try to get rid of the horse 
to some other dealer who is supposed to 
know his business. And there be deal- 
ers who would sell anything with a mane 
‘. and tail to it, to anybody. And the man 
I speak of was that kind. And that is 
the great trouble with the horse busi- 
ness. Buying a bad one or a lame one 
discourages them as would spend their 
money, and you know, sir, ’tis the money 
of the amateur horseman that keeps the 
game going. And it is a queer game, at 
best. There be riders who will spoil the 
best horse money can buy, in a week, and 
say that the horse is no good and that 


they have been cheated. You have no- | 


ticed, sir, that some rich people, who 
ride because it is the fashion, are always 
having trouble with their horses. And 
there be riders who will get along with 
most any kind of a horse. But money 
never made a rider, sir, much less a 
horseman. The best money can do, in 
the way of lessons, is to make a natural 
rider a better one. And it is a poor stick 
of a man that cannot learn something 
from a horse. 

“But I would be telling you about the 
man who would be buying and selling, 
and who would cheat his best friend. In 
every stable you will find, maybe, one or 
two horses that it would be best to shoot 
before they kill some one. The man I 
am telling you about had one—a big 
chestnut hunter, with a blaze and one 
white foot. He stood close to sixteen 
hands and had good bone and muscle. 
His powerful hind quarters had just the 
right drop to make him a good jumper. 
He was the type. I have seen many like 
him in Ireland, but not with his temper. 
I would be thinking his sire was a thor- 
oughbred and his dam a range mare. 
You see, he was shipped down from Al- 
berta, with a bunch of hunters, and sold 
at auction. The man I was working for 
bought him cheap. 

“Tt was not long before the horse had a 
He crippled one boy, broke 
his leg, and he like to tore the shoulder 
off one of the grooms. He was sullen, 
sir. There would be days when he would 
behave like any decent animal, sir, and 
then, without warning, he would bite or 


strike or kick or rear and go over back- 
ward. A devil he was. But I paid little 
attention to him, being busy with my 
own string. And the grooms that knew 
him didn’t say much. They knew the 
old man wanted to get rid of him, and 
they were hoping he would, and that 
soon. You see, ’tis not so bad when a 
horse is honestly mean and shows it. But 
this one was sullen and tricky. I have 
seen one of the boys put him over two 
or three jumps and bring him in with 
never a wrong move. And I have seen 
him rear and come over back before he 
was scarce out of the stable. Just tricky, . 
sir.” 

“I had been working on my own string, 
and I was bringing in one of my horses, 
when the old man told me to put a saddle 
on the blaze-face gelding and take him 
over two or three jumps. I wondered 
what the old man was up to, till I saw 
a young fellow with him—one of them 
kind that dresses horsy and tries to make 
himself believe that he has a right to be 
wearing them kind of clothes. As I 
brought the gelding out, I heard the old 
man telling the young fellow that the 
gelding could jump anything up to six 
feet, and that anybody who knew his 
business could handle him. ‘He’s got 
plenty of life, says the old man, ‘but 
that’s what you want in a jumper. Go 
ahead, Maurice.’ 


ELL, sir, that horse took the’ first 
` jump as square and clean as any 
horse I ever sat on. I brought him back 
and was for taking him in before he got a 
chance to show his meanness, when the 
old man told me to take him over the 
first jump again. I was for leaving well 
enough alone, but it was not for me to 
say. So I turned him and put him at 
the jump again. And, before he got his 
stride, I knew that he intended to run 
wide or refuse. And, knowing that, I 
forced him, and it took all I had to keep 
him from running into the corner of the 
wing and crashing through. But I got 
him over and fetched him back, him 
plunging and fighting his head. 
“ “He’s a good one,’ says the old man 
to the young fellow. ‘I admit it takes a 
man to handle him.’ 
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“ ‘That don’t worry me any,’ says the 
young fellow. And then I knew he was 
no horseman at all, at all, and that it 
would be plain murder to sell him the 
horse. For, by the same token, any man 
who could tell one end of a horse from 
the other, could see that it was all I could 
do to put him over the jump the second 
time, and that he intended to run blind 
into the corner of the wing and not take 
off at all. I had him in the stable and 
was just turning him over to his groom, 
when the old man tells me to fetch him 
out again. I was afraid that the young 
fellow was going to try him, but it was 
not that. And, just as I came out, lead- 
ing the gelding, the bookkeeper called the 
old man to the telephone. ‘Begging your 
pardon for asking,’ says I to the young 
fellow, ‘but was you thinking of buying 
this horse?’ 

“ ‘And suppose I was?’ says he, and he 
might just as well have gone on and said: 


‘What business is it of yours?’ It was 
in his eye. 
“Hes dangerous. I wouldn’t buy 


him,’ says I. And maybe I looked at the 
young fellow’s riding breeches and new 
boots a bit longer than was called for. 

“‘Are you afraid of him?’ says he, 
smiling. 

“I am,’ says I. ‘Hed kill a man if 
he got half a chance.’ 

“The young fellow laughed in me face. 
‘I haven’t much use for the opinion of a 
man who would knock his employer’s 
business,’ says he. It was a queer way 
of thanking me for trying to save his 
neck. And, what with handling the horse 
and the young fellow’s talk, and how the 
old man was willing to chance having me 
break my neck, showing a devil to a 
buyer, I got hot in the collar. I had it 
in mind to say more to the young fellow, 
but the old man came from the office and 
walked up, swinging his cane. The young 
fellow takes out a cigarette and lights 
it. ‘I'll buy him,’ says he, ‘if your man 
will put him over that jump again.’ 

“<All right,’ says the old man. ‘Take 
him over, Maurice.’ 

“I was thinking of the show coming 
on, and the other jumpers,’ says I. 
_“*That’s my business,’ says the old 
-man. ‘If you haven’t nerve enough to 


put a real jumper over that jump, you 
can’t show any of my horses.’ 

“Now, the grooms had all come out 
and were standing by the doorway, 
watching us, and maybe expecting to see 
somebody get hurt. And it was the first 
time in me life, sir, that anybody had 
ever said to me that I didn’t have nerve 
enough to take a horse over a jump. 
’Twas a black rage that took hold of 
me. ‘No man has ever said the like to 
me,’ says I, And I mounted and took 
the horse down the field and turned him. 
When he lunged out and went toward the 
jump, I knew that I had lost my judg- 
ment of distance and stride, and more, 
that I didn’t care. I was as blind mad 
as the horse himself. I fought him up 
to the wings, and I tried to hold him 
straight, him rearing and lunging. But 
no living man could have held him to the 
jump. He went into the corner. He 
didn’t even try to take off. They told me 
he turned over twice. I knew nothing 
about that. I was down and under him.” 


MAURICE shrugged his shoulders. 
The ghost of a smile twitched at the 
corners of his mouth. 

“We all get it, sir, sooner or later. Of 
course, I have seen some of the boys that 
got hurted bad ride again, but they would 
have to have the liquor to do it. Their 
nerve was gone. And that is a terrible 
thing to happen to a man. But it was 
not nerve that made me put that horse 
at that jump. It was pride. I knew bet- 
ter. I should have refused to take him 
over. "Twas plain reckless, and ’tis no 
credit to a man to be reckless, for then 
he has no judgment. If he comes 
through, ’tis luck that does it. And, sir, 
I had plenty of time to think about it 
all, on me back in the hospital. It was 
close to six months before they let me go. 
And me being a stranger in this city, 
never a soul came to see me, saving & — 
young man who was riding master at the 
stable, a boy from Ireland, like meself. 

“He would be bringing me a package 
of tobacco, or maybe some fruit, or a bit 
of a book to read, and telling me a-joke 
or two to pass the time. And when I was 
to leave the hospital, he put some money 
in me hand, and says the boys at the sta- 
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ble had took up a collection to pay me 
hospital bill. You see, sir, grooms and 
stablemen and trainers will always be 
helping one another, when a man is sick 
or hurted bad. And many the dollar that 
is give outright, and many is the dollar 
lent and by the same token never paid 
back. But, then, sir, the fellow that will 
borrow and not pay back will be helping 
some other fellow, so it is all in the fam- 
ily, like. But the old man, who had 
money, he never came to see me once. 
But one day a lawyer came and told me 
I could sue the old man for damages. 

“The lawyer would be asking me to 
sign a paper, saying he would take the 
case for half when we got out of it. But 
I did not like his talk, and I signed no pa- 
per. I told him it was me own fault that 
I got hurted, and that I knew the horse 
was bad, and the chance I took. It was 
a long time after that I found out the old 
man sent the lawyer to see what I in- 
tended to do about it. A trick of the 
trade, sir. But I signed no paper.. I 
would not be blaming the old man. He 
knew the horse was bad, but also he knew 
I would be knowing it meself. They say 
there is some good comes out of every- 
thing. I don’t know. But maybe my 
getting broke up saved that young fel- 
low from getting killed complete. If so, 
I am glad. But I paid a terrible price 
for saving him, sir. Look at me hands! 
Sometimes I look at them and wonder if 
they belong to some old man with the 
palsy. And I am not an old man, sir. 
Ah, well, ’tis all in the way of our busi- 
ness. I'll always be with the horses. 
Tis in me blood. I was born and raised 
to it, in Ireland, and me father before 
me.” 


` 


One of the grooms came back from 
supper. Maurice got up stiffly. 

“TIl be getting a bite to eat,” he said. 

“But the mare,” I said, as we walked 
across the quadrangle; “there’s nothing 
mean about her. She’s just young and 
lively. You can’t blame her for wanting 
to play.” 

“No, she is not mean,” said Maurice 
deliberately. “Tis not that. I got to 
thinking, sir, why take any risk at all? 
You see, it is not just yourself—you have 
a family. With me it would be different. 
I have no one. I was paid for riding. 
It was my business. But you ride for 
pleasure. You are your own boss. You 
do not have to take any chances.” 

“Chances? Why, Maurice, I take a 
longer chance driving my car from here to 
my home, through this town, than I do 
when riding the mare.” 

“Tt may be so, sir. They do be smash- 
ing up cars and people something wicked. 
’Tis hard to say what a man should do 
to keep his bones whole.” 

“That’s just it,” I said. “Where can 
we draw the line? Why, a man isn’t 
safe, even in jail. There might be an 
earthquake. But we were talking about 
the mare. I am going to let you make a 
decision. TIl stand by it. If you were 
in my place would you keep on riding the 
mare, or would you ride a deadhead and 
try to make yourself believe you enjoyed 
it?” 

“Deadhead, is it? There are no dead- 
heads in this stable.” Maurice’s tone 
was brusque, but he smiled instantly. 
“And the others—well, I would be think- 
ing the mare is the best of the lot. I 
will have her ready for you at the same 
time to-morrow, sir.” 
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“SHINE, SAHIB?” 
HAT’S what travelers will be hearing around the Taj Mahal in India, if we 


are to believe the latest reports from Calcutta. 


The natives have adopted 


a new fad—that of wearing shoes and shining them. Tons of shoe polish 
have been imported from England to meet the demand. Up to a few years 


a i ago, comparatively few natives even wore shoes. Fewer, if any, polished them. But | 
P now, every one is trying to outdo his neighbor. 
5A may possibly become a new symbol of caste. 


The brilliancy of the shoe shine - ae 


= I mean. 
the stock, and what’s left over and above 
_ the debts, of course——” 


By 
B. M. BOWER 


Author of 
“For the Good of the Service,” 
Ete. 


IN FOUR PARTS— 
PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
BED ROCK AND UNDER. 


HE sheriff’s right leg swung a lei- 
surely arc over the wild-rose pat- 
tern stamped on the cantle of his 
saddle, and dropped to the iron 

stirrup that dangled stiffly below the 
level of his horse’s: belly. The sheriff 
was a tall man, with wide shoulders and 
narrow hips and blue eyes that sparkled 
rather startlingly in his leather-brown 
face. As his boot clicked into place, the 
horse moved forward, following the other 
riders and the herd, but the sheriff 
reined him back to the youth who stood 
leaning against the corral post, staring 
with expressionless face after the retreat- 
ing group. 

“Got any plans, Cole?” Then he 
hesitated. Sympathy is often a more 
ticklish sentiment. to handle than is 
blame, and the sheriff found himself 
groping for words. “You don’t want to 
take it to heart, kid—about the propitty, 
I’m goin’ to get all I can outa 


“To hell with the stock!” 
È paek vak fhat’s all an too. But 


Points 


it don’t get yuh nowhere, kid. What I 
was goin’ to say is, if you should want 
a job, why 

“If I want a job TIl get it away from 
here.” 

The sheriff carefully selected a cigarette 
from the carton they were sold in; a 
“tailor-made,” because rolling your own 
takes time when a man may not-have it 
to spare from his business. ‘While he 
drew his thumb nail across a match he 
eyed the young man covertly from un- 
der bushy eyebrows. The kid was tak- 
ing it hard—which was to be expected 
—but it was a hardness that might lead 
him into trouble. The right word 
But who can say just what is the right 
word to speak when youth stands in 
dazed, impotent fury, while his world 
crashes around him? 

“Look here, Cole. Don’t get the idea 
that bad luck is a disgrace you’ve got 
to run away from. Your dad’s layin’ 
under ground because he made that blun- 
der, and there wasn’t nobody there to 
stop him. What if the market did go 
down, just when he figured it would go 
up, and he loaded up with stock there - 


to guess wrong!» What if the banks did | 


wasn’t no sale for? Any man’s liable — 


x ; 
ies 


West 


close in on him? He ain’t the first fel- 
ler that’s been crowded to the wall. 
Most of ’em, kid, are able to start right 
at bed rock and make a comeback they 
can brag about afterward. I ain’t sayin’ 
a word against your dad. He was a fine 
man, and what he done was on the spur 
of the moment, before he had time to 
think it over. But don’t you go and let 
your pride——” 

“Pride!” 

Cole looked up at him then and 
grinned, with his teeth clamped together, 
and that same impotent fury in his eyes. 

“T’ve got a lot to be proud of, I must 
say! Don’t you worry none about my 
pride, Mr. Carroll. That’s been tramped 
into the ground for keeps! My 
pride——— Oh, damn the world and ev- 
erything in it! All I ask of it is to 
leave me alone.” 

“And that’s meant for me, I ‘reckon. 
Well, have it your own way. You will, 
anyhow. As I was saying, I'll get all 
I can outa the stock and turn over what’s 
left to you. And if you want a job, you 
better get it with some of the outfits 
where you’re known. You'll get a bet- 
ter- break here than you will among 
strangers, kid. You never had to work 


No great, undying purpose 
filled young Cole Lawson, 
when he packed his horses 
and hit the long trail. Just 
to get away from everything 
and every one associated 
with a bitter chapter in his 
memory—that was the im- 
petus. The objective rested 
with Chance. Cole, however, 
was soon to find that he 
could not hide from life. 


for wages, and it’s liable to come hard 
till you get used to it. You’ve got four 
darned good saddle horses there. Want 
to sell any of ’em, Cole?” 

“No.” 

“Well, they ain’t no vast herd, but 
it’s better than bein’ down to your bed 
roll—and that wore out. Better come 
along in with me till I see what I can 
save outa the wreck for yuh.” 

“Thanks! No; I’m heading in the 
other direction.” 

“Any idee where?” 

“To the devil, maybe.” 

“Wel-l, they say he works his men 
pretty hard, and he’s mighty poor pay. 
But I wish yuh luck, kid, and I hope 
that——” 

Whatever he hoped, the sheriff thought 
better of mentioning it and tilted hig 
spurs against the smooth coat of the sor. 
rel, as a signal to be moving. He flun 
up a hand in wordless adieu and rode oll 
after his men, without once looking back 
For, when all was said that could he said, 
Cole Lawson, Jr., would have to live his 
life in his own way and solve his prob. 
lems for himself. 

With his teeth still clamped together 
so hard that afterward he found his jaws 
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aching, Cole watched the receding dust 
cloud that hid the last of the Lawson 
herds. The cattle had gone on a fore- 
closure of the bank, when the ranch 
mortgage fell due, and that was the day 
before Cole Lawson, Sr., had taken the 
muzzle of his six-shooter between his 
teeth and pulied the trigger. Pride—the 
sheriff had called that impulse. Maybe 
it was. Who knows? ; 
“Thank the Lord, mother died before 
everything went to hell,” Cole found him- 
self saying aloud, and he bit his under 
lip painfully, when he realized where 
that thought would lead him. At any 
rate, it was better than having to see her 
suffer for his father’s last, mad impulse. 
An upward tilt of the old six-shooter, a 
crook of the trigger finger—so slight an 
effort as that, and the brain that had 
planned and schemed and loved and 
hated became scattered, spongy stuff. 


ND one was life, and that other, ugly 

thing was death! The wealth that 
had been his—what was that, save words 
written upon paper? Thousands of cat- 
tle branded with the “C Bar L”—that 
had been wealth for Cole Lawson and 
his son and sole heir. Well, the cattle 
had not died; they still fed contentedly 
on the range that had always been their 
home, but they were not Lawson cattle 
now. Certain words written on a sheet 
of foolscap had changed all that, just as 
certain words on another piece of paper 
had taken the Lawson. lands and given 
them to a bank. 

“Bed rock and under?” Cole said to 
himself, with a bitter twist of his lips. 
“They think I’m licked. They——— The 
whole darn bunch is sorry for me! Heir 
of the C Bar L—son of a suicide and heir 
to the disgrace of a quitter!” 

He pulled his-hot rebellious stare away 
from the dust cloud, now shrinking to 
the level of the ridge over which the last 
bf the Lawson stock had been driven, 
and turned a long, calculating look upon 
the rambling old house where he had 
been born. The place looked as strange 
and unfamiliar to him now as though he 
had never seen it before in his life. 
Empty—a mere ‘thing of boards and 
glass, half hidden under vines that were 


trying to hide the stark desolation of the 
place. And that was the result of words 
written on a sheet of paper and of a lump 
of lead ho bigger than the end of his 
finger. 

His eyes narrowed studyingly, as he 
stared and wondered why it was that he 
felt so much a stranger here now, when 
a few days ago the place had been so 
deeply embedded in his thoughts and his 
plans that he had never dreamed of liv- 
ing his life apart from the C Bar L. Why, 
even a week ago, he had taken it for 
granted that they were rich, and that his 
father would grow old in the customary 
activities of a prosperous cattleman. Yet 
only yesterday he was boxed and buried 
in commiserating silence. Even now Cole 
could not quite sense the enormity of the 
catastrophe that had come to his father. 

A reckless impulse seized him to mount 
his horse and ride away, with the clothes 
he stood in and what loose silver was in 
his pocket; but his practical common 
sense forbade that gesture of childish 
defiance of fate. Instead, he walked de- 
liberately to the empty house, entered 
rooms that had never before echoed so 
hollowly to his tread, and began to pack 
his most cherished and portable posses- 
sions. A stranger might have smiled at 
some of the things Cole considered of 
value: A quilt, which his mother had 
pieced together from scraps of her own 
dresses and aprons, each one of which 
Cole remembered poignantly, though 
many of them had been worn years ago, 
when he was a little boy who loved to 
sit in her lap and be rocked; a guitar, 
small and cheap, but nevertheless prized 
because it was her gift, proudly pre- 
sented to him on his twelfth birthday; a 
few books which she had also given him, 
and finally a buckskin bag of gold coins. 

This, too, was the gift of his mother— 
a bag with his initials worked in beads 
on one side. On his fifteenth birthday 
it had been laid beside his plate at break- 
fast, with a five and a ten-dollar gold- 
piece inside, each stamped with the year 
of his birth. She had laughed and said 
that it was the beginning of a nest egg 
which she expected him to save. The 
idea had pleased Cole, and he had de- 
clared that he would save a piece of gold 
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money for every year of his life, and have 
the dates to match. Well, he had stuck 
to that notion closer than he had to 
some others, and while his mother lived 
she had helped and encouraged him in 
making the collection complete. Now he 
weighed the bag in his hands and thought 
of the gold-as money that could be spent, 
if ever he were pushed to that desperate 
point. A tragic awakening for the son 
of Lawson, the cattle king, who was 
reputed to be well on his way to a quarter 
of a million in horses, cattle and land! 

These things he packed in a weather- 
proof, sole-leather bag, made to order 
after the pattern of a mail sack, which 
could be strapped around the top and 
padlocked. He left the house then and 
carried the bag to the corral, where he 
saddled Johnny, his own pet saddle horse. 
He considered that he was entitled to a 
roll of bedding, a small tepee tent, and 
what food he would need for his journey 
into the unknown world, where lay his 
future; and these things he assembled 
quickly, in haste to be gone from the 
place before sundown. 

Such was the precision of his move- 
ments that the sheriff and his men had 
not driven the last of the C-Bar-L horse 
herd, five miles down the trail, before 
Cole himself was mounted and taking the 
less-used trail to the eastward. Two 
lightly packed saddle horses and the 
three-year-old colt, Hawk, followed trust- 
fully behind Johnny. Cole did not know 
where he was going nor what he would 
do when he got there. He did not care. 
All he wanted was to put-the C Bar L 
and its tragic downfall behind him—to 
outride the sympathy of those who had 
witnessed the crash, and to find some iso- 
lated neighborhood, where he could look 
into men’s eyes and read there no com- 


passionate knowiedge of his hurt. 


CHAPTER II. 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
=- AA ANY a man has attempted to outride 
: his troubles, and few have ever suc- 
- ceeded; for who has ever yet been able 
- to outstrip his own soul and the ruthless 


_ Memory that calls thoughts trooping up 


to harry the fugitive? 
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In those first few days of flight, Cole 
Lawson would have been no more miser- 
able had he stayed on the ranch or ridden 
in with the sheriff, as he had been invited 
to do. He was trying, for one thing, to. 
outride the memory of that horrible min- 
ute when he had stood aghast beside the 
still quivering body of his father. Cole 
had loved his dad in an inarticulate, shy 
way that never found open expression. 
He had never suspected him of being in 
any deep trouble, and he could not ac- ~ 
count for the instant chill of apprehen- 
sion which flashed over him when he had 
heard the shot in the room his father 
had used for an office. 

Gunshots were not so infrequent on the 
ranch, where target shooting was a popu- 
lar sport, and there were always hawks 
sailing up in the hope of pouncing upon a 
chicken and making off undetected. His 
father always had an eye out for these 
pests and never failed to send a shot 
after any hawk he discovered within 
range. Yet this particular report had 
sent Cole racing to the house, with his 
heart pounding heavily in his throat. For 
years to come he would carry a gruesome 
picture indelibly fixed within his mind, 
and, ride as he would, it flashed before 
him at unexpected moments when he 
thought he was thinking of something 
altogether different. The picture would 
never leave him. 

He rode out of the Black Rim country 
by way of Thunder Pass, which sloped 
steeply up between Gospel Peak and 
Sheepeater Mountain, and so came down 
the steep trail into Burroback Valley, 
which seemed remote, sufficient unto 
itself, a world apart from the rangeland 
across the mountains. Cole had heard 
rumors of the Burroback country. It 
was said to be tough. But, then, Black 
Rim County was no saints’ rest, so far as 
that went, and the toughness did not 
trouble him in the least, save that it put 
him a bit on his guard. 

Burroback Valley was long and deep, 
with a creek running the entire length of 
it, and many little gulches and cajions 
twisting back into the hills, so that a map 
of it-in detail would somewhat resemble — 
the back and ribs of a great fish. The 


nearest railroad was miles away, and it 


horses swinging to follow him, with the 
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seemed to Cole that he might safely ride 
up to some ranch and ask for work: 
The place ħe chanced upon first was 
the Muleshoe, a bachelor establishment, 
which lay just down the valley from 
Thunder Pass and seemed to hug close to 
the ribbed side of Gospel Mountain. It 
was a secluded ranch, which looked as if 
it held itself purposely- aloof from the 
rest of the world; sinister, too, if a man 
were old énough and experienced enough 
to read the signs. But Cole was neither, 
and the entire absence of normal activity 
around the squalid ranch buildings served 
only: to impress him further with the idea 
that here would be a sanctuary from 
his tragic past. Folks wouldn’t know 
anything about what happened outside 
» the valley, and they would care less. 
A hard-faced, shifty-eyed man came 
; forward to the gate, as Cole rode up, and 
-he leaned over it, with his arms folded 
; upon the top rail, one hand drooping sig- 
“nificantly toward his left side, where the 
_brown butt of a .45 stood loosely in 
- its holster. Afterward, Cole heard the 
_ owner of the Muleshoe called Bart Nel- 
son; but now, in the soft light of the 
afterglow, he never dreamed that so un- 
savory a character.as Bart Nelson con- 
fronted him. He had not lived his life 
among killers, and the sag of Bart’s right 
hand went unnoticed, and he thought 
the man was merely squinting against the 
light of the western sky and looked at 
-him innocently through half-closed lids. 
Cole asked for work, bluntly and with- 
out preface, because he did not know 
how to go about it, and he wanted the 
distasteful question out and done with. 
Bart Nelson studied him—studied the 


four horses—good-looking mounts they 


were, too—and then glanced down at a 
white rock near by. 

“What you doin’ over in Burroback?” 
he asked in a flat, grating voice. “Youre 
Cole Lawson’s kid, I bet.. Heard he went 
broke and blowed his brains out. Tryin’ 
to sneak some horses out away from the 
sheriff?” 

“Why, you go to the devil! -That’s 
none of your business!” Cole retorted, 
` ~ with- quiet viciousness, and turned 
_ Johnny away from that gate, the other 
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docility which tells of days on the trail 
together. 

Bart Nelson straightened his shoulders 
and fingered his .45. No man had ever 
slapped back at him in that fashion and 
turned his back and ridden off, without 
answer of sharp words or shots. Other 
Muleshoe men mysteriously appeared and 
stared after the boy, who never once 
deigned to look back. 

“Now, what d’yuh think of that for 
gall?” Bart Nelson inquired of no one 
in particular. “Somethin? behind that 
play, I betcha.” 

He watched Cole out of sight, his nar- 
rowed eyes sinister. When nothing de- 
veloped, the Muleshoe men shook their 
heads and decided that the kid had been 
sent to spy around, in hope of not.being 
recognized. When he had discovered 
that they were not such fools, after all, 
he gave up his plan, whatever it had 
been. Four C-Bar-L horses and a look 
like old Cole Lawson—and he thought 
he could pass unrecognized! The darned 
fool! Did he think they were blind? 
They all agreed with Bart that there 
must be something behind it, and they 
were all particularly wary for several 
days thereafter. 


S we all know, their uneasiness was 
causeless, for Cole had none of that 
boldness which his manner indicated. He 
rode away, sick at heart over the unex- 
pected jab at his wound, just when he 
had believed he had outridden all knowl- 
edge of it. If his retort to Bart had been 
brutally direct, he had never been taught 
to set a guard over his tongue, but had 
been permitted to say what he- thought, 
when he thought it. The men of the 
C Bar L had always liked him and hu- 
mored him from the time he could string 
words together into a sentence, and. Cole 
did not dream that he had spoken to 
Bart Nelson in a manner that might well’ 
have started gun play. The chief thing 
was that he had been recognized.’ 

Of course it was the brand on his 
horses that had given him away at the 
ranch back there. There was nothing 
about himself or his outfit that would 


give any one a clew to his identity, and, 3 


as for his name, he had meant to tell 


Se 
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folks it was Colman, and let it go at 
that. No, it was the C Bar L, and he 
was a fool for not thinking of that brand 
as a dead give-away. The C Bar L must 
be known all over the West, and gossip 
rides fast, even in this big, empty coun- 
try. Well, he would have to do some- 
thing about it, he supposed. 

As he rode on down the valley, Cole 
cast frequent dissatisfied glances back at 
his horses. They were the pick of the 
C Bar L herds, and most of them had 
been given to him when they were year- 
lings, all of them pets which he had 
broken and taught. One was a three- 
year-old colt, a round-hipped, straight- 
limbed animal, giving promise of speed 
and strength and wind—a gentle thing, 
with a disposition for nuzzling confi- 
dences. Cole thought fleetingly of sell- 
ing them here in the valley; but that 
would be useless, and, besides, horses 
weren’t worth much nowadays. They 
were worth so little, in fact, that Cole 
had turned in a small bunch of horses, 
which he might justly have claimed as 
his own, to help swell the number for 
the sale and make certain that the herd 
would bring enough to cover the debts 
which had driven his father to take “the 
six-gun route” out of the muddle. It 
was because these four were particular 
pets that he had kept them. He couldn’t 
sell them now. There was still another 
way. 

That night, in a secluded little meadow 
ringed round with thick bushes and quak- 
ing aspen thickets, Cole took that other 
way of removing the last clew to his 
past. He built a little fire, heated a 
cinch ring, in the manner he had heard 
described by his father’s punchers, when 
they spun tales of the range on winter 
evenings, and he proceeded to wipe out 
the last clew to his past. One by one 
he roped and tied down his horses; then, 
with the white-hot ring held firmly in the 
fork of two green willow sticks, he 
marked out the C Bar L with deep, criss- 
cross burns. What he wanted was to 
make that brand forever undecipherable, 
and he succeeded so well that one would 
have needed to skin a horse and look on 
the wrong side of the hide to tell what 
the original brand had been. 


SEVERAL days elapsed before he could 
\ bring himself to the ordeal of riding 
again to face the- world he hated with all 
the fierceness of unhappy youth. The 
little glade seemed remote from the busi- 
ness of the valley, and his horses fed 
contentedly there, switching at the flies 
which buzzed tormentingly around the 
fresh burns. Cole fished a little, but 
most of the time he spent lying on the 
ground under a tree, with his hat pulled 
low over his eyes, thinking round and 
round in circles, which always brought 
him to the central fact that he was alone. 
in the world, and that his life must start 
from that secluded little meadow. 

It would be life on the range, because 
he had never learned to do hard manual 
labor, and he had refused to spend the 
years in school which were necessary ` 
if he would get an education; so he was 
not fitted for the competitive life of the 
towns, either as an office man or a com- 
mon laborer. He had sense enough to 
know that, and he had pride enough to 
want to live where he could hold his own 
with the best of them. He could ride. 
The C Bar L maintained that Cole could 
ride anything that wore hair. He could 
bounce tin cans off the ground with bul- 
lets, while he galloped past and shot, 
as he rode; and he had an uncanny skill 
with a rope. Also, he had four good 
horses and a deep-rooted love of freedom 
and the outdoors. 

The range, then—or what little of it 
was left—was his natural field of achieve- 
ment. As he lay there, he sometimes 
dreamed of owning a ranch—and you 
could bet he’d never go in debt for a 
dime’s worth of anything! _There was 
still government land to be taken up, and 
he was of age. Hed call himself Col- 
man, which was his mother’s maiden 
name, and forget the Lawson. He could 
file on a homestead and work part of the 
time—say during round-up—and gradu- 
ally get together a little bunch of stock. 
By the time he was thirty or so, he ought 
to be fairly independent. 

It was the foundation upon which 
Many a range lad has built castles in the 
air, and in the summer tranquillity of 
that small meadow Cole sometimes for- 
got his bitterness long enough to fence 
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and cultivate an imaginary homestead, 
build cabin and corrals and a stable or 
two and watch his small herd of cattle 
grow to big proportions. 

But the time came when the bacon 
and flour ran alarmingly low, and Cole 
could not swallow another trout, espe- 
cially when he had nothing to fry it in. 
The blotted brands had reached the stage 
of “scabbing” and would not, he hoped, 
attract too much attention. So one morn- 
ing Cole broke camp and moved reluc- 
tantly out to the road again to face the 
world of which he secretly felt a bit 
afraid. As the three loose horses took 
last mouthfuls of grass and trotted after 
him, Cole twisted his body in the saddle 
and looked back. The little meadow was 
sunlit and peaceful. He knew the shape 
of every tree and bush that rimmed the 
grassland; the gurgling murmur of the 
brook had made words for him, as he 
lay staring down at it, watching it curl 
and twist among the stones. Even the 
clouds that floated lazily across the open- 
ing seemed friendly and familiar. There 
were the pressed places in the grass where 
the horses had lain. down to sleep; the 
trampled nook where he had made his 
camp; the ashes of his small fires. 

He hated to leave that meadow which 
seemed saturated with his thoughts— 
made homy with his days and nights of 
eating and sleeping there. But the grass 
was cropped short, and his food pack 
swung nearly empty, and man and horses 
must eat. 5 

Cole heaved a long sigh and faced 
about to ride where the trail led him and 
to meet whatever lay upon it. 


CHAPTER II. 4 


WAITING FOR A SIGNAL. 


OLE heard one of his horses snort, 
and he looked up from turning bacon 

in the frying pan to see two men seated 
upon quiet horses in the shadow of the 
broken ledge of lava, beside which he 
had made camp for the night. Cole lifted 
the frying pan off the fire to a flat rock 
-~ close by and stood up, his thumbs hooked 
inside his belt, in the fashion he had 
learned from certain of the C-Bar-L 
riders whom he especially admired for a 
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quality of potential deadliness which ap- 
pealed to him. The men eyed him, then 
eyed the horses with a curious interest 
and muttered to each other. Presently 
they started toward him slowly, with an 
air of caution which might be flattering 
or menacing as one chose to interpret 
their manner. 

“I guess there ain’t anything much 
over this way you want,” Cole said, when 
they had ridden ten feet nearer. 

The men stopped, and the older of 
the two ostentatiously clasped his hands 
over the saddle horn, though that would 
not have slowed his reach for the gun 
stuck inside his chap belt on the left 
of the lacing, should he feel the need of 
his gun. He had a long upper lip, and 
when he smiled his mouth drew down 
into a pucker, which might give one the 
impression of a dry humor, half reluc- 
tant to betray itself just then. 

“Don’t want to intrude on any one’s 
privacy,” he said gently. “We was just 
ridin’ by and seen your smoke. No harm 
in swingin’ this way on the chance of 
bein’ invited to supper—in case it was 
some friend of ours camped here.” He 
paused to clear his throat with a slight 
rasping sound, and then added apologet- 
ically: “Folks that are shy of meetin’ 
anybody generally pick drier wood for 
their fire. Got any coffee to spare?” 

Cole was on the point of snapping out 
“No!” But these two looked friendly, 
and it had been overlong since he had 
held any pleasant conversation with men. 
Talking to your horses will do for a 
while, but the time comes when one wants 
to hear new thoughts put into speech. 
Cole relaxed, stooped, and replaced the 
frying pan on the fire. 

“T guess I can split the grub three 
ways,” he said gruffly, as he lifted the 
coffeepot to see how heavy it was. “You 
live around here?” He looked up from 
adding more water and more coffee, and 
his cool glance went flicking over the two, 
by no means off his guard because of one 
humorously suppressed smile. 

‘“Wel-l, hereabouts,” the tall man 
drawled, swinging down from his horse. 
“Vou’re a stranger in these parts, I guess, 
Where from?” 

“Points west,” Cole said briefly. 


“You'll have to eat with your fingers. 
I’m travelin’ light.” 

“Fingers was made before forks,” the 
stranger tritely answered and seated him- 
self, with his back to the ledge. His com- 
panion got down and eased into place be- 
side him. “Were travelin’ kinda light 
ourselves.” 

Cole looked at the two, aware of a 
certain significance in the remark; but 
the other met his eyes with that same 
humorous smile drawn into a pucker of 
the lips. The younger man was staring 
furtively at Cole’s horses, turning his 
eyes, while his face did not move. 

“Out huntin’ stock, and we didn’t ex- 
pect to get up this far,” the man further 
explained. “These draws and cafions are 
sure a fright for huntin’ strayed stock 
in. 

It was the old excuse, time-honored 
and always good because it could seldom 
be refuted. Stock did stray, and men 
did ride out to find them. Hunting stray 
horses was a plausible reason for appear- 
ing anywhere on the range at any time 
of the day or night. Cole knew that well 
enough, and he wondered if it happened 
to be the truth this time; but there was 
nothing he could say to it, except to agree 
that the country sure was a fright. He 
had three cups—or, more particularly, 
he had two tin cups and a can—and he 
filled these with coffee, speared bacon 
from the frying pan and laid it across 
thick pieces of pan-baked bread, and 
told the two that supper was ready. They 
moved up and sat on their boot heels, 
eating and drinking with appetite. 

“You don’t happen to need another 
man, do you?” Cole asked at last, speak- 
ing to the older man, with a carefully in- 
different manner and tone. 

“Well, I could use one—the right kind. 
Ever hear of John Roper?” He eyed 
Cole over his cup. : 

“No. Don’t know anybody around 
here. Just travelin’ through; but I 
wouldn’t mind working for a while—right 
kind of a job.” 


THE other chewed his bannock medi- 
2 tatively, watching the bay, Johnny, 
_ as he came nosing up for attention from 

his. master. Cole had baked plenty of 
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bannock because it was his habit to feed 
bits to his horses while he ate; now the 
horses all came poking along toward the 
camp fire, snatching at tufts of grass as 
they walked. Their freshly blotted 
brands would have caught the attention 
of the most ignorant tenderfoot. John 
Roper studied them and turned his eyes 
speculatively upon Cole. 

“Them your horses—the hull four?” 

“They’re supposed to be,” Cole re- 
plied, snubbing his inquisitiveness. 

Both men grinned involuntarily and 
sobered again, save that the humorous 
pucker remained in John Roper’s lips. 

“Well, I could use a man with a string 
of saddle horses like them. Seem to be 
gentle enough; fast, too, by the looks of 
them legs. You can rope, I s’pose. How 
about shootin’? They’s a pretty tough 
bunch rangin’ in these cafions; we all go 
heeled and ready for a scrap. No use 
hirin’ anybody that’s gun shy or that 
can’t ride.” 

“TIl chance coming out all right,” Cole 
said grimly and looked over his shoulder 
at the horses. “I'll guarantee these four 
to go anywhere a goat can—and finish 
at the head of the parade. That,” he 
added for good measure, “is why I’ve got 
’7em.” 

Roper studied him again, peering, 
squint-eyved, through the firelight. Per- 
haps he saw the settled look of misery 
in the boy’s face and mistook it for some- 
thing less innocent; perhaps he read the 
moody set of the lips as something evil 
and hard, At any rate, he glanced side- 
long at his companion, who gave a slight 
nod of approval, and cleared his throat 
with that dry, rasping sound which was 
not much more than a whisper of a cough 
and seemed to be a little mannerism of 
which he was unconscious; an habitual 
preliminary to speaking his decision. 

“Well, Vl give yuh work—for a while, 
anyway, till we finish up a ticklish job 
we got on hand.” He shot a keen glance 
at Cole, who was staring moodily into 
the fire, while he smoked. ‘Ticklish, be- 
cause we’re dealin’ with a tough bunch, 
and we want. to handle it quiet as we 
kin. Got away with a bunch of horses 
I own, and I got reason to believe the 


brands has been worked, and they’re 
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keepin’ the horses right in this country. 
Me an’ Pete has been scoutin’ around 
to see what we could find out about it. 
What I want is to get em back on the 
quiet, without them knowin’ just where 
they went to. Savvy?” 

“I guess so. You're leaving the sheriff 
out of the deal?” 

“Got to, when the sheriff’s in cahoots 
with the gang. No, I want my horses 
back. May have to steal ’em, but Pl 
get ’em, if they’re still in the country. 
- You game for a little hard ridin’ and 
mebby a little gun play? I don’t look 
for no great trouble; still, standin’ 
with the sheriff and all, they’re purty 
damn bold, and they might have the gall 
to fight it out with us; that is, if they 
git wise to what were up to. If we work 
it right, though, we can run off the hull 
herd right under their noses and not a 
grain of powder burned, What d’yuh 
say, kid?” 

Cole got up and gave Johnny the last 
piece of bannock before he shooed the 
~ horse back to tell the others there was 
nothing doing in the way of hand-outs to- 
night. ‘He wanted a little time to think 
over this matter of the “ticklish” job, and 
he was too boyishly proud of his courage 
to let it be seen that he hesitated to ac- 
cept. There was something about it 
which did not sound right; and it was 
not the element of risk, either. 


ERHAPS it was the bald assertion 

that the sheriff of this county con- 
nived with the horse thieves; that did not 
gibe with all Cole knew of sheriffs; but, 
then, he had never known any save the 
big, bluff, kindly soul who had tried to 
comfort him when all the world was black. 
Of course there were not many like Car- 
roll. Yet, dishonest sheriffs did exist, and 
he had always heard this section spoken 
of as a black spot on the range. He 
had ridden this way because it seemed 
the farthest removed in point of contact 
—farther than twice the number of miles 
in any other direction—and because the 
very toughness of Burroback men held 


ee them aloof from the rest of the world 


. and so from gossip. His reasoning had 
been logical enough, but he had not taken 
into o consideration the fact that the char- 


acter of these people would be reflected 
in the work he hoped to find. Still, there 
was no use in being finicky, and getting 
stock away from horse thieves promised 
diversion, at least. And surely it was 
honest to get your own stock back. 

“Vil try it out,” he said, turning back 
to the fire. “It ain’t just what I had 
in mind, but it’s all right till I can pick 
up a steady job of riding, if I decide to 
stay in this part of the country. But, 
if I use my own horses, I’ll want extra 
pay, and a six-gun job is worth a lot 
more than straight riding.” He turned 
upon Roper a steady, impersonal stare 
which made him seem older and more ex- 
perienced than he was. “So you may 
as well understand right now that, if I 
take this job, it'll be for the money there 
is in it, and that I don’t give a darn for 
the risk.” 

“Suits me,” Roper told him dryly. 
“Money’s what were all after, I guess. 
Any p’ticular name you want us to call 

2) 


“Ves. It’s Colman, and you can call 
me Cole if you want to. How much do 
I get extra for furnishing my own 
mounts? They’re dandies, and TIl guar- 
antee them to do all any four horses 
can do.” 

“Anything but show a clean brand,” 
the silent Pete spoke up, with an abrupt 
laugh that carried more meaning than 
Cole quite realized. 

“Say, that brand suits me, all right.” 

“You're the one to be suited,” Roper 
pacified, giving Pete a warning glance. 
“Well, how’d a hundred dollars suit yuh, 
for this one job? May last a week, 
maybe longer; won’t be more’n a month 
at the outside. Weve got to lay our 
lines careful and watch our chance; no 
use gettin’ in too big a hurry and ballin’ 
it up. Call it a month.” 

Stifling any surprise he may have felt, 
Cole said he would take it. The two 
got up and went to their horses and hov- 
ered there, talking together in low tones. 
Then Roper turned back for a last word. 

“Better break camp and come along 
with us now,” he said, glancing around 
him. - “Might as well git yourself orga- 
nized with us before anybody else runs 
across yuh, This is once when it don’t 
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pay to advertise. We’re goin’ on home, 
and you might as well go along.” 

A reasonable request, thought Cole, 
and began getting his meager outfit to- 
gether. He had taken his time that day, 
and the horses were not tired, nor were 
they especially hungry, since he had 
camped early, and they had been feeding 
industriously ever since. No; there was 
no reason why he should not go with 
Roper; yet reluctance nagged at him and 
made him potter over the packing. It 
was as if he were trying to remember 
something important which had slipped 
treacherously from his mental grasp; as 
if there were some very good reason why 
he should not go with Roper and Pete, 
if only he could think what it was. 

At the last, Pete came up to help him 
with the pack lashing, his attitude one 
ef impatience. Roper himself seemed 
uneasy and in a hurry to start. 

“We got a long way to go, young 
feller,’ he said, to explain his haste. 
“They’s a late moon, and we oughta 
catch it just right fer a bad stretch of 
trail. These horses of yours—they sure- 
footed, you say?” 

“Thats what I said,” Cole retorted, 
disliking the other’s persistent way of re- 
turning always to the subject of the 
horses. 

“Well, they need to be; we got rough 
goin’, gettin’ in from this side the Sinks. 
Ever been through the Sinks?” 

“No. I told you I’m a stranger here.” 

“Yeah, so you did. Well, it’s goin’ to 
be hard work drivin’ your loose horses 
over the trail we'll take. I dunno——” 

“I don’t drive them anywhere. They’ll 
follow where I ride.” -Cole mounted, and 
the horses came up and stood grouped 
around him, waiting for the signal. 

Roper eyed the bunch, grunted some- 
thing under his breath, and swung in 
beside Pete. They started down along 
the ledge to where a broken crevice gave 
precarious foothold to the top, then 
turned into the fissure and went scram- 
bling up. Loose stones rattled down 
among the boulders, so that Cole was 
kept busy dodging them, and Johnny 
snorted and would have turned back had 
there been room enough. But somehow 
he gained the top and saw where Roper 
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and Pete had swung off sharply to the 
right and were picking their way single 
file along the brow of the cliff, their vague 
forms sometimes lost to sight among the 
stunted junipers, which grew coura- 
geously among the rocks, their roots 
thrust deep within the narrow cracks in 
the ledge, 


Alt day Cole kept to the floor of the 

valley, these broken cliffs and ledges 
hemming him in and shutting him off 
from a view of the country beyond. Now — 
the starlight dimly revealed to him a vast 
broken area that seemed a madman’s con- 
ception of hell frozen over. Stark black 
peaks thrust up against the sky to the 
eastward, but before them lay a tortured 
land that told of the world’s age-long 
travail of creation, when fire and flood, 
slow creeping fields of glacial ice and 
sudden blasts of subterranean fires 
gouged and twisted and spewed forth 
strange conformations of rock and soil. 
He wondered if the trail led down into 
that nightmare country, and, while he 
was speculating upon it, his guides turned 
into a tilted crevasse and went slipping 
and sliding to the bottom. 

Cole spoke encouragingly to Johnny, 
glanced back at the three loose horses, 
mentally measured the width of the pack 
on Mick’s capable back, and followed 
down that fearful incline. With some 
secret relief he reached the bottom with- 
out mishap, listened a moment for the 
click of hoofs to the front and went on, 
for the most part letting Johnny choose 
his own path. Once he heard the mum- 
ble of voices ahead; again, he caught 
sight of a man’s head and shoulders sil- 
houetted against the sky line, as he rode 
up over a billowy ridge of sandstone. A 
moment later he heard Roper’s voice call- 
ing back to ask if he were making it all 
right. 

“Fine and dandy,” Cole replied, and 
he heard Roper’s slight laugh much closer 
than he had expected. Another minute, 
and he saw that the trail doubled sharply 
back upon itself, and that Roper had 
ridden almost abreast of him and a lit- 
tle above. Cole pulled up sharply and 


waited, He did not want any rocks roll- . 


ing down and crippling Johnny. 
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“What yuh stoppin’ for?” Roper 
taunted. “Thought you could ride where 
a goat can go!” 

“Quit kicking rocks down here, then. 
What you riding, anyway? <A snow- 
plow? That skate of yours must be dig- 
ging his way through this hill!” 

Roper did not say anything to that. 
Evidently he had gone on, for the small 
avalanche of sand and small rocks ceased. 
Cole went on, made the turn, and went 
up cautiously, one eye on the loose horses 
coming along the lower trail. A danger- 
ous place, he decided and halted the loose 
horses with a word, making them stand 
still and wait until he had completed 
the switchback. Then he waited until 
they made the turn safely before he went 
. on angling down the ridge in Roper’s 
wake. 

After that Cole lost all sense of direc- 
tion and all sound of his guides, trust- 
ing mainly to the keen instinct of his 
horse to keep him on the trail, if trail 
there was. The foot of the ridge stood 
in deep, muffling sand; other ridges closed 
in, like the crooked fingers of some Gar- 
gantuan image of stone, and there was 
no sign of Roper or Pete to tell which 
way they had gone. He could have 
shouted for them, but he would not give 
them that satisfaction, after Roper’s 
taunt. If they wanted him to follow 
them they. could do the shouting them- 
selves, he thought perversely, and waited 
in a triangular niche, where Johnny had 
stopped for the simple reason that he 
could go no farther forward and had 
received from his master no hint that he 
should turn back. 

Cole dismounted and felt along the 
sheer wall with his hands, making sure 
that there was no outlet save the way 
he had come. It was dark as a pocket 
in here among the ledges. Surely Roper 
must know that a stranger would be ut- 
terly confused in such a place. He would 
come back, of course, when he discovered 
that Cole was not following him. ‘There 
- was nothing to do but wait, and Cole 
felt his way past the three trustful ani- 
mals that had crowded in after Johnny, 


“reached the sharp turn of the cliff, and- 


leaned against it, waiting for some signal 
from Roper. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A HUNTED .ANIMAL, 


HE never come this far, I tell yuh. He 
was over on the switchback when I 
dropped him, and he musta kep’ on 
around the ridge.” 

In the act of licking a cigarette into 
shape, Cole stopped and listened, instinc- 
tively wary as a hunted animal. Coming 
stealthily out of the deep silence, as they 
did, the words carried a certain sinister 
quality, though of themselves they 
seemed innocent enough. Roper and 
Pete were coming back to leek for him, 
just as he had been expecting for the 
last ten minutes. 

“Hell of a note if we miss him,” Pete’s 
voice growled in a guarded undertone. 
“Yuh sure he climbed the switchback? 
You coulda popped him then.” 

“On that cattle trail? Might as well 
’a’ done it back there at the camp fire. 
No; the deeper we git him in the Sinks 
the better. Hell, I thought you was 
keepin’ cases back there! Didn’t I mo- 
tion yuh to wait till he passed an’ then 
foller him? Git him between us, that 
way. Now you come moggin’ along, and 
yuh don’t know where he is!” 

“You was closer to him than I was, 
John. You had every chance in the 
world.” 

“That’s all you know. Better go back 
and holler for him, I guess. This is no 
place to do it.” 

Flattened against the rock, Cole held 
his breath, while he listened. The two 
voices sounded close behind him, but that 
could not be, since he had been riding 
along a rock wall for some little distance 
until Johnny, still keeping alongside the 
cliff, had turned into the niche and 
stopped. Yet he plainly heard the clink 
of an iron-bound stirrup striking against 
the rock and the sigh of a horse, as he 
moved away. Not a dozen feet away it 
seemed, and Cole’s hand slid along the 
ledge, half expecting to find another cor- 


.ner which the two might ride in a few 


seconds. 

Instead, his fingers dropped into a nar- 
row crevice, through which a cool breeze 
came drifting. Cole felt farther, found 
the solid rock again, and saw at once 
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what had happened. Through some 
freak of chance—or, perhaps, it was des- 
tiny that guided Johnny’s steps that night 
—he had come down along one side of 
a narrow pillar of rock, while the two he 
had tried to follow rode down the other 
side. How they had happened to stop 
and talk beside that crack in the rock, 
only God could explain. But they did 
stand at that point to discuss, with 
bloodcurdling matter-of-factness, the de- 
tails of their plan, and Cole was there 


to hear. Things happen that way some- ` 


times when there is no other human 
means of protecting a man. 

Cole at that moment did not feel the 
protection. All his mind could grasp was 
the fact that Roper and Pete had tricked 
him into coming down into the Sinks with 
them, so that they could kill him with- 
out fear of interruption or discovery. 
Moreover, it was much easier to get him 
down in here with the promise of a job 
than it would have been to carry his dead 
body away, without leaving a clew. He 
had camped too close to the road, and 
he had been too much on his guard. He 

remembered now that he had kept the 

fire between himself and them. They 
would have been obliged to shoot him, 
and they evidently feared that some one 
might be riding that way who would in- 
vestigate. Down here—if they got him 
far enough into this ungodly country— 
no one would hear a shot; or they hoped 
to kill him quietly. Pete had mentioned 
a rock, Cole remembered. 

It was the horses they were after, of 
course. They had been very much in- 
terested in the horses. Probably his 

clothes and his camp outfit appealed to 
them, also, and the hope of finding 
money. Cole trembled a little with the 
excitement of it, but he did not feel 
afraid, now that he knew just what to 
expect from them. He would be pre- 
pared, and he would shoot before they 

~ shot him. 

But there his nerves rebelled. Too 
lately had he seen just how a dead man 
looked. No, he could not bring himself 
to face the thought of killing, however 

_ much they deserved it; yet it might come 
‘to that, if he wanted to go on living. 


- “And they had the gall to talk about — 


a tough gang in this valley!” Cole’s an- 
ger grew apace, as he recalled the spe- 
cious talk of Roper at the camp fire. He 
had heard the C-Bar-L riders talk of 
such human wolves as these, but he had 
never quite believed that men would kill 
for the sake of a horse or two, or for a 
few dollars in money which they could 
carry away and spend. That had always 
sounded unreal and overdrawn, as if the 
boys were just yarning for the effect upon 
him. Now he was prepared to believe 
anything he heard about cold-blooded 
killers. 


STANDING there beside the crack in 

the wall, Cole considered what he 
must do to outwit them. In the darkness 
he could not do much of anything; but 
then, in the darkness, they would not be 
likely to discover him, either. The trail, 
he decided, must run along the other side 
of this outcropping; how far, he could 
not even guess. By daybreak they would 
probably be able to track him in this 
loose sand; so, whatever he did, must be 
done as soon as possible. And that, he 
was forced to admit, was nothing at-all, 
save watching and listening for their 
approach. At least the horses were safe 
for the present, penned in that niche, as 
they were, and the thought brought Cole 
some comfort. 

How long he stood there, Cole could 
not tell, for he dared not strike a match 
to look at his watch. He dared not 
smoke or move about, since sounds car- 
ried plainly through that crack, and the 
two might come on up the trail at any 
moment. Fervently he hoped that the 
moon would forget to rise that night; 
and, after-a long while, when the east be- 
gan to lighten a bit, he saw that the sky 
was becoming overcast with clouds that 
scudded obliquely across the whitened 
patch just over a peak. Wind came, but 
no moon—a slow, sweeping wind that 
blew strongly and steadily without any 
violent gusts—such a wind as would have 
delighted a sailor aboard an old wind- 
jammer on the homeward voyage. It de- 
lighted Cole no less, for he felt the sand 
creeping past his legs and knew that it 
was drifting and would blur his tracks, 
even if it did not obliterate them en- — 
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tirely. This gave him a fighting chance 
of escape 

Twice he thought he heard a faint hal- 
loo back in the direction from which he 
had come; but, with the wind whistling 
among the interstices in the ledge, he 
could not be sure. When his legs wearied 
of standing, he withdrew around the cor- 
ner of the niche and sat down, with his 
back against the rock. Hawk, the three- 
year old, came up and nosed him wist- 
fully, and Cole drew the sleek head down 
where he could rub the satiny nose and 
smooth the long forelock, running his fin- 
gers absently through the hair to smooth 
out each tangle. But, though the colt’s 
companionship was gratefully received, 
he did not forget to listen with strained 
attention for the approach of Roper and 
Pete. 

Dawn came gray and cloudy, with a 
high wind which whipped up the sand 
into stinging swirls that piled small drifts 
here and there against the rocks. In the 
open, it gouged deep furrows in fantastic 
patterns, and the whooping of the gale 
made an eerie song among the thin, sharp 
ridges that went twisting this way and 
that in labyrinthine windings through 
this particular portion of that strange, 
forbidding waste land locally called the 
Sinks. 

When daylight was full upon him, Cole 
saw that the niche into which Johnny had 
led him might more properly be called 
a triangular cleft in the rocks. The 
horses stood huddled at the far end of it, 


' where the narrowing walls sheltered them 


from the wind. This circumstance 
pleased him so much that he got his rope 
off the saddle and stretched it across the 
twenty-foot space, penning them there, 
well out of sight except from the open- 
ing itself. Had he been searching for a 
hiding place, this spot would have ap- 
pealed to him as almost ideal, he thought, 
as he surveyed the horses contentedly 
standing in their little corral, Mick with 
his chin resting on Johnny’s neck, Hawk 
crowded in between Eagle and Johnny, 
his big, dark eyes fixed inquiringly upon 
Cole. Get those horses? Roper and 


Pete would have to take them over his 
~ dead body, Cole thought rather melo- 
a dramatically, and took out his six-shooter 


to examine it and make sure that it was 
in perfect working condition. 

With the horses safe.for the present, 
Cole turned his attention to the wall 
itself. It struck him that Roper and 
Pete would be looking for the horses and 
would never think of watching the top of 
the ledges; so he pulled off his boots and 
began climbing the wall on the side next 
the crack, which had proved so useful 
last night. The rough, splintered face of 
the rock gave many handholds, as he 
neared the top, the other side of the cleft 
tilted inward and offered its solid sur- 
face as a brace, so that presently he 
found it very much like climbing up in- 
side an ill-shaped chimney. 


JE it came to a fight, this would be a 
fine spot from which to defend him- 
self and his horses, he thought, as he 
stopped to breathe and look down at 
them. There was one danger to be 
guarded against, he remembered. If he 
got out of sight, the horses would prob- 
ably whinny after him. Certainly, 
Johnny would lift up his anxious voice 
and probably set them all neighing. 
Eagle, in particular, had a terrifically 
high, shrill call. He must bear that in 
mind and not go too far, lest their very 
love for him should betray them all. 

As it happened, Cole discovered that 
the ledge narrowed like the: peak of a 
wind-chopped wave, and that he could 
stand, waist-deep, on a broken splinter 
of rock within the cleft and look down 
to the blowing sand on either side. 

With his eyes watering in the wind, he 
gazed out over an intricate jumble of 
narrow, winding lanes, hemmed in with 
barren, broken hills, which seemed to 
extend in an uneven line to the black 
peaks in the distance. There must be 


open stretches, wide spaces here and. 


there, but Cole could see nothing of the 


sort close by; nothing, save the thin - 


ledges thrusting up from the sand, with, 
here and there, piles of loose boulders 
where some portion of wall had fallen in 
a heap—shaken down in an earthquake, 
perhaps. 


To find him in that maze would be ` 


almost impossible, he decided. Roper — 


Lá 


and Pete would have no clew to his — 
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whereabouts, now that the wind had 
come and swept out his tracks. They 
must hunt for him at random, and from 
where he stood he would see them com- 
ing long before they could possibly dis- 
cover him. 

So far was luck on his side. But, if 
they could not discover his hiding place, 
neither did he know the way back out 
of the Sinks. Without water, he could 
stay hidden only so long before his sanc- 
tuary became a trap. He had food, but 
there was nothing for the horses to eat, 
and he would be obliged to chew his 
bacon raw or do without—a thirst-pro- 
voking repast which did not tempt him 
at all. 

He shifted his position to where he 
could sit on a narrow shelf, which pro- 
jected on the lip of the crack, his legs 
dangling into the cleft and his back 
against a slanting slab of stone. There 
he perched, bareheaded in the wind, and 
smoked, while he watched the desolate 
terrain spread raggedly before him. 
Black rock and yellow, drifting sand, 
with here and there a deformed juniper 
bush—not an enlivening scene under hap- 
pier conditions than these; certainly, 
holding no cheer for him now. 

Toward noon ragged rifts tore through 
the mottled gray blanket of clouds and 
let a dazzling shaft of sunlight through. 
The gale still whistled around the rocks 
it could not shake, and the sand still 
drifted before it and built little furrows 
and ridges, that were scooped up bodily 
and tossed into the air in a cloud, with 
the next erratic gust. 

Up on the perch which he had chosen 
above the cleft, Cole nodded in spite of 
himself. Nothing had moved within his 
range of vision, save a flock of buffeted 
cedar birds that flew over his head, mak- 
ing for the farther hills. Insensibly his 
vigilance relaxed, and he dozed fitfully, 
his shoulders sagged into a depression of 
the rock at his back. The whoo-oo of 
the wind merged into a droning chant 
and faded to silence, as his mind dropped 
deep into the velvet darkness of sleep. 
Presently Cole heard again the sound 
that took the form of words, at first 
mumbled and meaningless, then clearer 
and carrying a meaning that tugged at 
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Cole’s consciousness until he opened his 
eyes and blinked guiltily, as if he would 
deny even to himself that he had been 
asleep. 


ROPER and Pete were riding along the 

` wall toward him, side by side, with 
stirrups almost touching, as they swung 
to the plodding of the tired horses 
through the sand. Pete was talking, and 
it was his growling voiçe that had seemed 
a part of the wind’s monotonous drone. 

“You’d oughta got him on the switch- 
back. That was a cinch, an’ you let it 
slip by,” he was saying crabbedly, but 
without any greater animus than the im- 
pulse to pass the blame along to the other 
fellow. “Now we got t’ hunt him outa 
here like a rabbit in a rock pile. This 
damn wind. z 

“Jim’s picked him up with the glasses, 
maybe. Once we git him located the rest 
will be-easy. Quit yur belly-achin’, or 
TIl send yuh on home.” 

A mirthless grin twisted Cole’s lips, as 
he listened. Had these two been quar- 
reling over his disappearance ever since 
last night? They weren’t getting any- 
where with the argument, that was cer- 
tain. Pete must be a privileged charac- 
ter, he thought. As the two rode nearer 
and passed so close that he could have 
flipped a pebble on to their hat brims, 
Cole thought what an easy shot it would 
be to drop them both off their horses. 
An Indian or some harder-natured man 
might have done just that; certainly, 
they would have considered this a mirac- 
ulous opportunity to shoot kim down, had 
their position been reversed, and Cole 
scowled at his own softness because he 
could not kill them for the human wolves 
their own mouths proclaimed them to be. 

Instead, he.stiffened to the immobility 
of the rock behind him, just as old Billy 
Parrish, his father’s foreman, had long 
ago taught him to do on the hunting trails 
when game stepped out in plain sight. 
Not even the horses, walking with 
drooped heads, swinging to each stride 
they took, flipped an ear his way to show 
that they suspected his presence. Cole 
was thankful now that he had taught his 
own horses to be quiet on hunting trips. — 
They probably believed he was watching 
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for deer; at least, they made no sound, 
even though they must have heard the 
voices of the men. 

For the matter of that, he wondered at 
their apparent carelessness in talking 
when they did not know how close he 
might be to them. But when they had 
passed and he ventured to examine that 
rock lane more closely, he saw that no 
hiding place presented itself as far as he 
could look in either direction. His guess 
that they would never dream he would 
climb to the top of the rock was evi- 
dently correct. They were searching for 
some sign of him with the horses, and 
they knew they were alone in that par- 
ticular passageway. 

The thought of Jim perched on some 
height, with field glasses watching for 
him, was, to say the least, disquieting. 
It must mean that in the night either 
Pete or Roper himself had ridden to 
headquarters, wherever that was, and had 
brought out the rest of the gang. How 
many that would be, Cole, of course, 
could not know, but from all he had 
heard of outlaw gangs he believed there 
would be several riders poking through 
this area of primal eruptions. Or was it 
a great rock field shattered long ago and 
worn down with water in past ages? He 
was not geologist enough to know, and 
mentally he dubbed this “bad lands” and 
let it go that way. Surely it was bad 
enough from any point of view; bad 
enough to make him almost despair of 
ever escaping from: the trap. 

The only thing he could do was stay 
- where he was on the lip of the niche’s 
end and watch, motionless, for some 
further sign of his hunters. It was what 
a wild animal would do in covert as safe 
as his, and for the time being he was 
little better off than a hunted animal; 
their cunning must be his cunning, their 
caution his best defense. 


CHAPTER V. 


A FORCED CAMP. 


ITH the fading light of a cloudy sun- 

set, Cole scrambled down into the 
cleft among his patient horses that 
~ greeted his arrival with little nickers of 
anticipation, expecting to be fed and wa- 


tered after all these empty hours of in- 
action. Their eager faith in him hurt 
Cole beyond words, added much to his 
bitterness against Roper and his gang. 
How long the search for him would con- 
tinué he had no means of knowing, but 
it would perhaps be longer than he could 
endure the thought of hiding here and 
watching his horses suffer. 

For the first time since he left home, 
Cole wished that he had some of the 
boys here to advise him. Billy Parrish 
had fought Indians; he would know what 
was the best thing to do in such an 
emergency as this. Gene and Art and 
“Red”—if they were here they could 
ride out boldly and give the Roper bunch 
something to think about! 

Johnny reached out his nose and 
bunted Cole gently in the ribs, dumbly 
urging him to remember that this was 
supper time. Hawk pushed up and nosed 
him reproachfully; Mick and Eagle 
begged him for attention. With the im- 
minent expectation of having to make a 
hurried fight from that retreat, he had 
left saddle and pack in place, and now 
his conscience smote him for putting that 
discomfort as a climax to the hunger and 
thirst of his mounts. 

Sliding his palm along Eagle’s smooth“ 
barrel to the rump, as he walked, he 
ducked under the rope barrier and went 
to the corner of the rock wall, listened 
for a minute and peered out into the 
twisting defile. Nothing moved, save the 
sand blown before the whooping wind; 
nothing save the whistling of the gale 
did he hear. From the swiftness with 
which dusk was falling in that dismal 
place, it would soon be dark. The un- 
known Jim would have to postpone his 
spying for a time, and Roper’s riders 
would be searching at random among 
the rocks. 

Billy Parrish had always taken ad- 
vantage of night to steal out of what- 
ever tight place he found himself in by 
day, and make his escape, even when In- 
dians lay watching for such a move. 
Cole hesitated, glancing back to where 
four necks were stretched over the rope, 
as four pairs of brown eyes watched him 
with hungry interest. He bit his lip, as 
their silent pleading struck home, and 
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went back to rub each satiny nose in 
helpless misery. 

“All Pm afraid of is that you might 
get shot if any of them sees us,” he whis- 
pered. “Far as I’m concerned, I don’t 
care a damn; but I’ve got you to think 
about, and I’d rather see you dead than 
mauled around by them coyotes. I 
dunno; it’s takin’ a long chance 

“Oh, hell!” Suddenly he revolted 
against all caution. “I can’t set here and 


watch. you starve to death, either. T 


guess I can hold my own against ’em if it 
comes to a show-down, so we’ll go, hosses. 
You know where there’s a creek full of 
water and grass growing along the bank, 
and it’s up to you boys to find the way 
back.” 

He felt better after that decision and 
moved briskly to Mick’s side, digging 
into the pack for the extra cartridges he 
had tucked into the top of a kayak. 
Then, with his rope once more coiled and 
tied to the saddle, he mounted and rode 
quietly out of the niche and down along 
the ledge. 

Once headed back along the way thev 
had come, he hooked the reins over the 
saddle horn and let Johnny take his own 
course. For himself, he rode with his 
hunting carbine in his hands, and his 
eyes turning this way and that, strain- 
ing through the growing darkness to 
watch for any movement—any glimpse of 
men on guard. 

Left to himself, Johnny stepped out 
briskly in the running walk that made 
these four horses famous for covering the 
trails with little effort. It was an easy 
pace, and it carried them down through 
the winding aisles and up to the ridge 
where they had lost Roper, before Cole 
had expected to cover half the distance. 
At least the danger of suddenly meeting 
one of the enemy around some sharp turn 
was past, and Cole breathed freer, as 
they swung into the faintly defined trail 
up the side of the ridge that led to the 
well-remembered  switchback | farther 
along. Certainly Johnny knew where he 
was headed for and meant to lose no 
time in reaching the spot. 

Somewhat to Cole’s surprise the switch- 
back trail was left unguarded. Johnny 
went down it almost at a trot, the loose 


horses crowding close to his heels and 
kicking rocks upon the lower trail in their 
reckless haste. Cole watched anxiously 
the trail behind him, though it was now 
too dark to see much beyond the tail of 
the hindmost horse, fully expecting some 
pursuit. But nothing appeared to be 
abroad in the Sinks that evening, and 
the boy’s spirits rose to a jubilant mood 
that he had so neatly tricked that traitor- 
ously smiling man who had offered him 
a job merely for the sake of coaxing him 
down in here, where murder would be 
perfectly safe and easy of accomplish-. 
ment. 


Now they were passing over the great 
billowy ridges, which Cole vividly re- 
called. He felt safe now, for he was 
sure he could have made his way back : 
without trusting to the sure instinct of Ss 
his horse. He wondered if Johnny was 
as thirsty as he was; he certainly was oe 
not letting any grass grow under his ~~ 
feet; for, now that the trail was fairly = 
easy, he broke into a lope that gradually 
increased in speed until he flew over those 
ridges almost at a run. Cole laughed 
aloud, as he listened to the clatter of 
those galloping hoofs over the gravelly 
sandstone and wondered if Roper’s men 
would hear and realize who was riding 
that trail in such a hurry. eee 
Now they were at the steep incline of = 
the long crevasse which led up out of the 
Sinks to the higher ridge that bordered = 
the valley. Johnny slowed toa walk and = 
went scrambling up over the rocks, like ~ 
a mountain sheep, taking his time be- 
cause he must, yet wasting no seconds, — 
either. If a boulder lay in his path, he 
would pause just long enough to lower 
his head and give the obstacle an inquir- — 
ing sniff, and then up he would go, the — 
three others following slavishly wher 
he led. ; 
Cole had put away his rifle in its scab- 
bard beneath his leg, and now he rode 
with his hand on the butt of his six- 
shooter. He did not expect to need it 
now; he had left all danger behind him 
in the Sinks, he was telling himself, when, ~ 
without any warning, he rode out of the 
cleft and came face to face with three 
riders, who bulked vaguely before him 
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; in the trail, very much as if they had 
heard him coming and were waiting for 


him there. 
Instinctively Cole’s heels swung in- 
ward, and Johnny leaped forward, 


straight at the nearest horseman, whose 
horse backed and sidled from the threat- 
ened collision. 

“Hey, wait a minute!” another called 
sharply. “What’s your hurry?” 

“None of your business! Get outa the 

‘ way!” Cole yelled and fired a shot, more 
or less at random, as he charged them. 

“Git ’im, boys!” some one shouted, as 
Cole and his horses went thundering up 

, the ridge. 

They whirled and came after him, 
shooting as they rode. Cole sat twisted 
in his saddle, firing back at them, obliged 
to aim high because of his horses com- 

RA ing behind. Then Eagle gave a lunge 
= and went clattering past Johnny, the 
pack horse racing after him. Cole had 
the sense to pull out of the trail and 
let the frightened animals in ahead of 
him; he was shooting now with deadly 
intent at the dim figures that seemed to 
hesitate at coming in too close. 

After all, it was a running fight that 
was quickly over; a rapid succession of 
shots, and then Cole was around a sharp 
curve in the trail, out of sight of the 
three. He waited a minute, but they 
must have expected him to do that, for 
they did not come on, and Cole began to 
suspect that they meant to come at him 
from some other direction which he did 
not know, being'a stranger to that par- 
ticular.ridge. He gave Johnny his head 
and went galloping away after his horses 
that were making for the creek and their 
last camp ground under the lee of the 
ledge. 

Cole would like to have stopped there, 
but it seemed too risky, so he took the 
lead again, when the horses stopped to 
slake their thirst at the creek, and went 
on down the winding road which led 
away from the Sinks. It did not seem 
likely that Roper’s gang would follow 
-~ him along the highway, deserted though 
it was. Still, he did not feel in the mood 
_ for further fighting, chiefly because of 

a bullet wound in his wrist which pained 

considerably and helped to impress upon 
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him the risk he had run of being killed. 
No; decidedly he wanted no more en- 
counters with Roper’s men. - 

As best he could, while he rode along, 
he bound up his wound with his handker- 
chief, thankful that the bullet had missed 
a bone; but it had passed clean through 
the flesh, and there was a good deal of 
blood. Altogether Cole was in no happy 
frame of mind, as he loped along through 
the windy dark on a trail he did not 
know; and when, far in the distance be- 
hind him, he heard Eagle’s high, shrill 
call and suddenly discovered that only 
two horses were following him, Cole Law- 
son, Jr., was closer to panic than he had 
ever been in his life. 


AWK answered with an anxious 
whinny, as Cole pulled up and peered 
into the dark behind him. Roper’s gang, 
he thought, must have ridden after him 
and managed to rope Eagle; and yet they 
could scarcely have done that without 
his hearing them, even if they would at- 
tempt such a thing without taking a shot 
at him. But something must be holding 
Eagle back against his will, for the horses 
always kept close together; whatever it 
was, Cole could not go on until he had 
investigated and got his little band to- 
gether again. : 

To ride back up the trail in the 
dark would have taxed the courage of a 
more seasoned soul than Cole Lawson, 
faint with hunger and the pain of his 
wound, his nerves suffering from the 
strain of those long hours in the Sinks. 
But he went, guiding Johnny with his 
knees, the reins wrapped around the sad- 
dle horn, and his gun held ready in his 
uninjured hand. ‘The revulsion of find- 
ing Eagle alone in the trail turned him 
so dizzy that, when he dismounted and 
walked up to the horse, he staggered and 
almost fell. The other horses were nos- 
ing around inquisitively, giving no hint 
of any strange presence in that vicinity. 
Reassured, Cole pulled himself together 
and gave Eagle a reproachful slap on the 
shoulder. 

The horse flinched violentiy from the 
touch. With a heavy sense of pre- 
monition, Cole felt more gently the place 
and found it sticky and wet. He risked 
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lighting a match to see what was wrong, 
and, before a gust of wind blew it out, 
he saw the ragged wound and groaned an 
oath of commiseration. Shot in the 
shoulder, the horse had gamely traveled 
these miles and kept pace with the others 
until the stiffening muscles and loss of 
blood had forced him to give up. 

Cole sent a despairing glance around 
him in the starlight. He could not go 
on and leave the horse there, nor could 
he make camp so close to the road; for 
sooner or later he must sleep, and there 
was no telling when some of Roper’s 
gang might ride that way. He led the 
horse slowly away toward a small butte 
dimly seen against the stars. Off there 
should be the creek he had crossed some 
miles back, and it was vital that he 
should find it. Where water flowed there 
should be grass, and Eagle would need 
food within easy reach. With himself 
and one horse crippled, he must do some 
careful planning; but Cole’s brain did 
not seem to function easily in the face 
of this fresh’ catastrophe. 

He felt that he should leave the horses 
there and scout ahead a little, but he was 
afraid that Hawk and Mick would follow 
him—indeed, they were certain to do 
that—and that would set Eagle to whin- 
nying again. Cole had a nervous dread 
of that. So he went forward slowly, 
stopping every few yards to rest and en- 
courage the horse. He must trust to 
luck for a feasible place to camp. 

They weré descending a slope, and he 
hoped that he was keeping out of sight 
of the road. A ridge seemed to rise this 
side of the butte, and, as he approached 
nearer, he could discern the faint out- 
line of huge boulders the size of a house, 
scattered here and there. These prom- 
ised concealment at least, though it was 
slow, painful work getting Eagle that far. 

Finally he stopped, simply because he 
hadn’t the heart to force the horse to 
-further effort, and he managed to get 
` the saddle off Johnny and the pack off 
Mick. Working awkwardly with one 
hand, he unrolled his bed and lay down, 
too worn out and wholly miserable to 
care whether he ever got up again or not, 
yet anxious for daylight, so he could find 
water and dress Fages -wound and his 


own. His own injury seemed the less 
important, in spite of the pain} which 
would have tried the endurance of any 
man. 

But, as he lay there, his 
thoughts insensibly merged into the in- 
consequent fabric of dreams, mingled 
with the whkoo-o of the wind. Sunk deep 
in the reaction from the strain of the 
past thirty-six hours, he slept heavily woe 
and long, while the disabled Eagle stood =~ 
drooping near by, and the other horses ae 
foraged hungrily for grass among the 
sage. 


gloomy 


_ CHAPTER VI. 
ENTER THE MUTT. 


"THE quality of youth is resilient be- 
yond belief. Twenty-one more or 
less carefree years had lefta good deal 
of the boy in Cole. After more than | 
two weeks of moody isolation and a bit- 
terness greater even than that despair — 
which had driven his father to suicide, 
Cole was due for a reaction of some sort. 
A weaker nature might have slipped 
over the edge of normalcy and gone bad,- 
turning another twisted mentality loose 
upon the world to wreak what havoc it 
would, until the law stepped in with the 
strong hand of restraint; or; on the other 
hand, he might have given up the fight 
as his father had done. ary 
But there was in Cole Lawson a good 
deal of his mother, who had been brave 
enough to laugh down the heartaches — 
that came her way and to find a whim- 
sical angle to any problem life gave her 
to solve. Cole Lawson, Sr., would hide — 
his troubles from the world, but he would 
not laugh at them; instead, he brooded 
in secret and ended with a ‘bullet crash- © 
ing through his tired brain. Cole’s. 
mother had gone out smiling, racked with — 
pain and game to the last breath. Some- 
thing of each had gone to the making of 
Cole’ s nature, and it was his father’s side 
that had sent him away hating the world _ 
that had dealt him hard blows without. 
explaining why. Perhaps he would ha 
gone on hating the world and his fellow 
men, and turned out altogether spoiled 
and useless to life and ae if sine 


The Mutt was lonesome, too, and life 
had dealt him some bitter blows which 
he did not in the least deserve, and 
which he never would understand, being 
a dog with a vague past and no talent for 
introspection. Tragedy had stalked The 
Mutt’s trail and kept him busy dodg- 
ing, but it had not quenched the indom- 
itable optimism within him which rose 
valiantly, with a quizzical lift of one 
eyebrow and a hopeful tilt of the head 
in the very face of disaster. 

That optimism held him all aquiver 
this morning, and the reason for it was a 
boy with a bandaged wrist. The boy 
was lying asleep in the dooryard that had 
been a dismal, empty place for so long, 
that all the man tracks were faint and 
- had no smell, and all the tin cans were 

- ted with rust and had only shreds of 
faded labels to say what had once been 
their contents. A pair of old shoes, lying 
beside the wind-swept woodpile, were 
curled like dried potato-parings, with all 
the nails pulled loose from the soles and 
showing like small teeth. It spoke well 
for the fidelity of The Mutt that he still 
slept under the corner of the cabin next 
the doorstep, where his vanished master 
had thrown down two old sacks for a 
bed, when The Mutt was a yapping 
puppy. 

How long the little rusty-red waif had 
carried on alone he could not remem- 
_ ber; long enough to have almost forgot- 

ten the taste and smell of bacon and to 
learn a good many of the coyote’s tricks 
in hunting; long enough to become very 
self-assured and /capable, but not long 
-< enough to lose the lonesome look in his 
eyes or the hunger for human compan- 
ionship. 
The Mutt had been off hunting rabbits, 
~ and he had not come home until dawn. 
His first yelp of surprise at finding visi- 
tors there having produced no definite 
effect, he had circled and barked for a 
while, sniffing investigation between 
spasms. But the horses continued their 


‘and the young man, lying covered with 
lanket to h boots, which thrust 
idly out into © : soft glow of sunrise, 
‘might have been dead, for all the move- 

ent he made. ‘ihe Mutt’s barking di- 


» 


feeding and gave him scant attention; 
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minished and finally ceased. Occasion- 
ally licking the chops that were whisk- 
ered like a little old Irishman, he sat 
down to consider these unexpected ar- 
rivals. Especially did the long figure 
covered with the gray blanket interest 
him. Curiosity pulled him nearer; he 
sniffed the tanned young face, with its 
scowl of pain and loneliness and bewil- - 
dered sorrow; then he sniffed the blood- 
stiffened bandage on the wrist. 


OLE’S well arm thrashed out, fell 

upon the blanket, and lay slack. The 
Mutt stood looking it over, smelled the 
friendly man smell which he had missed 
out of his life, edged forward, and began 
licking the fingers, with growing affec- 
tion and enthusiasm. The hand drew 
away, lifted to the boy’s face, fell across 
the closed lids, lifted again and dropped 
to the blankets, tensing to support the 
weight of arm and shoulder, as Cole 
raised himself up and stared blinking all 
around him. His eyes turned toward the 
dog, sitting very straight upon a stub of 
tail that vainly tried to wag. He was 
staring into wistful brown eyes that held 
the light of expectancy, emphasized by 
the sidewise tilt of the dog’s head, and 
the quizzical arch of one eyebrow, deco- 
rated with a black spot the size of a 
dime. à 

“Hello, you Mutt!” said Cole and 
grinned for the first time in two weeks. 

“Woo-oh!” answered The Mutt, and 
rose straight up on his stubby tail, his 
capable paws folded across his brindle 
belly like a ground squirrel. 

The two sat looking at each other 
measuringly. Cole snapped thumb and 
finger, and the dog exploded into wrig- 
gling, fawning ecstasy. With his fore- 
quarters laid to the ground, he yelped 
and sprang. He was in Cole’s arms, lick- 
ing, whimpering inarticulate endear- 
ments, smelling rapturously. : 

“You Mutt, you!” Cole struggled up, 
holding his face away from that whip- 
ping, eager pink tongue. “Quit slobber- 
ing, darn yuh! Say, where’d you come 
from, I’d like to know?” 

This. was the first time the rusty-red, 
small dog of no particular breed had 


ever been addressed as Mutt, but he 


pa 
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seemed to like the name better than he 
had liked anything in a long while, even 
jack rabbit carried straight home and 
eaten warm under the cabin, or devoured 
on the spot where he made the kill, if 
he were hungry, as he had been to-night. 
He had taken his rabbits as he found 
them, thankfully, but without fuss; cer- 
tainly not with the joyful contortions, the 
yelps, the frenzied lickings with which 
he attested his joy over this new adven- 
ture. 

Cole got up and stood looking about 
him. What he had thought were huge 
square boulders, such as abounded in 
that valley, were in reality a cabin and 
a ramshackle shed, with a rusty, barbed- 
wire fence straggling around it. Half the 
posts were down or leaning crazily to 
the pull of the sagged wires, and the shed 
roof seemed about to fall in at one cor- 
ner. A deserted place, surely, by every 
sordid sign save the dog. 

Watchful, Cole walked over to the 
cabin and looked in through the open 
doorway. Many whooping gales, such as 
this last one had been, must have swung 
the door off its hinges, for it lay tilted 
against the table. In the corner at the 
back a pole bunk held a rat’s nest, little 
sticks and litter piled up in a rounded 
heap. Two rats scurried out, jumped to 
the dirt floor, and dodged out past Cole, 
as he leaned, looking in. 

“Sick ’em, Mutt! Go git ’em—atta 
boy!” 

With all the zest of youth, Cole 
watched the brief, zigzag race, and 
slapped his thigh in approval, when The 
Mutt darted in ahead and caught the 
hindmost rat, shaking it viciously before 
he let it drop limp. 

“Atta boy! Nabbed him, didn’t yuh? 
Some dog, ain't yuh?” 


BUT catching rats could not divert him 
from the business in hand, which 
was to find water and give Eagle’s wound 
such dressing as was possible. He 


thought there must be a spring some- 
where near, or the creek within easy dis- 
tance, and presently he discovered an 
old trail worn into the gravel, with weeds 
growing up in it, wherever the soil of- 
fered Bey. sustenance for vegetation. As 


he started along it, The Mutt slipped past pe 
him and trotted sophisticatedly ahead, 
lifting his knees high, like a spirited , 
horse. a 

Cole laughed at the impudence of the 
gait, and that in itself was sufficient justi- 
fication for The Mutt’s existence. Cole 
had needed something to make him laugh 
as a boy should laugh. 

Mutt and the dim old pathway led him 
to a choked spring, where the water lay 
yellow in a grassy bowl, slim-bodied in- 
sects darting across its surface. No 
stock, Cole decided, ever watered there. 
Then the creek could not be very far 
off. Moreover, this os ete camp 
was probably never visited by any one. 
Certainly the place bore no sign of hav- 
ing been disturbed for months. . The 
stagnant water did not appeal to Cole, 
but the trickle from a finger-wide crack 
in the rock above was clear and cold to 
his lips. Cole held his throbbing, ban- =. 
daged wrist under the thin stream until 
the cloth was soaked. Presently he re- ~~ 
turned to Eagle. f 

Mutt, with that same brisk, high-step- 
ping gait, trotted before him, frisking, 
as he had almost forgotten to frisk— 
one needed human friends for audience 
when one did that—and deporting him- 
self generally after the manner of a non- 
descript rusty-red dog, with an enormous 
capacity for affection that has been 
starved and thwarted until all at once it 
finds éxpression in strange and pestifer- 
ous ways. All the while Cole was. min- 
istering to the wounded horse, The Mutt 
—or, plain Mutt, which he had become 
—barked and played and cavorted madly 
among the bushes. - He jumped clear of © 
the ground, his tongue out for a passing 
lick at Cole’s face. He pounced and 
gnawed and worried Cole’s boots, flying 
back to a growling attack, when Cole 
pushed him off. Tiring of that, he went 
off and barked at Johnny and his mates, 
busily grazing around the roots of the 
bushes for the tender grass which grew — 
there. He was all dog, obtrusive, irre- — 
pressible, forcing attention. The Mutt 
was proving a mental tonic for Cole who, a 
having laughed at him once, laughed 
often that day. 

That evening, s aana pitched as a 


tent beyond the cabin near the spring, 
where it would not easily be seen by any 
chance rider who came that way, Cole sat 
on his bed roll, with the dog in the crook 
of his arms, and carried on quite a con- 
versation. His horses grazed near by, the 
wind was down, and the sky a gemmed 
glory of stars. Eagle stood beside the 
spring, where he could drink without hav- 
ing to stir from his tracks, and leisurely 
—munched dry grass, which Cole had pa- 
tiently gathered, squaw fashion, in an 
old burlap sack. Up on the ridge be- 
hind him, an owl hooted in measured ac- 
eents to his mate, and on the high slope 
of the little butte a coyote yammered. 
For the first time since he rode away 
from the C Bar L, Cole’s eyes were un- 
shadowed, and the deep crease was 
smoothed from between his eyebrows. He 
could look about him with a sigh almost 
of content. Here were scant comforts, 
it is true, and small mercies, perhaps, but 
he was content, nevertheless. He had 
~ needed a friend, and he had found one 
that did not know his tragic secret, that 
would not question him about his past, 
that would never care who or what he 
had been before to-day. For Mutt it 
was enough to snuggle there in Cole’s 
arms, fed with man-cooked food and no 
longer forlorn. i 
“Vou’re a great old Mutt, ain’t yuh?” 
-Cole whispered, bending low to speak 
into one lifted ear. “Guess he was lone- 
some here all by himself; guess it’s pretty 
lucky I happened along. Huh?” 
And Mutt, whimpering endearments, 
reached up and licked the boy adoringly 
on the neck in eloquent response. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AND THE WOP CAME ALSO. 


HURTS deeper and more lasting than 
gunshot wounds healed there in that 
lonely hollow in tħe half month that fol- 
lowed. For a time, Cole’s activities were 
confined to little necessary tasks which 
- he could perform with one hand, while 
his wrist healed. It kept him fairly busy, 
for he must spend hours each day pulling 
~- grass for Eagle, whose shoulder must 
have perfect rest until the torn muscles 

- renewed themselves with fresh tissue. 
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Cole could not understand that long, 
ragged wound, until he decided that it 
must have been made by a bullet that 
had flattened against a rock and rico- 
chetted at a tangent, finding Eagle’s 
shoulder in its path and tearing a way 
through the muscles. It was an ugly 
wound which would have cost a veteri- 
nary some anxious thought. 

At first, Cole kept the horses close 
under cover of the ridge in daylight, 
turning them loose at night to graze. 
Hourly he waited for discovery, grimly 
determined to shoot at sight. ‘Shoot 
first and ask questions afterward—eh, 
Mutt?” But when day after quiet day 
slid behind him, and no one came to the 
hollow where the deserted camp stood 
forlornly in a welter of high sage bushes, 
Cole insensibly relaxed his vigilance and 
wandered afoot beyond the ridge and 
found the creek, just as he had expected, 
flowing quietly along through a rocky lit- 
tle ravine, into which the horses picked 
their careful way to drink. 

“Say, a fellow could build a dam 
across this narrow neck, run ditches, and 
raise hay down below there. Wonder 
why nobody ever thought of that be- 
fore? Mutt, how’d you like to turn 
nester?” It was an idle thought, no 
more than the recognition of a natural 
Opportunity going to waste, but it gave 
evidence of a healthier state of mind. 
Cole was beginning to interest himself in 
his surroundings. 

He wondered what had happened to 
the fellow who had built the cabin, had 
dug post holes, stretched wire, and fash- 
ioned that crude shed for his horses. 
Some one had meant to start a ranch, he 
guessed. That some one had left unex- 
pectedly and had not just moved out 
in accordance with some change of plan. 
For, while the cabin had been gutted, it 
had been done hastily, and many things 
had been left which the owner would 
have wanted to take with him. Books, 
half a sack of weevily flour, a box of 
dried fruit, wormy beans. 

It looked to Cole as if something must 
have happened to the man who lived 
there; as if he might have been robbed 
—killed, perhaps. It would not be sur- 
prising in a ce"ntry that held John 
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Roper, he thought. Perhaps this was 
why the place was left so completely to 
itself; why Mutt, in all the months he 
must have lived here by himself, had 
found no human companionship until 
Cole wandered into the hollow that night. 
Whatever the reason for its complete de- 
sertion, the place offered sanctuary now, 
when Cole most needed it, and if there 
was reason why the hollow should be de- 
liberately shunned, so much the better 
for him. Eagle’s wound was slow to heal, 
and Cole could not move on until the 
horse was in condition to travel. 

After a while, when no one came near, 
and the dilapidation of the cabin and 
corral began to get on his nerves, Cole 
set to work making repairs. He cleaned 
out the cabin, mended the door, and 
cleaned out a rat’s nest from the oven 
of the rusty stove. When he had moved 
in he fixed the corral fence, straightening 
the posts and nailing the wire back in 
place. There were tools enough in the 
shed, and the work served to pass away 
the time. He was glad now that he had 
bought plenty of supplies at that little 
store and post office down below the 
Muleshoe Ranch. He would not go hun- 
gry if he spent another month in the 
hills. 

Then one morning home came Mutt 
from one of his hunting trips, and with 
him came “The Wop’—named in the 
first startled sentence when Cole set eyes 


upon him. The Wop was a pot-bellied 


old burro, with limp ears that spoke of 
deep-seated melancholy and a disposi- 
tion which leaned toward ‘unexpected 
nippings and small heels lifted with 
amazing suddenness. 

Stepping high, Mutt led him trium- 
phantly to the very door of the cabin, 
where Cole stood grinning at: the pair. 
Cole was so unwise as to offer the burro 
a piece of bannock and a bacon rind, and 
that settled it. The lonely little camp 
came under the rule of The Wop, and 
nothing short of shooting would have 
eliminated him. 


‘THAT aap Cole was obliged to take 


Eagle by painful degrees to the ` 


corral and shut him inside, reénforcing 


$ the wire fence with sagebrush to keep 
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The Wop outside. That day, too, he 
scoured out an old zinc washtub and 
placed it in the cérral for a watering 
trough, because Wop and Eagle had de- 
veloped a feud at first sight, and a horse 
with only one good front leg can’t kick 
the paunch off a burro, however much he 
may want to do so. 

“I oughta brain you, Mutt, for bring- 
ing that moth-eaten monstrosity home 
with you!” Cole grumbled, while he 
wiped the perspiration of toil from his 
face, after hacking sagebrush with a dull 
ax and carrying it to build the barricade 
between Eagle and his enemy. “You 
wait till Eagle gets well! I bet Wop will 
hit for the hills again and keep on going. 
The place for that bird is back in the 
Sinks.” 

The Wop stayed, however, and Cole in 
his friendlier moments doled out crusts 
of bannock and laughed at the pestifer- 
ous little beast; which made The Wop’s 
presence worth while, whether Cole real- 
ized it or not. 

One night, after he had sat for a — 
long while on the doorstep, with Mutt 
curled between his feet and his guitar 
pressed against him, while he stared down 
over the quiet starlit valley and plucked 
wistful, thrumming melodies from the in- 
strument, Cole had a dream—a vivid, 
colorful dream which stayed with him 
all the next day and for days thereafter, 
dragging him back to his misery and 
adding the burden of loneliness to the 
homesickness it bred. 

He had dreamed of the C-Bar-L boys; 
of Billy Parrish and Gene and Red. He 
had been riding with them on round-up, 
hazing cattle out of the brushy draws, 
talking and. laughing with them. Later 
he had been at camp, eating supper and 
lazily spinning his rope in a circle around 
him, hopping in and out, while the boys __ 
lay around on the ground, smoking, as. 
they watched him. It was very real—too 
real. In some subtle way the secluded — 
little valley, with the old cabin set back — 
in the hollow against the ridge, had 
changed overnight.. He had gone to bed 
thinking that he would like to make a 
ranch of this spot, wondering if it were 
government land open to settlement. He- 
got up realizing how empty the place 
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was, remembering how long it had been 
since he had exchanged laughing words 
with any man. 

He wished now—for a matter of min- 
utes—that he had not repulsed the 
friendship and sympathy of the ‘C-Bar-L 
boys. They had tried to treat him like 
a brother, and he had turned his back 
on them, snarled at them, told them 
to leave him alone. Well, they had done 
it, that last day. They had ridden off 
| to town and left him there, eying him 
- — askance with hurt reproach. The sheriff 
had tried, and he, too, had gone off half 

angry, willing to let Cole go his own 

gait. 

Now Cole was dimly aware of a great 
loss which he had thus far ignored. Loss 
of his father, loss of the ranch, the cattle, 
the horses—yes, there was that; but the 
loss of friends, of young fellows to ride 
out with him on the trail of adventure 
—fellows to joke with him, argue with 
him, wrestle and work with him—he had 
lost all this, too. He had foolishly thrown 
away their companionship just because 
trouble had come, and he had hated the 
thought of their knowing anything about 
it. 

Not all of this did Cole realize, per- 
haps, for he was not much given to analy- 

~ sis. But he knew that he missed the 
boys terribly, and that this was a lone- 

some hole, and there was no use in liv- 

ing like a hermit. Just as soon as Eagle 

could travel, he would get out and find a 
-~ job with some good outfit, and have fel- 

_lows to talk with. The whole country 
couldn’t be filled with men like Roper 
and his gang, who would kill a man for 
four horses. 

He could make friends—he always had 
been able to make friends—and he didn’t 
believe it was because folks thought his 
_ father was rich, either. He could go back 
right now and find plenty of friends; but 
he wouldn’t, because they would be sorry 
_ for him, and he did not want sympathy. 
No; even now he was determined / that 

he would make his way among strangers. 
If he ever went back it would be when 
he had money, cattle, land—was a suc- 
essful stockman who had made every 


friendly boosting. 


dollar on his own hook, without any 
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CHAPTER VHI. 
ORDERS TO MOVE. 


COLE was in the corral trying to make 
himself believe that Eagle was fit for 
the trail again, in spite of the fact that 
the horse moved stiffly, when he moved 
at all, and seemed to prefer standing in 
the shade of the shed, dozing and switch- 
ing his tail apathetically at the droning 
flies. He did not care now whether the 
other horses were near him or not. He 
was content to eat the grass Cole brought 
him, to sip a little water from the old 
tub, to nod and blink the hours dway. 

Eagle was getting lazy, Cole declared, 
and needed exercise in those shoulder 
muscles. He needn’t think Cole meant to 
spend the rest of his life rustling grass 
for him in a gunny sack, just to save him 
the trouble of finding it for himself. But, 
in spite of Cole’s coaxing and upbraidings, 
in spite of morsels of bannock, held out 
enticingly, while Cole backed slowly 
away from him, Eagle did not show any 
enthusiasm for walking. The torn mus- 
cles in his shoulder were still stiff and 
painful, and he had learned the foolish- 
ness of useless effort. Even cold ban- 
nock did not seem to him worth that 
price. = 
But, in the midst of his apathy, he 
threw up his head and stared past Cole 
at something beyond. There was a muf- 
fled pounding of galloping hoofs sweeping 
down into the hollow, Cole whirled and 
looked that way, then ran for the gate. 

Down through a depressed place in the 
ridge came a herd of horses running 
straight for the cabin, or, perhaps, straight . 
for the opposite side of the basin, which 
would take them past the cabin. Fifteen 
or twenty, Cole estimated them at a 
glance, with several colts running along- 
side their mothers. -Behind them, swing- 
ing a rope and shouting, a single rider 
galloped. 

Cole stopped outside the gate and 
stood watching the little herd wistfully, 
as it clattered past. Some cowboy bring- 
ing in horses for the fall round-up, he 
guessed. There must be a ranch, then, 
farther down the creek. It did strike 
him as unusual that only one man was 
driving the bunch, but there was always 
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the chance that the riders had become 
separated and would meet farther along. 
A nice little bunch of mixed stock—— 
Suddenly he gave a shout and started 
running. 

Very cleverly the rider had swung the 
herd toward Cole’s horses, feeding down 
toward the creek. The band had gone 
tearing in among them and swept them 
along, with heads and tails up, stepping 
high, as if they thought it a great_ad- 
venture. 

Instantly Cole thought of Roper. Had 
they discovered his retreat, here under 
the ridge, and taken this seemingly in- 
nocent way of getting his horses? 
not seem likely that they would risk the 
_ attempt with only one man, but then 
there might be others hiding behind the 
ridge, waiting to see what would hap- 
pen, and ready to take a hand in the 
foray if necessary. ‘That would be like 
Roper, who apparently planned always 
to make sure things of his crafty steal- 
ings. 

No matter. Cole pulled his gun and 
fired two shots after the rider, as he ran. 
It was simpler than shooting tin cans, as 
he galloped past them, and he would 
probably have made a hit if the range 
had been shorter. Even at that distance, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
rider’s hat go sailing to the ground. He 
went down on one knee, meaning to take 
a more careful aim next time, when the 
rider swerved and came galloping back, 
waving a six-shooter. It was not that 
flourishing of a gun instead of shooting 
that made Cole give a grunt of dismay 
and get upon his feet; it was the long, 
tawny braid whipping out behind the 
riders bare head. 

“Put up your hands! What the devil 
do you mean, shooting at me? Do you 
want me to kill you?” 


GHE had ridden close and pulled up her 
horse before Cole, glaring down at 
him, while she pointed the gun more or 
less in his direction. 
“What are you running off my horses, 
for?” Cole retorted angrily. “Why 


‘wouldn’t I shoot? There was no way of 
knowing you are a girl—in that outfit!” 
That ie happened to be a pair of 


It did’ 


bib overalls, and the girl looked ready to 
murder him. 

“You'd have shot, anyway,” she told 
him unfairly, her eyes blazing. “What 
are you doing on our land? You’ve no 
business here with your horses. Go get 
my hat! Go on, before I take a shot 
at you!” 

Cole looked at her, then looked at his 
gun which he was still holding, in spite 
of her command that he put up his hands. 
He gave a snort and slid the gun into its 
holster. 

“All right! You could shoot a man, 
and it would be fine and dandy, but you 


know darn well I couldn’t shoot a 
woman.” 
“Sure, you couldn’t. - Give me that 
n!” 


“You go to thunder!” 

“Give me that gun!” Had she been 
on the ground, the girl would undoubt- 
edly have stamped her foot at him. 

“Pd like to see you take it off me!” 

“Maybe you think I couldn’t!” 

“T give you leave to try it.” 


“Well, I don’t need it, or I would. 
I can kill you with this one, quick 
enough.” 

“Oh, sure!” 

“Will you pick up that hat?” 

“Certainly!” 


Cole was mad, and he did not intend 
that she should get away with his horses, 
but there was no reason why he should 
not get her hat for her. He wanted to 
see just where he had hit it. 

As he walked down to where the hat 
lay, brim up on the sand, and girl rode 
after him, her horse held firmly to a 
pace that’ kept his nose within nipping 
reach of Cole’s shoulder. Indeed, a blob 
of bit slobber landed moistly against 
Cole’s ear, and that young man started 
at the unexpectedness of the moist con- 
tact. 

“Oh, you aren’t shot—yet,” the girl 
maliciously assured him, and Cole hated 
her for the implication that he had 
jumped because he was afraid. : 

“Glad you told me,” he sneered and 
stooped for the hat. As he picked it up 
and saw the brown hole in the crown 


alarmingly close to the band, saw, too, 


the cut where the bullet had clipped t the 
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brim, his heart gave a thud of dismay. 
A close call, that. 

“What rotten shooting!” said the girl, 
seeing how his cheeks had paled, and 
probably understanding why. 

“Not so good,” he admitted perversely, 
looking her fairly in the eyes, as he gave 
her the hat. “I need practice.” 

ST don’t.” 

The girl dropped the reins over the 
saddle horn, took her hat, and settled it 
expertly on her head. But she did not 
tuck up the tawny braid under the crown, 
because to do that she would need both 
hands, and she would not put away the 


“I couldn’t miss that way if I tried. 
When I shoot, I mean business.” 

«Well, what about my horses? When 
you drive off a man’s horses, do you mean 
business, too?” 

“T didn’t drive off your horses. They 
went along with my bunch because they 
wanted to. They don’t belong here, any- 
way. You have no business on our land. 
I advise you to get off it.” 

“And I advise you to bring back my 
horses.” 

“Oh, you do!” She seemed to con- 
sider, eying him with a lurking imp in 
her eyes. Cole would have called it a 
devil. 

“Well, I don’t want your horses mixed 
up with mine, I can tell you that. And 
Im certainly not going to hold a round- 
up all by myself to please you. If you 
want your horses, you can hike along to 
the ranch after them. It’s only seven or 
eight miles.” 

Cole knew where he wanted to tell her 
to go, but he could not bring himself to 
say it. According to his simple code, one 
did not swear at girls. One took them to 
dances and danced with them and made 
sly love, when the other fellow was 
watching with murderous eyes, and, when 


one was that particular kind of a fool, 


one fell in love and married and settled 
= down. But no fellow with any manners 

or any self-respect ever swore at a girl. 

~- “What’s that horse doing in that cor- 
~ ral? Why don’t you ride him after your 
--horses?”? She had turned and was look- 
ing back at Eagle. Now she bent a sus- 
picious glance upon Cole. 
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“He’s laid up. I can’t ride him.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“Shot—er—cut with barb wire. He’s 
lame. You'll have to bring my horses 
back, I tell you. I certainly am not go- 
ing after them afoot,” he told her with 
stubborn eyes and compressed lips. 

“Say, I don’t have to do anything!” 
Supreme scorn vibrated in her voice, as 
with a twitch of the reins she rode back 
to the corral. “We'll see about this horse 
shot with barbed wire. Sounds like a lie 
to me.” 


COLE did not reply to that, but con- 
tented himself with furious wishes 
that she was a man. While she sat on 
her horse and stared over the brush- 
woven wire fence at Eagle, who stared 
back rather apathetically, Cole got his 
rope. Whatever this damnable girl did 
or said, he meant to have his horses back, 
and he did not mean to walk seven or 
eight miles after them, either. Just how 
he was going to recover them without 
walking after him he had probably not 
decided, but his actions indicated that 
he expected her to drive the bunch back 
where he could rope out his own amimals. 
At any rate he started off toward the 
creek, with his repe looped over his arm, 
walking unhurriedly and carefully re- 
fraining from locking behind him, Mutt 
came loping down off the ridge to join 
him, yelping joyously that his master was 
actually going for a walk. Even Wop 
came loitering out from among some high 
bushes, stopped to waggle his great ears 
in deep cogitation, and then made up 
his mind that whatever was in the wind, 
he meant to share it. 

The girl, however, did not overtake 
Cole until he was across the creek and 
following the dust cloud kicked up by 
the horses, as they trotted away down the 
valley, which he had thought would make 
a good meadow. Then she came loping 
along, settling her horse to a walk. 

“T must say you’ve been making your- 
self at home,” she remarked, after a 
dozen paces, during which Cole refused 
to recognize her presence. “Can’t say 
Fd want to sleep in a bunk a man had 
lain dead in for a month; but some folks 
are not very particular.” 
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“I wish you’d go haze those horses 
back here,” Cole said in a throttled voice, 
after another five minutes of silence. 
“You had no business driving them off 
in the first place.” 

The girl shrugged. 

“If I rode on ahead, you’d probably 
use me for a target again. You said you 
needed practice.” . 

“Oh, hell!” said Cole, but he said it 
into his shirt collar. 

“And blazes,” said the girl calmly. 
“Besides, I didn’t drive them off. They 
went because they wanted to. I’ve got 
enough to do without wrangling horses 
for hide-outs.” With that she touched 
her horse lightly with the quirt and rode 
on away from him, sitting her saddle 
with the easy grace of a slim young 
cowboy like Cole, who rode like a Cen- 
taur. 

At this moment he walked stiffly, like 
a man going up to challenge a bully to 
an old-fashioned fight. Whenever his toe 
struck against a stone, he gave it a kick 
that sent it spinning. The girl looked 
back and caught him doing that once, 
and he could hear her laugh, as she rode 
on. 

“Lucky thing for her she ain’t a man!” 
gritted Cole, the veins standing out on 
his forehead with the beating blood of 
his impotent wrath. Of course, he 
couldn’t take a shot at her now, knowing 
her for a woman; but he wanted to, 
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badly enough—or, at least, he thought he 
did. To trail her down that valley afoot 
was the most humiliating thing Cole had 
ever done in his life, but he had to go. 
A girl like that—with a tongue like that 
—never in this world would she drive 
back his horses. No, she gloried too 
much in making him walk after them. 
Trying to get back at him for shooting 
at her, he supposed. Well, how was he 
to know the difference? 

“If she wants to wear breeches like a 
man, she can take her chance of being 
shot like one!” he exclaimed, dismissing 
that incident and glaring after her, with 
hot) angry eyes. ‘ ‘Hide-out!’? Oh, 
damn her, anyway!” 

After that he damned Johnny and 
Hawk and Mick for stampeding with her 
galloping herd. They ought to know bet- 
ter; they did know better, but horses 
will be horses, howgver carefully they 
have been brought up; however well 
trained they may be, there is always the 
element of mob psychology to reckon 
with. ‘Cole walked half a mile, while he 


invented new and vividly profane ways of — 


threatening to beat the tar out of those 
three runaways when he got his hands on 
them; but in his heart he knew that they 
were forgiven before they were caught, 
and that- he was merely venting a little 
of his anger on them because there were 
such well-defined limits to what he could 
say of a girl. 
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unknown race of pygmies. 


DES in the Dutch East Indies, a scientific expedition recently discovered an ` 


Among other valuable data gathered, an amus- 


ing custom attracts attention, When the fancy of a young man turns in the 


age-old direction, he is first made to undergo a certain test, before he can ` 
The champion bow-and-arrow artists of the tribe 
line up at a distance from the lad and take pot shots at him. It’s up to him to dodg 
Nice pastime. If he survives the ordeal, which lasts a specified length 
“Here is your wife, big boy. You’ve 


marry the damsel of his choice. 


the arrows. 


of time, the head of the tribe says to him: 
got nerve enough ape | fast enough feet to endure marriage.” The Pygmies think 


that’s POOR ke 


oh ES, a bleedin’ slave driver, s’help 
: me!” 

Recruit Bradshaw scowled into 
his beer and, still scowling, drank 
- deeply. Having drunk, he placed the 
empty glass conspicuously in the center 
of the table, where it could. twinkle re- 
proachfully at Bowles. 

“Hear! Hear!” Bowles encouraged, 
absent-mindedly pushing the glass aside. 
“Right you are, mate! The first words 
the old blighter sez when ’e lands ’ere 
~ from France is: ‘So this is the blurry re- 
-~ serve battalion, wot the blasted newspa- 
~ pers call bleedin’ lions—the old, reliable 
- canteen soldiers, undefeated -because 
they never fought! Well, they’ll need 
a bit of sharpening, an’ I’m something of 
a lion tamer myself.’ Well, I’m ’appy 
sye I’m for the next draft for France. 


‘Old Frisky,’ any dye.” 


rather ’ave a go with the enemy than 


_ The Honor of the Regiment 


By Will McMorrow 
Author of “Battle Honors,” ‘Old Frisky,” Ete. 
In a most unexpected manner, the almost superstitious regard for 


the traditions of his regiment, for which “Old Frisky” had often 
been secretly sneered at, proved to be of some utilitarian worth. 


“You can ’ave my share of it, mate,” 
scoffed Cossey, an “old sweat,” with a 
wound stripe gained at Neuve Chapelle. 
“The draft wot goes out this time is for 
it, an’ no mistake. They’s a jolly big 
drive comin’ off soon. Don’t be so anx- 
ious to go out this time. Wait for the 
next replacement draft, an’ you'll ’ave 
an easier time an’ you'll live longer. This 
one ain’t goin’ to be ’ealthy.” 

“Old soldiers never die,” quoted Brad- 
shaw. “They just blurry well fade 
away.” 

“When you’ve been in as long as I 
’ave, my lad,” answered Cossey compla- 
cently, “you'll not go inwiting it, either. 
Td rather ’ave Old Frisky, anyway, than 
"is bloomin’ nevvy, with ’is sneaky looks 
an’ his pipin’ voice.” 

“You mean the temporary gentleman 
wot just came—is that Old Frisky’s 
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“Calls hisself such,” declared Cossey, 
“though I fancy as they ain’t blood re- 
lated. A bloke told me that this young 
Lieutenant Somers was born in Bombay, 
an’ Old Frisky must ’a’ knew his folks. 
’E served there as a young lad. The old 
bloke ’elps him a bit on parade.” 

Recruit Bradshaw laughed raucously. 

“Fancy ’im ’elping any one—the old 
goat! If ’is own father was to come on 
parade, Old Frisky would find a bloomin’ 
excuse to put ’im in the guardroom. Bul- 
lyin’ an’ raggin’ men around the way he 
does 5 

He broke off suddenly and darted to 
the open door of the “pub.” A dog of 
low degree and haphazard ancestry emit- 
ted a yelp and disappeared quickly,‘ as 
Recruit Bradshaw’s number-ten ammuni- 
tion boot reached its mark. 

“Old Frisky’s dorg,” he explained, re- 
turning to the table. “I aint ’ad a 
chance to kick a drill sergeant’s dorg 
since I enlisted. ’E tried to bite me the 
other day at church parade, an’ Old 
Frisky put me in the book fer movin’ 
my foot. Pll move my foot at ’im again 
an’ ’is bloomin’ marster, too, s’help me, 
if ’e pushes me too far! I’m none of 
your time-served soldiers to be messed 
about. I’m a British workingman, and 
I’ve got rights, an’ I’ll bash Old Frisky 
on the ugly mug if ’e don’t let up.” 

“You blasted bunch of cook-house 
swabs! So ’ere you are!” 

The half dozen men in khaki stiff- 
ened in their chairs, dropped their 
glasses, and jumped to their feet. It was 
not necessary to look around—nor ad- 
visable, under the discipline of the Wind- 
sor Rifles. They knew that rasping, 
roaring voice that sent forth each clean- 
cut, unaccented syllable, like the men- 
acing and impersonal barking of a ma- 
chine gun—a voice terrible on parade, 
hoarsened and made penetrating by years 
of stern combat with wind and dust and 
uproar and undisciplined minds. 

The men of the fifth reserve battalion 


of the Windsor Rifles were already as 


familiar with that voice as they were 
with that gray mustache, waxed to two 


points sharp as needles, those two pierc- 


ing eyes sunk deeply behind tufted eye- 
brows, that lean jaw and iron mouth, that 


{ 
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formidable red nose, with its tiny black 
bristles, massive, craglike, projecting 
from beneath the shiny visor of the mili- 
tary cap, and that silver-headed stick 
gripped firmly beneath the rigid right 
arm. 

“Sittin’ here swillin’ beer and fatigue 
call blown ten minutes ago,” Drill Ser- 
geant Frisbie barked. “I’ve a mind to 
put every man jack of you in the ‘spud 
hole? Turn out of ’ere now. Quick 
now! Damn your lazy ’ides.” 

“I sye,” protested the publican from 
behind the bar, “this is a bit thick, you 
pn Them lads is just a-sittin’ peace- 
ul———_- 

Old Frisky’s mustache bristled slightly. 

“None of your lip, my man! I’m on 


“the king’s business here, an’ I’ll thank 


you to keep your tongue in your jaw. 
None of yer damned Hyde Park social- 
ist sentiment ’ere! ’Op it now, you dozy 
blighters!” 


‘THEY hopped it rapidly, Recruit Brad- 

shaw one hop to the fore, with Old 
Frisky, limping a trifle from an old 
wound, but disdainful of the aid of his 
silver-headed stick, hurrying them up 
the hill to the barracks. 

“Put a blurry jerk in it, now!” he 
snapped at their heels. “Heads up, ye 
loblolly mob of costermongers! »Pick up 
your feet, that man, or TIl give you pack 
drill till the war is over. You, I mean! 
That man with the dirty neck! Forgot 
to wash this mornin’. PH put a scrub- 
bin’ brush in yer kit an’ a cake of ser- 
geant major’s soap. Left! Right! 
Left! Step out!” 

They turned in at the barracks gate, 
through the gray-stone arch that was 
smudged with London soot before Drill 
Sergeant Frisbie’s grandfather saw the 
light of day, past the guardroom nes- 
tling under the wall, built by hands that 
have mixed no mortar and laid no brick 
these hundred-odd years, and along the 
narrow, flagged walk, where generations 
of Windsor Rifles have worn away the. 
stone. Sedan chairs and swaying coaches 


and . powdered wigs and hansom cabs — : 


and top hats and automobiles had all 
passed beneath that entrance arch, as 


also-long columns of Windsor Rifles in 
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shakos and cross belts and leggings, on 
their way to a glorious eighteenth of 
June at Waterloo, and longer columns 
of Windsor Rifles in khaki and pack and 
haversack on their way to Mons and 
immortality. 

It was not a new regiment—in spite 
of the “new blood” that flowed always 
into its reserve battalion—flowing faster 


than ever now, since the veins were open - 


in France. 

Old Frisky fell behind to tell the ser- 
geant of the guard a few pointed things 
about the sentry on duty at the gate, 
said sentry not having managed to erase 
the smile from his face in time to avoid 
Old Frisky’s eagle eye. This duty ac- 
complished, and the sentry’s name en- 
tered in the black book for action later 
on, Old Frisky marched stiffly across the 
parade ground, in a line as straight as a 
homing pigeon’s flight, in the direction 
of his austere quarters. There he kept 
his afternoon “peg” of Irish whisky, 
which he never omitted to take for his 
stomach’s sake, fair weather or foul. 

But halfway across the ten-acre, grav- 
eled space he stopped, whipped his sil- 
ver-headed stick from beneath his right 
arm to a position beneath his left arm, 
exactly parallel with the ground, and 
brought his right hand smartly to the 
salute, his heels clicking together pre- 
cisely at the moment that his hand 
touched the visor. 

Young Lieutenant Somers, who had 
called out, answered the salute with a 
wave of his cane toward his rakishly 
cocked cap and strolled over not too hur- 
riedly. He was a pallid young man, 
effeminately handsome, with a weak chin 
and a tiny curled mustache, like the one 
pictured on the jack of spades. 

Old Frisky stood at attention, chin 
up, elbows pressed back. He had stood 
sentry in the barracks in Bombay on the 
night young Somers was born. He had 
watched young Somers drill his first box 
of tin soldiers—that was after that black 
day at Steinkop, when Captain Somers 
and Corporal Frisbie lay on the South 
- African veldt, waiting for the death that 

took the one and spared the other. He 
had held young Somers on his knees and 
quieted the child’s fears all one long 


night, while the light strengthened in the 
eastern sky and the light in the dark 
eyes of a woman faded away. 


But not for anything in the world 

would Old Frisky, in the center of 
parade and observed by recruits, have 
relaxed from that soldierly erectness be- 
fore the officer. 

Somers fidgeted nervously with his 
Sam Browne belt. 

“I was locking around for you to- 
day, Uncle Harry,” he began, using the 
nickname invented in boyhood. “You're 
deuced busy on parade.” 

“T ’ave to be,” Old Frisky snorted, 
“with the scurvy mob of shoemakers’ 
apprentices they want made into sol- 
diers—it’s ’eartbreaking. I’ve spent a 
long time in the Rifles from the time 
I was a little shaver in the drums, back 
there in Rangoon, an’ this is the worst 
lot I’ve ever seen. It’s kept me busy. 
But even if I ’ad the time, lad, I fancy 
it would be best. not to spend too much 
time with me. Yowre an officer now, 
an’ your place is with officers. That’s 
discipline!” 

Young Somers smiled uncertainly and 
patted his jack-of-spades mustache. 

“No need to shout so at a chap. I 
fancy you’re right, but I got such a dose 
of discipline in training I’m ready to let 
down a bit. By the way, I’ve been ra- 
ther on the go—celebrating with some 
chaps I used to work with at the office 
—so I almost forgot to thank you for 
helping me buy the kit. Dad’s pension 
didn’t go very far.” 

“T ’ad a little put aside,” Old Frisky 
snapped out, his nose a more fiery red. 
“T wouldn’t see Captain Somers’ son lack 
anything a gentleman needs, for the sake 
of a few dirty shillings. I don’t waste 
my pay on beer. I’ve a bit more if you 
need it. If the damned civilians run- 
nin’ the government ’ad the brains of a 
squad of rabbits they'd pay your way 
through right an’ give you a permanent 
commission in your father’s regiment, in- 
stead of this temporary tommyrot!” 

The subaltern’s eyes shifted uneasily. 
His sallow cheeks flushed. 

“Look here,” he blurted. ‘“I—er—I’m 
in a bit of a hole. It’s something I can’t 
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talk about to the C. O. or any one else 
-—strangers, that is. The fellows in the 
mess would have helped me for the sake 
of the regiment, but—I—it’s what I 
wanted to see you about.” 

“What’s this about the regiment, lad?” 
Old Frisky’s voice was hoarser than ever. 
“What ’ave you done?” 

Somers dug the toe of his new trench 
boot into the gravel. 

“At a night club in Piccadilly,” he 
mumbled. “We were all pretty much 
blotto—there was a chap there named 
Willems. Willems and another civilian 
—Norwegians, I think they said—played 
some cards afterward—I don’t remember 
everything, of course—but—but I gave 
them a check for my losses on a bank 
where I had no money left—and some 


I O Us. It means I'll be disgraced, I 
suppose. There’s a law for that sort of 
thing, and——”’ 


Old Frisky waited motionless, like a 
carved figure of a soldier. 


“Pve always been cursed that way— ` 


gambling. I can’t make good on the 
check, and Willems will demand it and 
publish it everywhere, no doubt.” 

Old Frisky’s silver-headed stick quiv- 
ered with the intensity of his grip. He 
held to that badge of authority as one 
might cling to something secure and im- 
movable in the midst of earthquake and 
disaster. 

He swung around on his hee! and 
pointed to the white flagpole and the 
colors—a rippling splash of blue and 
red and white against the tinted sky— 
the colors, badge of undying fortitude 
and honor, symbol of the regiment that 
was eternal, despite the vagaries and 
weaknesses and passings of men. 

Topping the pole was a wreath that 
had been hoisted that morning, as 
wreaths were hoisted many mornings 
throughout the year in the barracks yard 
of the Windsor Rifles. 

“Vou know what that means, do 
you?” Old Frisky lowered his voice.. 

Somers wet his dry lips. 

“The wreath? Anniversary of Luck- 
now, I suppose.” 


“Aye, Lucknow! An’ the Windsors 


“chargin’ the gate sixty years ago to-day.. 
An the regiment is three times older 


> 


friend Bowles. 
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than that. 
thinkin’ of. 
win of you?” 

“Two hundred pounds, more or less. 
But what’s the use? TIl resign.” 

“Tt’ll be the first time an officer of 
the Windsors ’as resigned in war time.” 
Old Frisky’s voice was dry and hard. 
“No. ‘There’s a draft due to go out in 
a day or two. You'll ’ave to go with it. 
I fancy I was mistook. But it’s been a 
long time since Bombay, an’ we ain’t 
seen each other much. If you stay ’ere, 
likely as not there’ll be more trouble an” 
maybe disgrace to the regiment, an’ I 
won’t be able to ’elp you again. There’s 
an officer wanted, I ’eard, for a special 
detail—special dangerous an’ secret. 
They'll let you volunteer.” 

“There was talk in the mess about it,” 
Somers muttered. “It’s—it’s almost sui- 
cide.” 

“There’s worse things can ’appen to an 
officer in the Windsor Rifles an’ the son 
of an officer that died in it. I’m not 
bein’ ’ard on you, lad. It’s the regiment 
I’m thinkin’ of. You’d best go now.” 

Young Somers’ head came up slowly. 
His eyes were steadier, and the weak 
lines of jaw and mouth not so percep- 
tible. 

“T have been a bit of a waster, 4 sup- 
pose,” he said, “and the joke of it is I 
know I wouldn’t do any better if I stayed 
here. TIl tell you the truth, Uncle 
Harry. I’ve done something aie "this be- 
fore.” 

He jerked at the glove sat covered . 
his long, slim hand. 

“But I fancy I shall not do it again: 
Ill go out with the draft. Tl see the 
C. O. now—if you'll do what you can 
about the money.” 

Old Frisky’s eyes were fixed unswerv- 
ingly on the horizon, but his parade- 
ground voice rumbled a trifle unsteadily. 

“I thought you'd see it like I do. 


It isn’t your disgrace I’m 
’Ow much did this civilian 


What was the address of this ca = 


civilian?” 


IVE minutes later Recruit Bradshaw — 
ducked hastily around the corner of 
the canteen and peeped cautiously forth. 
“Gawd blimy!” he whispered to his 
“The old bloke must be 


¢ 
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goin’ blind! An’ a blurry good thing, 
too, I says! The blighter passes right 
before my nose wiv “is silly old silver 
stick an’ his silly old beak pointin’ 
straight ahead an’ never clicked that I 
was swingin’ the lead on that fatigue 
detail. ’E could ’ave touched me wiv his 
bloomin’ ’and. ’Ave a look at ’im!” 

Bowles had a look, but fearfully, as 

a canary-fed cat might look at a king. 
Old Frisky stalked into the nearest 
block of barracks, turned sharply right, 
and mounted the stairs, his thin, weath- 
er-beaten neck pressed tightly back 
against the collar of his tunic, his feet 
clicking against the stone stair treads 
in the even marching cadence of one 
hundred and twenty steps to the minute 
—not faster, not slower. The recruits 
of the regiment firmly believed that if 
Old Frisky wanted to hurry the pace he 
would have to break into double time, 
and that if he wanted to go more slowly 
-~ he would stop and mark time at. inter- 
“vals, that being the nearest he could 
come to sauntering. But then they also 


~ believed that Old Frisky had two rows 
eat of brass buttons down the front of his 
53 old-fashioned nightshirt and went to 


a sleep with his stick under his arm, which 
a was manifestly absurd. 

He entered the little cubby-hole that 
constituted his quarters. It was fur- 
nished with an army cot, a chair, an 
iron-bound wooden box, a worn Bible, a 
bottle of Irish whisky, and two pictures, 
one an unflattering portrait of the royal 
family done in three colors, by an adver- 
tising pickle manufacturer, by “special 
appointment,” every one in the litho- 
graph having a uniformly jaundiced face 
and blue shoes and looking dissatisfied 
with the arrangement. 

The other, occupying a post of honor 
over the head of the cot, was a steel 
engraving, a trifle stained at the edges, 
with the original title, “The Thin Red 
Line,” crossed out and “Windsor Rifles 

-at Balaklava” substituted in Old F osky. 5 
< angular writing. 

He laid his stick on the cot, pulled 
the wooden box from underneath, and 
~ threw back the lid. There were a lot 

of things in the box—a worn uniform, 
eet folded, a broken assagai, a bul- 


let that Old Frisky had carried away 
from Steinkop—in his leg—a thumbed 
book of drill regulations, two medals in 
cardboard boxes, a bundle of old letters 
tied with tarnished gold braid, and a 
couple of savings-bank books. 

He picked up the books, produced 
from his pocket a pair of silver-rimmed 
spectacles, and read the amounts cred- 
ited to him. 

“One ’undred and ninety-eight, ten 
and sixpence! Pll make it! Now, Mr. 


Willems, let’s ’ave a look at you!” 


TANDING before the mirror in his 

neat bachelor apartment across Lon- 
don town, Mr. Willems did not find his 
face particularly repulsive. It was a 
round face, rather fat in the jaws, as be- 
fitted a gentleman of middle age fond of 
the table, and it continued upward, merg- 
ing indefinitely into a round, bald head, 
and it was partly concealed behind a pair 
of thick-lensed glasses and a constant 
smile. But behind the shining lenses the™ 
flat, blue eyes were watchfully alert. 

He eased his weight into a comfort- 
able chair and wrote a letter to his aunt 
in Rotterdam. Every week he wrote a 
letter to his aunt in Rotterdam—some- 
times oftener. It will be seen thereby 
that Mr. Willems was a dutiful nephew. 

He was quite a square figure of a man, 
as he spread himself across the table—a 
chunky, bowed, solid man, who, seen 
from the rear, might have suggested a 
patient fisherman emptying his net of 
the day’s haul. He wrote slowly in 
clear, angular characters, such as any 
honest man might use who had -nothing 
to conceal from the world, and he wrote, 
without stopping, in Norwegian, for fif- 
teen minutes. 

It was not a letter that would inter- 
est any one in the world but an elderly 
aunt in Rotterdam. It mentioned the 
weather in detail, described the state of 
Mr. Willems’ health in many words, dis- 
cussed the war resignedly but hopefully, 
condemned the enemy U-boat warfare, 
regretted the decline of business, and 
ended with a neat scriptural quotation 
—the very letter to an elderly and pos- 
sibly pious female relative-—chatty but 
not informative. 
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After which Mr. Willems walked to 
the door silently but quickly for so large 
a man, swung it open, peered into the 
hall, then closed and locked the door. 
He opened a bureau drawer that held 
an abundance of laundered collars of 
the semisoft variety and selected a col- 
lar carefully. This he carried to his pri- 
vate bathroom and, oddly enough, 
dropped a corner of the collar in a glass 
of water. 

For the next fifteen minutes he sat 
polishing his glasses with a silk hand- 
kerchief and smiling pleasantly at noth- 
ing in particular. 

He looked at his watch, stepped to 
the bathroom, and removed the collar, 
squeezing the water from it into the glass, 
which he carried to the writing table. 
He searched in the drawer of the table 
for a ball-pointed pen, rubbed the pen 
nib in the cigar ashes in a tray near at 
hand, and dipped the pen, after carefully 
wiping it, into the colorless liquid in the 
glass. 

He pulled the finished letter toward 
him and for a long time wrote steadily 
between the lines, and the language in 
which he wrote so invisibly was not Nor- 
wegian. He concluded: 


W. R. draft leaves Friday—Havre. The 
work progresses. Already I have one officer 
—perhaps two, deeply in debt. We may ex- 
pect something from them. Send more money 
‘by R. Entertaining is expensive. More 
money is needed. The W. R. draft is 800. 
The R. K. draft 400 or more. Z4 did great 
damage. More -to-morrow. Use address 
number 35 hereafter. Great caution is neces- 
sary. The British police are clumsy, but 
sometimes lucky. L. 


When he had finished he threw the 
liquid in the glass away, allowed the 
sheet to dry, then dabbed it lightly be- 
tween the inked lines with a piece of 
cotton soaked in ammonia. It was still 
to all outward seeming the affectionate, 
but uncommunicative, letter to the 


elderly aunt in Rotterdam, written in 
clear, angular characters, such as any 
` honest man might use who had nothing 
to conceal from a curious world—a bluff 
and convivial man like Mr. Willems, for 
instance, possessed of a harmless collec- 
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tion of soft collars of foreign make and 
a bottle of household ammonia. 

Some men carve in enduring brass, 
some write in flowing water. Mr. Wil- 
lems, alias V. L., dipped his pen in the 
blood of ‘British soldiers—invisibly. 

He stood up, filled a glass from the 
decanter on the sideboard, and clicked - 
his heels smartly, raising the glass to- 
ward the east. A sharp knock sounded 
on the door. 


WILLEMS was in a business requir- 

ing the coolest and steadiest of 
nerves. He drank his toast, reached 
over and shoved his letter beneath a few 
papers, and opened the door, smiling in- 
terrogatively at the stiffly erect figure in 
uniform. 

“You wish to see me, sergeant major?” 

Old Frisky blew through his nose, 
glared at Mr. Willems, with the particu- 
lar glare that he reserved for civilians, 
and marched into the room, removing 
neither his hat nor his stick. 

“I ?’ave the money,” he snapped, “to 
pay for the check and I O Us that Mr. 
Somers left with you. There it is!” 

He laid a bundle of Bank of England 
notes on the writing desk. 

“Really?” the fat man queried. “I 
see. Mr. Somers sends his sergeant ma- — 
jor to pay these things. As a matter 
of fact, I don’t want the money. I’d 
just as lief let the matter rest where it 
is. Pm in no hurry y: 

“There’s your money. Don’t worry 
—it’s good, I’ll warrant. I’m payin’ the 
freight ’ere, not Mr. Somers. If you're 
not in a ’urry, I am!” 

Mr. Willems’ smile did not abate by a 
single fat wrinkle. 

“Youre rather fortunate to have such 
an amount. I didn’t think the pay in 
the ranks was as good as that.” 

“Tt’s the savings of twenty year,” Old 
Frisky cut in, “an’ put aside for an ob- — 
ject which, though it’s none of yer blurry 
business, was to start a school when I 
retired—a boys’ school in the military 
line. 
Tll trouble you for them documents!” 


But that’s neither ’ere nor there. — 
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“Pd prefer to keep the check. I’m 
rather busy just now, my man.” 

His glance toward the writing desk 
was eloquent. If this tiresome old fel- 
low with the gendarme mustache would 
take the hint—— 

He reached out just too late. Old 
Frisky’s keen eye, directed toward the 
desk, had caught sight of the check ly- 
ing on top of a couple of scraps of paper 
bearing the signature of Somers. And 
Old Frisky’s hand was not two seconds 
behind his eyes. He stepped over to the 
coal fire, burning murkily in the grate. 

“You ’ave the money; now, my lad, 
Pll just burn these ’ere.” 

He tossed the papers on the coals, 
watched them turn brown at the edges, 
gripping his stick tightly under his arm, 
which was little emotion enough for a 
man to show who had just spent the sav- 
ings of twenty years. 

The flames licked at the corner of an- 
other paper that Old Frisky had picked 
up with the I O Us. It was a letter 
written in a clear, angular hand, and, 
as the heat reached the chemical, a line 
of writing appeared as if by magic. Old 
_ Frisby bent over quickly. 

» “is needed. The W. R. draft is 
800. The R. K. draft, 400——” 

He whirled on his heel. But Willems 
had read that fateful line of brown 
writing, too. He flung his bulk at the 
drill sergeant, grunting thickly, reaching 
eager, desperate hands for Old Frisky’s 
throat—and missed by the shadow of a 
second. The silver-headed stick whirled 
quickly and crashed down on the fat 
man’s head. He fell- across the chair 
and lay quietly. 

Old Frisky looked placidly at the 
senseless man, nodded . approvingly, 
tucked his stick under his arm again, 
and picked up the telephone instrument 
on the -writing desk. 

“Put me through to Scotland Yard, 
miss!” he jerked out. “Sharp now! 
I’ve a party ’ere that I fancy they'll 
want to talk to!” 
© When two eager and jubilant young 
. men showed up a few minutes later to 
_ pick up the finest prize that had fallen 
to the counter-espionage service in many 
a month, they found Old Frisky seated 


uncompromisingly erect in a chair, sil- 
ver-headed stick across his knees, and a 
silent, glowering man lying on the floor, 
securely tied with his own braces and 
belt. 

“This chap was owed money by Mr. 
Somers,” he said, “an? Mr. Somers sent 
me ’ere to pay it, an’ I found the 


paper.” 
AND that was all he would say about 
it. The officers’ mess of the Windsor 
‘Rifles must have suspected another 
story altogether, for two days later the 
youngest subaltern waited on Old Frisky, 
with a purse of exactly two hundred 
pounds, and insisted on Old Frisky ac- 
cepting it, and the colonel made a neat 
speech, and Old Frisky stood like a 
ramrod, with a redder nose and a more 
baleful glare than ever. 

The colonel hurried away after that, 
for the draft was ready—ready to start 
for France through that ancient stone 
archway that had seen so many men 
of the Windsor Rifles march away to 
war. 

The huge iron gates swung open. The 
drum major raised his corded baton, and 
the drummers crossed their sticks over- 
head and the shining brasses swung on 
high. Then drums, cymbals, and horns 
went smashing into “Mandalay,” the 
marching song of the Windsor Rifles, 
and the draft pushed its way through 
the cheering crowds outside the walls 
and swung up the street toward Water- 
loo Station, with the throbbing boom of 
the big drum barely heard above the din. 

The adjutant polished his monocle on 
the sleeve of his tailored khaki. He was 
a shapely person of shining boots and 
had a scrap or two of public-school 
Latin. : 

“Morituri ” he began and stopped, 
not wishing to appear indecently learned. 
“By the way, that young Somers looked 
really quite pleased to get that assign- 
ment. Carries himself well, too. Id 
never have suspected it.” 

“Somers!” The C. O. frowned. “I 
wonder if he can be anything to Somers 
—hbefore your time, my dear Barnes— 
who went out at Steinkop. Wonderful 
chap. Married rather beneath him, so 
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they say—daughter of a gunner in the 
horse artillery. I must ask old Frisbie 
some time. He served there.” 

Old Frisky stood by the barracks gate, 
arm held at the salute, eves straight to 
the front, looking over the heads of the 
last of the marching men, toward the 
colors flying in the barracks yard—far- 
ther, perhaps, beyond the square of 
bunting flung across the sky—to a horse- 
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artillery camp in Bombay, and a thought 
—an idea—a memory thirty years gone 
—and it might have been a prayer, so 
tense was his whisper: 

“Did I do right to send ’im? I 
wouldn’t ’ave. But it was ’im or the 
regiment—’im or the regiment.” 

He blew his formidable nose in a hand- 
kerchief as large as a small tablecloth 
and marched stiffly out onto the parade. 


ue. 


KIDNAPERS’ PRACTICAL JOKING 


UT in Arkansas, recently, a banker was kidnaped and placed, gagged and 

O bound, in an empty farmhouse. The sheriff and his posse jumped on the 

trail of the outlaws, and spent most of their time running down the clews 

left in a note. The bandits had adopted the new sport known as the “treasure 

hunt,” to mislead their pursuers. After searching all night, the posse returned to 

the starting point, minus the criminals. The ‘banker, however, turned up later. In 
some manner, he had released himself. 


ab (de 


HUMANIZED BULLFIGHTING 


ROM time to time these items have told of various phases of bullfighting, the 
famous Spanish sport. Because of its cruelty, the pastime is prohibited in 
the United States. It follows that a Latin, living where the game is taboo, 
must feel as homesick for the beloved sight as would an American, hankering 

for baseball in a land where Babe Ruths are unknown. But necessity is the 
mother—et cetera. In Newark, New Jersey, therefore, the Spanish colony has made 
bullfighting safe and sane. In a conventional arena the matadors, picadors and 
toreadors, dressed in the proper costumes, do their stuff, but ah! the bull, he is not 
what you think. El toro has a leather hide, horns, a tail, and a head that shakes 
ferociously, and his hoofs are attached to rollers. Wires are connected with the 
lifelike apparatus, and the capers of -the “bull” are controlled by an electrician at 
a switchboard behind the scenes. 

But it satisfies the audience, for everything else in connection with the event 
is regular. Even the people who attend it are, for the most part, clad in their 
national costumes. At one side, Spanish songs are played by an orchestra, to pro- 
vide atmosphere. 

An odd feature of the affair is that the gentlemen who wave the red cloths, 
do not wave them at the bull, but at the spectators. Some one explained that this 
makes the people “enthusiastic.” The whole performance proceeds according to 
rule. The banderillers place their darts; the picador eggs on the synthetic beast with 
a lance, and then the climax is reached. At the sound of a bugle, every one in 
the arena clears out, and the toreador enters magnificently to “kill” the bull. He 
goes through all the motions and finally lunges, his sword entering the sawdust 
breast of the fatigued victim. If the thrust is accurate, a bell rings inside; if not, 
the toreador is booed. 
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Old-timers 


By Frederick Niven 
Anthor of ‘Caribou, ‘‘Waters of Healing, Ete 


Each of us has marveled regretfully at the way the years seem to slip 
away. Up there in the woods, ‘‘Longheaded Bob,” who had seen the 
changes from buggies to flivvers, from trails to highways, welcomed a 
certain incident, which brought back to him the days of the old-timers. 


HIS is a story of the changing 

West, and there is a lot to be 

packed into it, just as a lot has 

been packed into these last fifty 
years west of Missouri and into the 
Rockies. 

We'll begin it with Robert Rogers, a 
young engineer, full of college degrees, 
donning his drill camping suit and get- 
ting ready for the job—which job had to 
do with a railroad that was to be built. 
It was a very nice suit, indeed. It had 
all.manner of pockets, each pocket with 
a flap over it and a button to keep it 
shut. It had been made to measure. 

Tom Edwards looked at that suit. 
Tom was the boss of the horse wranglers 
for the expedition. He had the most 
dancing gray-blue eyes; he stood straight 
and alert, six feet of him, in loose atti- 
tudes; and when he moved an arm the 
muscles ran under the skin like those of 


a cougar. He sized up Rogers—and 
wondered. No, Tom did not think 
Rogers was soft. He noticed that the 
other did not swell his chest nor hold his 
head back like a,sergeant of the Vic- 
torian age. But gosh, what a dude he 
looked! 

His voice worried Tom. So did cer- 
tain mannerisms. There was, for in- 
stance, the way he had of giving little 
bows from the waist and saying: “Af-ter 
you!” 

One day there was a ford to be taken, 
and there was trouble at the ford. Three 
horses were swept down and had to be 
rescued. Rogers helped, and that en- 
raged Tom. He said some caustic things 
to his wranglers. 

“Do you need the dude engineer to 
show you your job?” he growled at them. 

Here was Rogers butting in and doing 
their work, spurring his own saddle horse 
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afloat, so that he, too, swept down in the 
flood to encourage the pack ponies to gain 
the shore. 

That night the trouble came. They 
were camped in a meadow threaded by 
a tributary creek of that swift river that 
came down, close by, over five hundred 
feet of cliff. At the base of this cliff, on 
a rock, a dipper was left, as some one 
was always wanting a drink. Now it 
happened that Tom and Robert went 
over simultaneously to get a drink. Rob- 
ert lifted the dipper first, and Tom, raw 
with the day of self-contempt over a bad 
ford and one thing and another, foolishly 
took it from him and executed a bow. 

“Af-ter me,” said he. 

Now, Robert had known all that was 
going on. He had noticed little smiles 
aside, little sneers, though he had given 
no sign. .He took the dipper back from 
Tom in a deliberate way that could not 
be called snatching, and he also gave a 
bow. 

“Oh, no,” he said. ‘“‘Af-ter me.” 

Tom’s eyes blazed. He was mad at 
horses and men. He snatched the dip- 


r. 

“After me,” he said and turned to dip 
it in. 

Robert stretched out to take the dip- 
per again, but Tom tapped him over the 
knuckles with it and bowed once more 
from the waist. 

“Af-ter me,” he repeated. 

What happened then was swift. Rob- 
ert punched with an upward jab, took 
Tom under the chin, and sent him down 
with a crash. 

They fought. There was no one here 
to order them to desist. Who is there to 
give orders when commanders come to 
blows? Nobody timed them, but the 
men listened to the thwacks and grew 
excited, as men will over a cock fight, or 
a fight of bull moose, or two 'men hard 
at it. But there were in the party men 
older than either the engineer or the 
transport boss, and several of these be- 
gan to cry out: ` 

“Quit, fellows! Aw, quit!” 

Those shouts made them, for a mo- 
ment, desist. They stood ‘facing each 
other, pivoting, Robert up on his toes, 
Tom crouched and staring at him. Then 
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suddenly they changed pose. A grin 
spread on Robert’s face. A grin spread 
on what could be seen of Tom’s between 
the puffed flesh. They laughed. They 
extended their hands. They shook. 

Everything went very well with the 
expedition after that. And this is not a 
story of enemies through life. That was 
the beginning of their friendship. 

“Gosh, I sure have been acting mean,” 
said Tom, and rubbed a forearm against 
the pulp that was his face. 

“That’s all right,” said Robert. “It’s 
all over. You’ ve been having a bad time 
with the horses.” 

They stepped across to the rondi 
trestlé where the basins stood. There 
was a big enamel jug there for filling 
these, and Robert took it over to the 
cook’s fire, returning with it full of warm 
water to pour that into one of the basins. 

“Go ahead,” he said. 


“Oh, no. After you,” said Tom, per- 
fectly naturally. 
“No, no. After——” began Rogers, 


and then they both lifted up their heads — 
and shouted with laughter. 

“Well, there’s enough for us both,” 
said Robert, filling another basin, and 
they washed. 

Thus was the friendship cemented. 


WEL, the years passed. The railway 

was through the mountains. The 
cattle business was getting crowded in 
the eastern foothills, but with the rail- 
way running clear through the mountains 
and their intervening valleys, cattle 
ranching there might be lucrative. Be- 
tween the heavily timbered or the rocky 
ranges were these valleys waiting for 


cattle. 


Robert Rogers saw his chance and in- 
vested. Through from the plains he 
drove in his herds to his chosen valley. 
He had been the good little lad, saving 
his pennies. For foreman he found a 
man, and that man was Tom Edwards 
who had not been saving his pennies. 
But here was a job to his mind and — 
for sure, now, he would save. 

These were great days in their valley, 


_with Robert becoming more and more 


like the uncrowned king of it, his ship- > 
ping station fifty-five and one ‘half miles 
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from his ranch house, fish in the river, 
deer and bear in the hills. 

Then the prospector, who has left his 
memory in the name of Dutch Creek, 
came in and found color. Little towns 
sprang up at the mouths of all the creeks. 
The prospector, with his pack horse 
astern, was in the land. 

It was then that Rogers went away to 
get married. But what a home-coming! 

z It would be a story to tell in the next 

3 decade, if they got through. 

x Tom, by appointment, was at Silver- 
ton to meet them, all dolled up with a 
new Stetsoh, and black satinet shirt with 

. pearly buttons. 

“My friend and foreman,” 
Robert introduced him. 

His friend and foreman was worried. 
There had been a big strike on Bonanza 
Creek in Robert’s absence, and Silverton 
was celebrating. The sight of the cele- 
brating startled the new wife; but she 

SS noticed how these reeling men seemed all 

` aware when a woman came near. It was 
in its way a triumphant procession. They 
blinked, peered, and then staggered from 

x the sidewalk. It was hers—all of it. And 
* then, after she had passed, they got back 

: to the sidewalk and staggered on again. 
The formality of it seemed to be like 
that in giving a salute—so many paces 
before coming level, and held for so many 
paces after passing. Any man who stayed 
on. the sidewalk was sober; but, truth to 
tell, that afternoon of Mrs. Roger’s ar- 
rival, few did. 

With Robert to one side and Tom to 
the other, she progressed along the two 
blocks from the depot to the hotel in a 

- clear space. Twenty feet ahead men 

coming toward them lurched into the 
road; twenty feet astern the men lurched 
on again. Those close ahead of them, 
seeing the movement of the men they 
were meeting, looked over their shoulders 
to discover its cause, then reeled from 
the sidewalk till the lady had passed. 

“Ym very-sorry about this,” said Rog- 

ers. “There has been a lucky strike, Tom 

tells me on one of the creeks, and they 
are all celebrating.” 

= “In a way,” said she, “it is comical. I 

have never felt so much like royalty.” 

Tom glanced at her. 


was how 
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“This woman he has gone and got 
hitched up to is the goods,” he consid- 
ered. 


Bot he worried. He had seen signs, 
coming up the road, that the hooch 
peddler was in the land. Or, to be pre- 
cise, he had heard. He told Rogers about 
it, after Mrs. Rogers had gone to bed. 

“Say, Bob, she takes the whoop-up 
here very good, but how about the road?” 

“That will be all right. They'll all be 
in town to whoop-up. We’ll be up bright 
and early and get out of this.” 

“Yes, but—well, you see, there has 
been a hooch peddler down the valley. 
The Indians have got the stuff. Com- 
ing up yesterday I could hear them 
screaming and yelling away up the draws. 
That is their notion of keeping quiet 
about it—go back in the draws and hit 
the stuff there.” 

“Well, if we start early we'll be home 
long before sundown. She won’t be 
scared by day.” 

“As you say, Bob.” 

“Yes, I think that’s better. 
in the morning.” 

But there had been too much hooch 
down the road. Tom had come for them 
in the big democrat rig, so that the 
baggage could go along with them. Rob- 
ert was driving, his wife by his side. Be- 
hind sat Tom, bending forward, for they 
talked as the road ran steadily under 
them and the dust rose and billowed be- 
hind them, the two sturdy horses keeping 
up a steady rhythm. On they went, the 
men congratulating themselves on every 
mile traversed without hearing those 
screeches from the draws. There was no 
sound louder than the chuckling of the 
creek to the right, and the crackling of 
the grasshoppers on the benches to the 
left. 


See you 


And then—then a high, shrill, trem- 
bling yell. 

“What on earth is that?” asked Mrs. 
Rogers. 

Robert did not reply at once. Behind, 
Tom spoke. 

“Now what was that?” he said. “It 
might have been a cougar. Well, they’ve 
got an awful yell; but they have never 
been known to attack a human being.” 
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She looked at her husband’s face. She 
looked over her shoulder at his friend and 
foreman, Again came the scream; came, 
indeed, several screams together. - She 
shivered up and down the spine. But she 
looked over her shoulder again. 

“That, I suppose, was a dozen cougars 
all together,” said she. “I never heard 
they went in packs,” and she laughed. 

Rogers sat back a trifle on the seat 
so that he might feel, against his hip, a 
gun that Tom had brought him secretly 
before they started. Thoughtful of 
Tom. But Tom had done much more 
than that. He had a Winchester in the 
rig, nicely covered by a bearskin cast 
in the bottom. These things were com- 
forting to both. But, having a woman 
along, and she new from the East, they 
sought other comfort. 

They were trying to assure themselves 
that there would be nothing untoward, 
that the Indians knew too much to make 
a real rumpus, that they were only blow- 
ing off steam. Each was telling himself 
that they’d never do anything beyond 
reason—tmight shout a scare into a per- 
son when lit up, but that was all. Yet 
each knew that he lied to himself, that 
the valley had known scarlet stories both 
of Indian and bad-man trouble, and 
might again. 

Rogers glanced up to a bluff ahead, 
and then looked away rapidly. He used 
the whip lightly, but for more than point- 
ing. The horses leaped forward. 

“Now, why did he do that?” thought 
Tom, knowing these horses needed no 
whip and that it was but decorative. ~ 

And then he, too, saw the figure on 
the bluff. 

Even that distance off, that it was an 
Indian was clear. Queer thing, the shape 
of a race. Half a mile off one could tell 
Indian from white. And this Indian was 
not half a mile off. And he was signaling 
to some one—or it might be to others— 
behind him, 

There they came! But the democrat 
rig went past on the road before they got 
down from the bluff. The Indians 
shouted. They shouted for it to stop. 

Then there was some hard thinking 
for these two men. They thought on the 
same lines, and to tell the thought of one 
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is to tell the thought of both. Thus it 
went: 

“Tf we were alone there would be no 
doubt at all what to do. Wed stop. 
We'd not look as if we expected anything 
but a friendly greeting—in spite of the 
guns they have. We’d look as if we ex- 
pected to be offered either a friendly pull 
of the bottle or asked if we could re- 
plenish their supply. The idea is: Stop 
every time if invited to and then, if there 
is trouble, meet it. Never even look as 
if yowre running away. But with a 
woman along? Pretend we don’t hear? 
Look ahead? But they know we couldn’t 
help hearing. They'll think we’re scared. ° 
That’s bad. It’s always bad to run. 
Yes, I know; but there is a woman 
along.” 


HAT brought them to Tillicum Cañon, 

where the road is all there is. It’s 
just eight hundred feet of cliff, then road 
—not broad—then fifty feet cliff and the 
river. Thats Tillicum Cañon. By the 
voices, the Indians were gaining on them. 
And then one shot. 

Gosh, that was unexpected. That was 
what came of not stopping. But should 
they halt now? Tom bent down and 
fumbled in the bottom of the rig for 
something. 

“Slow up a mite, Bob,” said he. 

“You think so? I was going to hit it 
up. We can let them know later we 
weren’t scared.” He turned to his wife. 
“We've never had anything just like this 
before, and to think that on the day that 

i 

“That’ll do fine,” said Tom. 
hop off.” 

“Hell, man, you’re not going to——” 
But Tom had jumped. 

“TII hold ’em,” said he. “The cham- 
ber’s full. PN stop ’em here. Go on, 
man, go on.” ; 

“But—oh, all right. By gosh, Tom, 
I'll be back for you before you know. 
Ti 7 

“Go on! 

With a groan at leaving his friend and 
foreman, Robert Rogers drove on. He 
sped up again, rolling along the cañon 
road like a charioteer in the Olympic 
games, the river flickering foam below. 


“T can 
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Crash went a rifle behind them, as they 
passed out of the cañon. 

“We shouldn’t have left him!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Rogers. 

“Circumstances alter cases,’ replied 
her husband, and felt very much mar- 
ried. 

He was enraged. He could have wiped 
out the whole tribe at that moment, in 
many furies. He loved this woman, and 
was nigh demented at leaving his friend 
and foreman in the lurch. 

But she was not a woman to cling to 
him when they reached the ranch, how- 
ever, and decide then that she couldn’t 
spare him and that he must not go back. 

The boys were all there to welcome 
her, all spruced up; but, instead of smiles 
and cheers and hat waving, there were 
blank stares. Why did the boss hit the 
grit like this? And where was Tom? 

“Introduce yourselves,” said Robert, 
drawing rein and jumping to the ground. 
“My wife, boys. Look after her. Tom’s 
holding a bunch of hooch-crazy Indians 
back at the cañon.” 

They looked as if they pondered what 
to do with the woman, where to cache her 
so that all might go to Tom’s assistance. 
Two of them made no bother about it, 
but threw the saddles on their horses also, 
and dashed away for rifles. 

“We'll soon be back, dear,” said Rob- 
ert. 

It seemed a long time to them all that 
day, “the boys” at the ranch making cur- 
sory remarks, listening, waiting, tongue- 
tied by more than shyness, some of them 
thinking: “Darn her—keeping us here!” 

It seemed long to Robert and the two 
who accompanied him. But at last they 
came to the cafion. They rode on and at 
the farther end, there was Tom sitting on 
a boulder, the Winchester on his lap; 
and beside him sat an old Indian with 
white locks fanning out from under a big 
hat, though he wore a buckskin coat— 
Chief Blue Horse. 

He was talking to six sullen, blazing- 
eyed, deranged-looking others. And they 
were taking what he said to them. There 
was another Indian, lying by the road- 
side, very still. He would never move 
again. He had gone down to a shot from 
Tom, but not the one that Robert and 
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his wife had heard, which had been a 
humane preliminary, a warning fired in 
air, a warning that had not sufficed. 

“How-do, chief,” said Rogers. 

“How-do. All right. These men—I 
know. You tell sheriff. He come for 
them. I tell them so. You—you see he 
catch hooch man and put in jail, too?” 

“You bet, chief. That’s a square 
deal.” 

With the coming of Mrs. Rogers an- 
other period ended. For there were ex- 
amples made. Six Indians went to the 
penitentiary for that fracas, and so did 
one white man, for supplying them with 
the juice for it. The Indians made picto- 
graphs of the incident on their winter 
count that year; and the hooch peddlers 
put the valley on their black list. 


FoR the next stage in the story there 
are many contributing causes. 

Rogers accepted the leadership thrust 
upon him as the first of the cattlemen, 
and made it clear to the railway company 
that the time had come for a spur line 
to serve them. And soon followed the 
overcrowding of the free range there, nay 
—the eating out of it. Most of the cat- 
tlemen did not wait for the inevitable 
end. They sold out and went elsewhere. 

But “Longheaded” Rogers—they were 
beginning to call him that—did not do 
so. He got in touch with capitalist 
friends. He floated a company, an irri- 
gated lands company, and was its presi- 
dent. The big ranches were cut up and 
sold in small portions. 

And there it was that Tom left him. 
He was out of his element. A little 
barbed wire was all very well in its way, 
if it was to go round wide miles, but 
rolls of it to go round small acres—no! 
All the station platforms in the valley 
showed stacks of it after the freights 
came through. Men who wielded picks 
and shovels came in to dig ditches. 
Grangers arrived. The longhorns were 
gone. Only back in one or two of the 
side valleys did they linger. 

Rogers offered Tom a job in the land 
company office, 

“No,” he replied. “I can’t set on a 
high stool, Bob. I just got to set on a 
high saddle.” 
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So. he went out of the story. But he’s 
coming back. 

The placer men washed out all the 
gold dust in Dutch and Bonanza Creeks, 
and the ore prospects, in the mountains 
behind, were on the market. Longheaded 
Rogers bought one or two of these and 
got in touch, in his persuasive way, with 
the capitalists again. By the time gaso- 
line came along there was no doubt that 
there were grounds for what old Chief 
Blue Horse said: 

“Robert, white chief of the valley, get 
devil wagon. Guess red chief of the val- 
ley get devil wagon} too.” 

Not that he did, but he had the no- 
tion to do so; only, like Tom, a saddle 
was more natural to him. 

The white chief played his part. He 
helped the valley and himself. He helped 
himself and the valley. He blossomed 
schemes as a rosebush roses, and if it was 
one of these bushes with thorns, that 
can’t be helped. Sometimes people got 
stung—ot, perhaps, one, should say 
pricked, to keep the simile straight. But 
it was usually outsiders who got that. 

Cattle had long gone. They were ship- 
ping potatoes, which grew well in that 
soil. People, however, came in too 
thickly in response to the advertising of 
the Irrigated Fruit Lands. The old- 
timers profited for a spell, especially 
those who had bought land that was to 
be sold to the I. F. L. But the new- 
comers began to feel crowded, as the cat- 
tle had been. More meetings were con- 
vened, not now in the barroom but in 
the church hall, rented for the occasion. 
How about small fruits? All very well, 
but who was going to eat them? Ship 
them to the prairies and mining towns. 
Would that suffice? Well, then, get the 
people in to eat them. Who? Tourists! 
We have a cañon worth looking at; we 
have mountains and lakes. Thus went 
the talk, and thus came into existence the 
Tillicum Bungalow Camp. 

Rogers worried the government for 
subsidies for roads. He got the valley 
road linked up with the roads that led 
to the highways that led to San Fran- 


cisco and Chicago. A few of the old cow- . 


punchers who had not, like Tom, left the 
valley but had remained precariously 
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little trapping, a little fire fighting, once 
more donned the chaps and herded tour- 


ists over trails to lakes where there were 
both fish and scenery. 


ABOUT this period Robert threw him- 

self more assiduously into the task of 
“making the valley” because he was lone- 
some and would forget. . For a great sor- 
row came to him. His wife died—she 
who remembered coming into the valley 
by democrat, and the crazy screams of 
the Indians on that day; she who had 
learned to love the smell of the sage,. the 
call of loons across the waters. She was 
gone. Old Chief Blue Horse was gone, 
and his son was a poor specimen in com- 
parison. 

“Gone—all are gone—the old familiar 
faces,” used often to come into Robert’s 
mind. 

He often wondered where Tom Ed- 
wards had gone to. The last he had 
heard of him, he had been teaming sup- 
plies to a mining camp back in the hills 
on the other side of Silverton. A pity 
he had never made good. He must be up 
in years now. Robert himself was up 
in years. His mirror showed him gray 
hairs. i 

Two years after Mrs. Rogers’ death, 

—the Prince of Zenda—we’ll call him that 
—visited the valley and stayed at Rob- 
ert’s ranch. Bob told him and his en- 
tourage many stories of the old days, 
and after supper they all gathered round 
the log fire, while their host talked to 

them of the valley as he had first known 

it. s 

But in the morning they had a story of 
the old days relieved. The Silverton Sen- 
tinel told all about it.. The Imperial 

Bank had been held up, lone hand, and 
robbed of a cool hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Why “cool” I -domt know, but 
that’s what it said. 

The Prince of Zenda was delighted. 


“It’s awfully thrilling, what?” he re- 


marked. 
He was, indeed, tickled to death, so to 
speak; and his entourage all said, “Ra- — 
ther!” as one might say: “You bet you!” — 
And they chaffed Robert over his para- 
doxical plaint—he who was all for the 
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advance of the valley—that the old days 
were over, and so nettled him. 

It was not holdups that were the strong 
point of the old days. Couldn’t they un- 
derstand that? It, was the freedom, the 
adventure, the elbow room, the—— Oh, 
they couldn’t understand? 

He was weary of them. He wished 
they would go. They were not, at base, 
his people. The Indians, riding past in 
their democrats, all tinkered together 
with hay wire and rope ends, were nearer 
to him. They were really part of that 
part of the scene that had not been 
spoiled by progress. 

Before going to bed that night he went 
out for a little turn around in the dark 
under the stars. A duck talked sleepily 
from a slough. Far off a coyote whim- 
pered, and that made him feel better. 
His beautiful formal garden—chiefly to 
show people what could be done with the 
soil under irrigation—glimmered to the 
quarter moon. But he strolled beyond 
it to where whiffs of sage intruded into 
the scent of roses. 

For a moment he thought he heard 
an Indian drum throbbing for a dance, 
but the reserve was far away, and there 
was no powwow that he knew of then. 
It was the blood in his ears; that was 
all. A quiet night. Then he heard a 
little creak over toward the henhouse. 
It came again—from farther—over at 
the stables. And then there was a light 
there. 

He had no dog to give any warning 
of intruders—four-footed or two-footed. 
He had owned a dog, but when it died 
he had not got another. That dog had 
been part of the old life. One gathers 
that behind the part of Rogers that was 
somewhat of an _ exploiter—smooth— 
there was a heart. Gosh, he was a lonely 
man, if they only knew! Lonely in his 
big twenty-thousand-dollar house, with 
the men of the old days scattered. 


+ 


HE went back to the house and got a 
gun and shoved it under his belt, tip- 

- toeing past the room where the Prince of 
- Zenda lay sleeping. He sneaked past the 


on to the stable. 
A slit of light showed at the side of 


_ raspberry canes and the henhouse, and- 
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the door and he came closer and peered 
through. A tall man was there in the 
light of the stable lantern, his back 
turned, taking a bridle from a hook. 
There was electric light in the stable but 
there were lanterns also, for chores about 
the place; and this intruder preferred the 
lantern, its flame turned low. 

“Put up your hands—and snappy!” 
said Robert Rogers. 

The man wheeled, bridle in one hand, 
and the other hand went backward, 

“Quick!” warned Rogers: 

The hand poised, stayed. But it did 
not go up at once. 

It all happened very speedily. In an- 
other second that man’s hands might 
have been up, but they remained down, 
for Robert said: 

“Good Lord, it’s Tom! What’s the 
game?” 

He opened the door then, thrusting his 
revolver under his belt, and stepped in. 

“I was just going to borrow a horse 
from you,” explained Tom. 

“How come?” inquired Robert, and sat 
down on a bale of hay. 

Tom eyed him thoughtfully. He had, 
from much he had heard, lost confidence 
in his old boss and friend, for the story 
was that Rogers was smooth. But Tom 
oe to plunge, chance it, and trust 

im. 

“I came down on the freight from Sil- 
verton,” he said. “But I’m no hobo to 
travel that way.” 

“Broke!” ejaculated Robert, and his 
hand went halfway to his pocket. That 
it did not go all the way was not because 
he changed his mind, but because he had 


, not enough loose change to offer to a 


broke friend and one-time foreman. 

“Broke!” ejaculated Tom in his turn. 
“No, siree! I’m worth a cool hundred 
thousand!” 

There was the old twinkle in his eyes 
as their gaze met in the light of the lan- 
tern that hung askew at the end of one 
of the stalls, its rays glinting feebly on 
harness and the glossy haunch of a horse. 

Robert, on the bale of hay, his hands 
together, looked up at Tom and a corner 
of his mouth twisted. He understood. 
Here was the lone holdup man told of in 
the Silverton Sentinel. 


OLD-TIMERS 


“That’s 
Rogers had said nothing beyond a look. 
“And the job is to get away with it. I 
had a hunch that for old-time’s sake you 
would not mind lending me a horse.” 

“I don’t mind in the slightest,” replied 


right,” said Tom, though 


Robert. “That’s the best way to make 
a get-away. You know the old trails.” 

“Me! I could get from the Caribou 
country to Utah without being seen, once 
I got going, and only old-timers and In- 
dians could trace me.” 

“Do they know it’s you that did it?” 

“Nope; I guess not. But there will be 
descriptions out. I can’t chance roads 
and railways for a spell yet. I’ve got to 
get into the hills. This horse, now, with 
the little flannel bangles round it———” 

“You can’t have that. It’s the Prince 
of Zenda’s. It would tickle him to death; 
he’d think it awfully thrilling that his 
horse had been stolen overnight—just 
like the old days, what?” 

“Ah, but the question is: Can this 
horse stick to a hillside, ‘all same fly?’ I 
judge he can travel like lightning on a 
flat and turn on a dollar; but can he 
cling? 


do some clinging, believe me. I guess a 
cayuse is more the thing.” 
“Well, Tom, take mine. There’s a 


cayuse worth riding.” 

“You may never see him again, Bob.” 

“That’s all right. It will do me good 
to know you got away on him. “Use 
him kindly.” 

“Sure. Say, maybe after it has all 
blowed over, Pll pike in again and spill 
the yarn I made good somewhere and 
thought Td come back to my old ha’nts 
to settle.” 

Robert Rogers had a sudden thought 
that one can’t do evil that good may 
come, and that a stolen hundred thou- 
sand—cool or hot—would never go that 


way. And then he suddenly felt him- - 


self ahumbug. Some of his own hundred 
thousands had come to him, not exactly 
by holding up a bank, but, in the eyes 
of a Supreme Arbiter, perhaps not much 
more honestly. 

“Well, it’s been a hell of a time,” .said 
Tom, once more as if answering Robert’s 
unspoken considerations. “They sure 
poured their progress over us. It is like 


The ways I’m going, he’s got to, 
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jam; it is like fly paper. A person gets 
all lost and mired. I can never get used 
to every new move. As soon as I think 
I do, there’s another one. I was spray- 
ing apple trees last week for a man, and 
that finished me. I can’t get the damn 
stuff out of my nostrils. Spraying apple 
trees—me! And slap-bang, when I was 
passing the bank, the notion came to me 
and I just acted upon it.” 


‘THIS simple statement sent Bob into 

a shaking mirth. He could not stop. 
He sat there laughing and laughing, his 
whole body shaking. Then suddenly he 
rose up and his eyes looked moist. Per- 
haps he had laughed too much. He was 
no longer a young man, any more than 
Tom was. The tear ducts weaken, as 
age comes along. Or maybe he had been 
thinking of the old days, and all his love 
for them. Anyhow, he was under the 
stress of some deep feeling, as he rose 
and stepped over to the far stall and 
led out the cayuse of cayuses. 

“That’s his saddle,” said he and 
pointed. “Here is the bridle.” 

He bitted the horse, and Tom threw 
the saddle over the blanket that Rogers 
carefully spread. 

“PI get you some grub,” said Robert. 

For a moment Tom’s eyes showed 
something. That something passed. He 
would trust him, for all his name for 


` being smooth. 


“All right,” said he. 

“You’ve got the dough, have you?” 

“Yep.” 

“Wondered if you. had cached it.’ 

“No, got it in this sack.” 

“That’s fine.” 

Robert went away to look in the larder 
for food and, returning, set it before 
Tom, also a rifle with a box of cartridges 
and a fishing rod. 

“PII rob you of the fishing sod as well 
as the horse,” said Tom. “The rifle I 
won’t take. I got my six-gun. And 
I’ve got to travel as light as possible, you 
know.” 

He fell to the food, plate on lap, while 
Robert sat beside him on the bale of hay, 
bent forward, elbows on knees, chin be- 
tween his palms, silent. The meal-over, 


he tossed off a jorum that Robert put 


$ 
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on the tray, and then rose and stood by 
the horse. 

“Do you remember,” said Robert, 
“that day at Tillicum Cafion, when Mary 
came in?” 

Tom looked at him. 

“Gosh, he’s getting old,” he thought. 
He felt young enough himself, though 
he was just Robert’s age. “That was a 
great day,” he said aloud. “Well, s’long, 
Bob.” 

“S’long, Tom.” 

When the horseman was gone, with a 
plash through the river and a crackling 
of twigs of the riverside bushes on the 
farther bank, Robert turned back to the 
house and, having put the tray back in 
place, and the dishes, stole quietly to his 
bedroom. 

He sat down on a chair and thought, 
and ever and again he laughed, his plump 
and elderly body shaking. 
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he exploded. “I guess this would have 
tickled Mary. She used to say the old 
days were best. I hope they catch him 
—not!” 

A week later a letter came to him from 
the secretary of a stock association. <A 
horse, buckskin, white forehead, had been 
found on Tobacco Plains. It bore his 
brand. Would he give the matter his at- 
tention? 

So Tom had got away. 

Perhaps this story is one of those that 
helped to give that look to Rogers as of 
a man with deeps in him, that look as 
of one a trifle aloof despite all his bon- 
homie. -A trifle pathetic too, he seemed 
at times, to discerning observers, as of a 
man lonely with many memories, behind 
his air of genial host. 

But, as you may guess, this is one of 
the stories he never told. Well, now that 


he has gone, to meet the boys that went 


“Well, I hope they catch him—not!” ‘before him, now it can be told. 


A NEW INDUSTRY—RAISING FROGS 


Pir com a new and highly profitable industry will presently lift its great head 
in commercial circles, if one is to believe implicitly the predictions of the 
humorous frog farmer, Emil Hendrich, of Washington, Missouri. Mr. Hend- 

rich, whose wide activities as a naturalist have splendidly equipped him, for 
his new avocation, came upon the idea of raising frogs, almost by accident. One 
day while fishing, he found his seine full of tadpoles “instead -of minnows. Seized 
with the bright thought-of a frog farm, he seined out-all the minnows and put 
more tadpoles in the little pond. Now he has from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred frogs of all sizes and varieties. His experiment has filled him with enthusi- 
asm; for, as he claims, frogs not only have a high market value for their legs, but 
they could be made a wide-selling product as insect exterminators. Farmers, says 
this enterprising man, should have a frog farm in each corner of their land, and 
then they’d have no more trouble with insects. For, he goes on, eight hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food is destroyed every year by insects. Is it not feasible to 
employ the frogs to wipe them out? Mr. Hendrich’s experiment may really. develop 
into something. His work is attracting the attention of biologists, and Federal authori- 
ties are interested in finding out the value of the idea in regard to food production. 
One of the interesting results is the news that a complete literature on frogs is sadly 
lacking. Very little is known about their habits or their relation to the world, 
and Hendrich, through his serio-comic venture, is discovering and recording a great 
deal of data hitherto unknown. 


The Greek Statue 


By Fred Maclsaac 
Author of “Out of the- Air,” “Spirit of the Mist,’ Etc. 


You don’t have to believe in reincarnation to enjoy this story of an 
American business man who found, in a Naples museum, a Greek statue 
that startlingly resembled him. And then a strange thing happened! 


IS corner in R. F. and D. had 
netted Rupert Hawkins several 
millions of dollars and the re- 
spect of Wall Street, but it had 
done funny things to his heart. In Eu- 
rope now, because his physician had as- 
sured him he would be dead in a year if 
he did not take a long vacation, he was 
going through the Naples Museum—a 
place that had once been recommended 
as worth visiting. He stopped before 
a statue of a Greek person named Phil- 
lidas, then regarded his companion 
rather sheepishly and said: 
“Look here, Fostick. I’m supposed to 
be a sick man; but the doctor did not 
say that my brain was affected. Since I 
entered the Hall of Statues, I’ve been 
under the delusion that a lot of these 
relics resemble people I know. Now, I 
am thinking that this fellow looks like 
me.” 
Professor Fostick, who had met Haw- 


sort of chin. 


kins during the voyage from New York to 
Naples, gazed at the yellowish-white 
marble and at the pink countenance of 
his companion and back again. 

“Tt’s not an hallucination, Mr. Haw- 
kins,” he stated. “You might have posed 
for this statue, which was recovered from 
the ruins of Thebes in Beeotia. The in- 
scription says it dates from the fourth 
century before Christ—sculptor un- 
known.” 

“But, man alive, this Phillidas was a 
Greek, and I’m an Anglo-Saxon. All the 
Greeks I ever saw were swarthy, under- _ 
sized, and bootblacks by profession. Im- 
agine a fellow who looked like me walk- 
ing about, wrapped in a sheet, twenty- 
three hundred years ago. It’s uncanny! 
See, he has the same bump on his nose; 
his mouth lifts a little at the right cor- — 
ner, just like mine; and he has the same 
Tl swear I have no Greek 
ancestors.” 
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“It’s a racial, rather than a family, re- 
semblance,” declared the professor. 
“Ever read any ancient history, Haw- 
kins?” 

“Sure. I went to college and studied 
Greek and Roman history, but it’s a very 
long time ago. I’m fifty-one my next 
birthday.” 

“Come out into the café. While we 
are drinking a cup of coffee, I’ll tell you 
a few things not mentioned in your very 
concise college histories. Perhaps you 
may understand why you and What’s-his- 
name—Phillidas—have the same preda- 
tory noses and acquisitive chins.” 

“Never too old to learn,” answered the 
millionaire. “PI pay for the coffee.” 


WHEN they were seated upon small 

cast-iron chairs at cast-iron tables, 
Professor Fostick, figuratively speaking, 
ascended the lecture platform. 

“Civilization has a way of stamping 
itself upon the human visage,” he ex- 
plained. “It produces high foreheads, 
long noses, strong narrow chins, and it 
always seems to have been carried on by 
blue eyes. 

“History, authentic history, does not 
extend farther back than twelve or fifteen 
hundred years before Christ. If the Mos- 
_ Jems had not destroyed the library of 
Alexandria, perhaps we might know more 
about antiquity. But this we do know: 
Out of the center of Russia or western 
Siberia, some two thousand years before 
Christ, came a tribe of tall men with blue 
eyes and blond hair, who overran Greece, 
Asia Minor and Egypt. They either 
eliminated or made slaves of the original 
inhabitants, and either brought with them 
or produced in these countries the seeds 
of progress and civilization. 

“These blond Nordics were the ones 
who devéloped the arts and sciences of 
antiquity. They were responsible for 
‘the glory that was Greece and the gran- 
deur that was Rome.’. Their conquests 
ruined them, for they intermarried with 
subject races and produced an inferior 
grade of men. In the course of time, 
they were overpowered by barbarians 


` . from the North—barbarians of the same 


race as they had been originally, but 
who were lacking in the refined quali- 
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ties which made remarkable the original 
Nordics. 

“Tf you visit many museums and study 
the statues made of residents of Greece 
and Rome during their golden ages, you 
will continue to be struck with their re- 
semblance to Anglo-Saxons. You are by 
no means the first man to notice it. You 
are a Nordic; so were Pericles, Julius 
Cesar, Cicero and Alexander the Great.” 

“It’s curious that these types should 
skip France and Italy and jump to Eng- 
land and America,” ruminated Hawkins. 

“The Latin countries are largely inhab- 
ited to-day by remnants of the original 
populations of the Mediterranean region 
and by an influx of a south-Russian race 
of short, squat individuals inaptly called 
‘Alpines ;’ but there still is a fair percent- 
age of Nordics among them.” 

“The Scandinavians are pure Nordics, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes. One hundred per cent.” 

“So? Well, I have not observed many 
statues that resembled Swedes and Nor- 
wegians. I could pick out a dozen New 
York business men who look like Julius 
Cesar, but I never saw a Scandinavian 
who resembled him.” 

“There is something in what you say,’ 
said the professor. “I presume it is the 
influence of the sharp conflict of Ameri- 
can business life which resembles, in a 
way, the keen struggle among Roman 
patricians which produced that particular 
type of Nordics.” 

“Well,” admitted the millionaire, as he 
bit off the end of a Havana cigar not 
purchased in Italy, “your explanation is 
interesting and may have science behind 
it, but I am not satisfied that it covers 
the resemblance between myself and this 
Phil—Phil z 

“Phillidas.” 

“Yep. Dress me in a sheet and put 
a laurel wreath on my head, and you 
couldn’t tell us apart. I suppose he had 
blue eyes.” 

“Most likely—and probably reddish- 
brown hair like yours—what’s left of it.” 

“Do you believe in rebirth?” 

“No,” replied the professor curtly. 
“Pm a materialist.” ; 

“Im not so sure. Tve had queer 
dreams at times. How does either of us 


? 
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know that I didn’t cut a lot of ice in 
Thebes under the name.of Phillidas?” 

“Don’t be absurd. Nature often dupli- 
cates. Most likely there are a dozen men 
alive in America to-day who look so 
much like you that your wife couldn’t teli 
you apart.” 

“Tm a bachelor. Never met a woman 
I wanted to marry. I’ve always had a 
fool notion I was waiting for somebody. 
Got kind of an idea what she looks like, 
but I can’t ever see her plainly.” 

“Well, let’s get back to the hotel,” said 
the professor. “I am sorry to say I don’t 
believe in reincarnation; but if such a 
thing were possible, the soul would not 
demand that each new body be exactly 
like that of its former self.” 

Hawkins laughed and threw away his 
cigar. 

“I’m an idiot, of course, but ever since 
I saw that confounded statue, I have a 
queer feeling and can’t explain it.” 


THE professor left, and the captain of 
industry remained sitting on the wide 
porch of the Hotel Parker, smoking a 
heavy cigar and sipping a delicious alco- 
holic concoction. 

“Phillidas,’ Hawkins mused. ‘“Won- 
der who he was, and why they made a 
statue of him. Must have been ‘some 
pumpkins.’ They’ll never erect a statue 
to me in little old New York.” 

“Phillidas,” said a musical voice, with 
a note of impatience. “Wake up, 
friend! This is neither the time nor the 
place for slumber.” 

Hawkins did not know he had been 
asleep, but he opened his eyes to see a 
tall, kindly man in his late thirties stand- 
ing before him—a man who looked like 
Henry Baker, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, but dressed as Mr. Baker 
might have been at a Turkish bath, in 
a-brown robe hemmed with red. 

“Greeting, - Epaminondas,” he said, 
strangely accepting the presence of this 
individual and inexplicably knowing his 
name, “Why come you to my house in 
the heat of the afternoon? I was not 
aware that I had fallen asleep.” 

“Men of Thebes should not sleep while 
the Spartans hold the citadel.” 

“What can we do?” protested Haw- 


lil 


kins, or rather, Phillidas. ‘With tyrants 
ruling us, the whole strength of Lace- 
demonia at their back, our stoutest citi- 
zens dead or in exile at Athens, spies in 
every home and upon every street corner, 
men must think of their own necks.” 

“We can think of our lost liberty, in- 
stead of stuffing ourselves like swine with 
food and sleeping in the sun.” 

“I had a strange dream, my philoso- 
pher,” Phillidas replied, ignoring the re- 
proach. “There were no Spartans in it. 
I seemed to be living in some remote 
age, far in the future, where men rode 
in wagons without horses and voyaged in 
ships without sails or oars, where they ` 
communicated with one another at great 
distances and fought with weapons which 
spat fire and killed several thousand 
paces distant.” 

“You must have traveled to Egypt in 
your dream. ‘Tis said that the priests of 
that strange country have such devices, 
but hide them from the people. I would 
we possessed the fire weapons to slay the 
accursed Spartans, as they walk the ram- 
parts of the Cadmea.” 

“Do you believe in 
Epaminondas?” 

“Not I,” laughed the philosopher. “I 
am a materialist. I do not believe in the 
gods of Olympus, and I know that the 
oracle of Delphi is dishonest.” 

“Twas a fantastic dream. I was very 
rich, but not happy. Olympia was not 
there, and I waited for her. There must 
have been a tyrant, for good wine was 
forbidden.” 

“Deliver me from such a place,” 
scoffed Epaminondas. “Listen, friend. 
Art content with-our slavery to these 
enemies who betrayed our city to the 
Spartans?” 

“Archias, the real tyrant, professes to 
be my friend. I have no desire to lose 
my head in a futile uprising. Best take 
care, Epaminondas. Your poverty and 
your scholarship will not save you if 
Archias or Philip or Leonidas learn of 
your sentiments.” 

“T am cautious. 


reincarnation, 


In my school I have 


` been encouraging my young athletes to 


wrestle with the Spartans and conquer 
them in friendly games. Then I whis- 


per to them how shameful it is to sub- 
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mit to men whom they can so easily best, 
but I take no open action. Look! Our 
tyrant, Archias, approaches—those are 
his trumpets.” 

Phillidas followed his finger and saw 
a commotion at the far end of the wide 
avenue. The avenue was lined with beau- 
tiful residences of the Theban better 
class, and was paved with wide flagstones. 
There were curbstones and sidewalks, 
like those in Naples. People were coming 
out upon their porticos—comfortable 
porches, shaded by brightly tinted awn- 
ings—and were moving to the ramparts 
of their flat roofs. Already Phillidas 
had dismissed the vague memory waves 
of Hawkins, the millionaire, of a country 
not to be discovered for seventeen hun- 
dred years, and he saw nothing strange 
in the appearance of the sturdy city of 
Thebes, as she had looked before the 
Macedonians had obliterated her. 


THE crowd. was gathering in the street, 

dividing to permit the passage of the 
regal procession. It was a motley throng 
—some in rich, white garments, others in 
scanty, brown tunics, ragged and dirty 
—drawn from byways by the mellow 
notes of the trumpets. 

Archias, with Philip and Leonidas had 
persuaded the Spartans, in a period of 
profound peace, to surprise the citadel of 
Thebes. This -was a powerful fort on a 
hill dominating the city. It bore the 
name of Cadmus, after the mythical 
founder of the place, who had quickly re- 
duced his fellow oligarchs to the post of 
lieutenants. Archias was as nearly a 
king as it was possible for a Greek citi- 
zen to become, and he was preceded by 
a company of Theban hoplites, foot sol- 
diers, who were weighted down by heavy 
armor. They carried great brazen shields 
and spears twelve feet long, as well as 
the deadly short sword, which swung at 
their belts. Such men as these had 
crushed the Persians at Marathon and 
driven back the myriads of Cyrus, the 
Great. 

Behind them rode a score of horse- 
men; cavalry was scarce in -Greece and 
ill considered, and then followed a band 
of white-clad maidens, whose snowy gar- 

ments did but emphasize the milk-white 


marked her. 
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beauty of their faces. They capered joy- 
ously, as they spread flowers in the path 
of the selfish brute who had betrayed his 
country. The cheers that lifted, as 
Archias passed, were hollow, for tyrants 
were intolerable in Greece, and were 
hedged about by no divinity. They were 
not warranted by the Hellenic religion. 

“The fool!” gritted Phillidas, safe on 
his portico. ‘Does he not realize that 
he will pay for his brief reign with his 
life? Tyrants have short lives.” 

“And his death will come sooner than 
he anticipates, despite his Spartan gar- 
rison,” whispered Epaminondas. ‘Al- 
ready——— Hist! Here comes Olympia.” 

From the interior of the house had 
glided the wife of Phillidas, whose eye 
kindled at the sight of her familiar love- 
liness—a small, young, dazzling creature, 
whose hair hung upon her shoulders like 
a curtain of burnished copper, and whose 
dark-blue eyes mirrored the smile with 
which she greeted her husband. She wore 
a blue house robe, and her bare feet were 
thrust into tiny pigskin sandals. 

“Salutations, Epaminondas,” she said 
pertly. “I trust you are not plotting to- 
gether, when a pageant like this passes 
before our door.” 

“I salute you, beautiful wife of my 
honored friend,” replied the philosopher, 
who became the greatest strategist in 
arms of antiquity. ‘‘Phillidas, I pray 
you, send her indoors, lest the tyrant 
set eyes on her. Have you not heard 
how the wives of Lucores and Aristo 
were thrown into prison?” 

“True, hasten within, beloved. Watch, 
if you wish, from behind a screen at one 
of the windows.” 

“But I want to be here with you,” she 

pouted. 
. “Obey me,” he commanded, with a 
smile which belied the hardness of his 
words. Olympia seized his right hand, 
bent over and touched it with her lips, 
then fled indoors. 

“Tell me, Epaminondas, was Aga- 
memnon’s Helen more wondrously fair?” 

“I know not, but this wife of yours is - 
much too beautiful for your safety,” re- 
torted his friend. “Such women breed 
wars. And the tyrant has already re- 
Best cast your lot with us.” ` 


\ 
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“Show me a remote chance of success,” 
pleaded his friend, the husband of Olym- 
pia. 

“More anon. I shall leave your house 
by the rear, lest the tyrant spy us to- 
gether.” 

Meanwhile, the procession was passing, 
and the litter of Archias, surrounded by 
horsemen, was opposite the small palace 
of Phillidas. The curtains were up and 
Phillidas saw the traitor lying back on 


silken pillows, heedless of the regard’ 


of the mob. At the same moment the 
tyrant saw him. 

“Halt!” Archias commanded, where- 
upon his litter bearers, eight sturdy Thes- 
salian slaves, lowered the litter until it 
rested upon its short legs. 

“Tell Phillidas to approach,” he com- 
manded. One of the captains made a 
sign to the person who had been Haw- 
kins, and who now reluctantly ap- 
proached the litter. 

“You need not kneel, friend,’ said 
Archias. “Were we not fellows at the 
school of Palamenes? I crave a boon, 
good friend.” 

“T am at your service, master,” replied 
Phillidas. 

“T thirst. I would quaff a cup of wine 
from the hand of the exquisite Olympia, 
your wife whose presence will make it 
sweeter.” 

“She is not well, sire.” 

“But now she stood beside you upon 
your portico. It is my wish, Phillidas.” 

“T obey, sire.” 

With ill grace Phillidas entered his 
house to bid Olympia fetch forth a cup of 
wine. He had no choice for, despite the 
fair words of the tyrant, a refusal would 
have caused a guard: to sever his head 
from his body; but he was pale with 
terror, not knowing what the request of 
Archias portended. 

Those who grasped precarious power in 
a Grecian State drove furiously to their 
desires, aware that the freedom-loving 
citizens would not suffer them to reign 
very long. Brutality, cruelty, dissipa- 
tion, and, at last, the assassin’s knife, 
were the usual characteristic steps in the 
lives of most tyrants, whose only claim 
to kingship was ability to grasp it. 

Olympia came timidly, her lovely hair 
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now confined beneath its headdress, her 
eyes wide with wonder, half vain of the 
honor and half alarmed by it, while the 
procession halted, and the populace 
gasped. 

The tyrant kissed the hand ‘which 
proffered him the cup, drained it, and, sit- 
ting up on his couch, returned it gra- 
ciously to the doner and said: 

“Fair lady, much as I esteem your hus- 
band, I do not believe him worthy of such 
a treasure.” 

This sinister compliment made Olym- 
pia tremble and withdraw. Stepping 
backward, she found that her husband’s . 
arm encircled her. With a laugh, the 
tyrant gave the signal to proceed. 

Phillidas, with drooping shoulders, es- 
corted his wife into his dwelling—or, 
rather into the patio, for his house was 
a quadrangle around a lovely little gar- 
den. 

“Have I done wrong, Phillidas? she 
queried timidly, as she studied his clouded 
countenance. 

“No, beloved: ’I'was no fault of yours. 
Curses upon the gods who permitted that 
profligate to spy you upon the outer por- 
tico.” 


[)ROPPING upon a marble seat in the 
garden, he looked up and shook his 

fist at the Cadmea, where fifteen hun- 
dred Spartans resided, prepared to de- 
scend upon the city if any should lift 
their hands against Archias, their friend. 
Pheebidas, the Spartan general, had 
been returning from an expedition to the 
horth; when emissaries of the traitors 
waited on him and suggested that he sur- 
prise the city, with which Sparta was 
at peace, during the feast of Ceres, when 
the gates were open. Considering the 
easy possession of Thebes a great ad- 
vantage for Sparta, he made a compact 
and secured the place with ridiculous 
ease. Even Sparta, always selfish, could 
not brook such perfidy; but, on the other 
hand, she was loathe to relinquish such 
an advantage. Accordingly, the ephors 
censored Pheebidas, relieved him of his 
command, and placed a heavy fine upon 


‘him, but kept the garrison in the Cadmea. 


As Plutarch puts it: “They punished 
the doer, but approved the deed.” 
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Phillidas gazed tenderly down upon 
Olympia, crouching at his feet, her head 
against his knees, and laid his hand upon 
her soft thick tresses, the touch of which 
caused electric prickles in his fingers. Al- 
though a soldier, like all citizens, he did 
not love war, and he had taken no part 
in the short, sharp conflict which had set 
‘Archias in the seat of the mighty; hence, 
he had not suffered in the slaughter of 
all supposed to be hostile who had not 
escaped through the city gates. 

Epaminondas, the scholar, had escaped 
for like reason from the ruthless sword. 
But Pelopidas, his former intimate, was 
in exile in Athens, with about three hun- 
dred Theban patriots. Archias and the 
Spartans had demanded the delivery of 
these fugitives, but the Athenians, as yet, 
had refused to drive them forth to their 
death. 


PHILLIDAS had recognized evil in the 
eyes of his erstwhile friend, Archias, 
as he looked on the marvelous Olympia, 
and he knew well enough what most 
probably would happen to him if he did 
not consent to deliver her up to the ty- 
rant. Yet he had no thought of yielding 
what was more precious to him than his 
existence. Olympia was a Thessalian, 
captured in a raid by Theban soldiery, 
and brutally exposed for sale at the ten- 
der age of twelve, in the market place of 
Thebes, where Phillidas, in a surge of 
compassion, had purchased her. As the 
years passed, she increased in beauty, 
~and he fell madly in love with his little 
slave. When she was seventeen he mar- 
ried her and established her rating as a 
citizen, and for three years she had made 
him ideally happy. Now their time had 
come; he would have to slay her to save 
her, then fall on his own sword. Sens- 
ing what was passing through his mind, 
Olympia snuggled against his knees and, 
looking up with adoring eyes, murmured: 
“Do with me what you think best for 

us, Phillidas, my husband.” 
Kissing her, he sighed, then bade her 

- return to her spinning wheel. 

That night he sought Epaminondas for 
counsel and found him in his house, which 
was little more than a hovel, for the 
great man was as poor as a church mouse. 
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“Welcome, Phillidas!” exclaimed the 
philosopher, with a smile. “Doubtless 
you are in a mood to listen to a rash 
man, and here is Pelopidas, who has en- 
tered the city. in disguise, and Charon, 
whom you know and respect as I do.” 

Pelopidas was wearing a beard and the 
rags of a beggar, yet it was astonishing 
that such a soldierly figure could have 
slipped past the guards of the tyrant. He 
was a magnificent young man, with 
laughing blue eyes, broad shoulders, and 
a jaw like an Olympic athlete, and he 
thrust an eager hand toward Phillidas. 

“This is fortune favoring me. I sought 
earnestly to have speech with you, Phil- 
lidas, but this old scholar warned me 
that you were lukewarm.” 

“T sought not a futile death,” replied 
Phillidas. “But it seems I must die, any- 
way. Archias covets my wife Olympia.” 

“Aye, and he will take her, for he has 
power. Art ready to draw your sword?” 

“In what company, Pelopidas? There 
are few in Thebes to fight politarchs and 
Spartans?” 

“But many outside. 
plan——” 

“____which begins with killing,” de- 
clared Epaminondas. “It is against my 
principles. Openly, I will fight Archias, 
but I will not stab him nor any man in 
the back.” 

“Not even to save your country?” 
asked Pelopidas. 

“A country which cannot be saved 
otherwise deserves her fate.” 
“Tell me your plan, 

pleaded Phillidas. 

“I can bring three hundred exiles from 
Athens and hide them in the hovels on 
the plain; but it is necessary that a few 
of us penetrate into the city, hide until 
night, then slay the tyrant and his com- 
panions and open the gates. Under cover 
of darkness, three hundred men can take 
the city; when morning comes, and the 
people find the politarchs slain, all citi- 
zens will join us, and we can besiege 
the Spartans in the Cadmea.” 

“He has five hundred guards around 
his palace. You are mad, Pelopidas!” 

“Ah, perhaps we could not force our 
way into the palace, but if he were in- 
vited to a feast in the house of a friend, 


Now here is my 


Pelopidas,” 
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and that friend opened his door to us 
there——” 

“He is too cautious to accept such an 
invitation.” 

“There is one house to which he will 
gladly go—one house, my friend.” 

“Whose house?” 

“Yours. He desires to seize your 
Olympia, and he will see in your invi- 
tation an easy way to get her. He will 
assume that you are unsuspecting and he 
will take this manner to capture her.” 

“By Zeus,” began Phillidas fiercely, 
“Pll slay her first!” 

“Rather let us slay him. Be bold, 
Phillidas. Save your wife, your life, and 
Thebes.” 

“I do not understand your plan,” he 
objected feebly. 

“And I do not wish to know it,” ex- 
claimed Epaminondas. “I shall leave 
you conspirators together.” Pelopidas 
laughed, as the philosopher withdrew. 

“We do not need you, crafty one,” he 
declared. ‘Now, listen, Phillidas: Our 
friend, Charon, has agreed to give me 
and my companions from the exiles, to 
the number of twelve, shelter in his house 
and to collect there a score or two of 
stout fellows, who will slay the guards at 
the eastern postern, after we have dis- 
posed of Archias. Here is your part. 
Listen well.” 


N EXT morning Archias arose with the 

image of Olympia before his eyes and 
the determination in his mind to bring 
her to his palace. -There were already 
several matrons of Thebas confined in his 
palace, but to-day he determined to add 
the wife of Phillidas to their number. 
She had brought him wine in a wine cup 
outside the house of his schoolfellow, but 
a tyrant was above the conventions of 
hospitality. 

Tyrant though he was, it behooved him 
to proceed cautiously. He could not send 
soldiers in broad daylight to tear her 
from the home of her husband. Better 
to trump up some charge against Philli- 
das, try to convict him, and then seize 
the unprotected woman. 

While he schemed, a messenger arrived 
from Phillidas with a missive which he 
read with much satisfaction. His old 
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friend implored him to honor his house 
with his presence at a feast, one week 
from this night, when he hoped to demon- 
strate his friendship and admiration for 
the ruler of the city. 

“Tell my dear Phillidas that I accept 
with pleasure for myself and Philip and 
Leonidas,” said the tyrant Archias, with 
a smile. 

Phillidas could read the handwriting 
upon the wall, thought Archias, and had 
no mind to lose favor for the sake of his 
wife. As there were many citizens who 
would cheerfully surrender their wives 
for the friendship of a monarch, he saw 
no reason why Phillidas should be any 
better than others, and the complaisancy 
of the husband made simple a rather 
difficult matter. 

The feast, of course, would be for 
men alone. When all had drunk much 
wine, Archias would slip away, seek the 
women’s quarters, and have a soldier 
carry off Olympia. Phillidas, of course, 
expected this to happen, and for this 
reason issued the invitation. Well, after- 
ward, it would be a simple matter to 
make Olympia his-wife, and he would 
send Phillidas as an ambassador to the 
“Great King.” He would allow a suff- 
cient interval to elapse, to save appear- 
ances, before he put his full plan into 
effect. 

In the meantime, Pelopidas had slipped 
out of the city, disguised as a market 
gardener, returned to Athens, not such 
a long distance away, and rallied the 
bravest of the exiles. As it was essential 
to the success of the plan that no sus- 
picion of an intended revolt should reach 
the ears of the tyrant, they moved on 
Thebes in small groups, their armor and 
weapons buried in carts laden with hay 
or vegetables. 

They met at a certain wooded place 
on the plain outside the city, and then 
Pelopidas selected twelve strong, coura- 
geous youths, who would venture with 
him within the walls. It was agreed that 
the others should provide for their wives 
and children and parents, if the plot 
failed, and upon the night of the feast 
they were to approach close to the south- 
ern gate to await a signal from the walls 
that all was well. If no light were dis- 
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played during the night, they were to 
return to Athens. 

The dauntless twelve went forward 
boldly, clad in short coats, carrying hunt- 
ing poles and accompanied by hounds to 
create an impression that they were hunt- 
ers beating over the fields, and thus pre- 
vent suspicion in those they met on the 
way. 


T had been arranged that Charon and 

his friends in the city would send out a 
man to warn them if it looked as though 
the case were hopeless, and in that case, 
they were to notify Pelopidas not to make 
the venture. -A person named Chlidon 
was chosen to carry the message, who, 
going home and leading out his horse 
could not find the bridle. His wife told 
him she had lent it to a friend, where- 
upon Chlidon began to upbraid her, and 
a quarrel ensued. Finally, she called 
down the gods to cause ill to him on his 
journey, and they spent precious hours 
quarreling, until he realized that he has 
wasted so much time he could not reach 
Pelopidas until too late. Therefore he 
shrugged his shoulders and sought a safe 
place to hide. Upon a missing bridle de- 
pended one of the greatest events in 
ancient history. 

And you may find the incident in Plu- 
tarch’s life of Pelopidas, if you doubt 
its authenticity. 

Meanwhile, Pelopidas and his compan- 
ions reached a vacant hut outside the 
walls, dressed themselves as clodhoppers 
and, dividing, entered by -different gates, 
while it was yet daylight. There hap- 
pened to be a heavy fall of snow, a rare 
thing in ancient Greece, and a high wind, 
and the guards at the gates were hud- 
died in their quarters, paying no heed 
to the few stragglers who were passing 
in. They found their way to the resi- 
dence of Charon, slipped within, and dis- 
covered a determined band of citizens 
awaiting them. 

At the moment that Pelopidas was en- 
tering the asylum of refuge, the cortége 
of Archias was arriving at the door of 
Phillidas, who stood in the snow to re- 
ceive him. Accompanying the tyrant 
-7 was Philip, his associate oligarch, com- 

pletely under his thumb, but Leonidas 
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had decided not to attend the feast and 
had retired to his own residence, a contre- 
temps not anticipated by the conspira- 
tors. 

A score of courtiers SERAS Ar- 
chias, hard-drinking sycophants, whose 
eyes gleamed at the thought of food and 
wine. Twoscore stout hoplites took up 
posts about the house than none might 
interfere with the enjoyment of their 
master. 

“I am greatly honored, mighty Archias, 
that you should deign to enter my hum- 
ble home,” was Phillidas’ salutation. The 
tyrant threw his arm about the shoulder 
of his host. 

“Tis a good residence, but not worthy 
of my friend Phillidas,’ he replied gra- 
ciously. “I shall make it my business 
to install you and your exquisite Olympia 
in a better one.” 

They passed through the garden, now 
covered with snow, and entered the large 
refectory at the rear of the house, where 
fifty torches shed a bright light upon a 
table loaded with viands and vases of 
wine. 

Phillidas had almost bankrupted him- 
self to provide this feast. Half a dozen 
cooks had labored three days to prepare 
the meats and pastries, and the finest 
wines in the market had been purchased 
regardless of price. Cushions of many 
colors and fine texture were provided 
about the long, low table, to the head of 
which he now escorted Archias and Philip. 
The guests handed their warm outer gar- 
ments to waiting slaves, and at a sig- 
nal from the tyrant all took their places. 
An orchestra of women slaves provided 
music of lutes and flutes and other instru- 
ments, music of which no trace has come 
down to us. 

Phillidas, with a thrill of satisfaction, 
took his place between the politarchs. An 
hour before he had sent Olympia, heavily 
veiled and protected by a faithful male 
slave, to the house of Epaminondas, lest 
Archias seek her before the patriots ar- 
rived. Though he might lose his own 
life, his beloved would be safe. However, 
Archias did not believe in interesting 
himself in other matters until the inner 
man had been thoroughly refreshed. 

“Tf you have not provided paid enter- 
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tainers,” he said kindly to Phillidas, “I 
shall send for some to be here in two 
hours.” 

“I have not overlooked that necessity,” 
replied the host. “But I crave a writing 
to admit them past your guards.” 

“The password is ‘Lacedemonia,’”’ re- 
plied Archias. “Send out a slave to fetch 
them; the word will bring them safely 
through the cordon.” 


>») 


ANP then the feast began. Attentive 

slaves kept the wine cups filled, huge 
platters of game and beef and mutton 
and pork were set before the guests, sweet 
music accompanied their feasting, while 
Phillidas took advantage of the permis- 
sion to send forth a slave with word for 
Pelopidas that Leonidas had gone to his 
own house. 

Impatiently he waited for the guests 
to become drunk, striving to remain so- 
ber himself, a difficult task because 
Archias had an arm around his neck and 
insisted upon sharing his wine cup with 
him. 

There were EA traitors in Greece, 
and there was-one among the following of 
Pelopidas, who had cravenly refused to 
set forth from Athens and then betrayed 
the whole plot to Archias, the Hierophant 
of Athens, who immediately determined 
to- save his namesake of Thebes—the 
tyrant. 

The messenger from Athens arrived 
when Archias. was growing very drunk, 
leaped from a sweating horse, and was 
immediately conducted into the apart- 
ment by the captain of the guard. Sa- 
luting, the messenger said: 

“Great Archias, the writer of this let- 
ter is your namesake, the Hierophant of 
Athens, who desires that it be read at 
once, as it is urgent business.” 

Archias stretched out his hand for the 
letter—even Phillidas suspected nothing 
like a betrayal from Athens—took it and 
made to open it. Then, with a wild 
laugh, exclaimed: 

“Urgent business to-morrow!” He 
thrust it under the pillow of his couch 
and continued to assure Phillidas of un- 
dying friendship, while he besought him 
to introduce Olympia long enough to give 
him one cup of wine. 
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“Dancers!” shouted a gross fellow. 
“We want dancers!” 

The cry was taken up on all sides, for 
the moment had come when the drunk- 
ards required entertainment other than 
food and drink. 

“Patience,” pleaded Phillidas. “They 
are on the way, the most beautiful danc- 
ers in Thebes.” 

“But none so fair as your wife, Olym- 
pia,” shouted Archias. 

“A toast, boon companions. The glori- 
ous Olympia, daughter of Venus, and her 
thrice-blessed husband.” 

It was drunk in noisy glee; then Ar- 
chias staggered to his feet. 

“Good friends. I love Phillidas. I 
shall send him to-morrow on a mission 
to the Great King in Susa. But the fair 
Olympia remains in Thebes.” 

Phillidas almost drew his dagger from 
his girdle, but prudence held him. Where 
was Pelopidas? 

At that moment there entered the cap- 
tain of the guard. 

“A band of women wait without,” he 
announced. 

“Bring them in, fool, and get back to 
your post!” roared Archias. 

There filed into the room a dozen per- 
sons wrapped in the enveloping winter 
mantles of Theban women, their heads 
covered with green garland, plentifully 
sprinkled with snow. 

“Take off your mantles,” thundered 
the tyrant. “There is snow on your gar- 
ments.” 

“And soon there will be blood upon our 
swords!” cried a male voice. The dark 
veils dropped to the ground, and a dozen 
young men drew their swords. 

“A plot!” shouted Archias, drawing his 
dagger and making a thrust at Phillidas, 
who, anticipating the situation, rolled out 
of danger. 

“Lie still!” Phillidas shouted. “No one 
will be harmed except Archias.” But 
several boon companions had already 
drawn daggers, but they were at once 
dispatched by the conspirators, who now 
hurled themselves upon Archias and 
Philip, so drunk they could not defend 
themselves against men with swords and 
breastplates. 

Charon now threw open the front door — 
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of the house and proclaimed what he had 
done to the hoplites. 

“The politarchs are dead, the tyrants 
are slain! Thebes is free!” he shouted. 

Instead of attacking him, the soldiers 
cheered. The guests of Phillidas who 
had not been slain promised glibly to 
join the conspirators, and a few moments 
later Pelopidas with his party arrived, 
after dispatching the unsuspecting Leoni- 
das in his home. The triumvirate was 
gone; Thebes now had no tyrants. Phil- 
lidas consoled himself for the crime com- 
mitted in his house -by the safety of 
Olympia. 


T° open the city gate was an easy 
matter, and in rushed the exiles, 
armed to the teeth, who soon suppressed 
any slight efforts to revenge the tyrant 
and his lieutenants. It was a night of 
great excitement in Thebes, during which 
the Spartans, unable to discover what 
had happened, remained in the Cadmea. 
Under their eyes a public assembly was 
held next morning which legalized the 
crimes of Pelopidas and the false hos- 
pitality of Phillidas and declared for the 
ousting of the Spartans. 

Meanwhile, Phillidas had hastened to 
the house of Epaminondas to fetch home 
his beloved, and he was confronted by 
the philosopher, with a blank face. 

“Olympia did not come, Phillidas,” he 
said in great concern. “I supposed you 
had changed your mind.” 

The grief of Phillidas was so piteous 
as to move Epaminondas -to tears, and 
when Pelopidas was informed of the 
strange disappearance of the beautiful 
wife for whose salvation his friend had 
connived at assassination, his sympathy 
was equally wholehearted, and the en- 
tire resources of the city were used for 
her recovery, without the slightest trace 
of the girl, who had disappeared as 
though the gods had reached down from 
Olympus and lifted her from the earth. 

Of what solace to Phillidas was the ac- 
tion of the assembly of the people who 
voted that Pelopidas, the leader, Charon, 
his invaluable aid, and Phillidas, whose 
assistance was responsible for the free- 
dom of Thebes, should have statues 
erected to them in the public square. He 
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pleaded with Pelopidas to permit him to 
lead an attack on the citadel, but that 
clever commander had no intention of 
storming an invulnerable position. In- 
stead, he starved out the Spartans until 
they asked for terms and were permitted 
to leave Thebes, with their arms in their 
hands. 

Phillidas, the lover of peace, was now 
a man of war. He joined the company 
of three hundred whom Pelopidas gath- 
ered around him and called the “Sacred 
Band.” He was with the general when 
that hero encountered Tegyre, with a 
detachment of seven hundred Spartans. 

“We are fallen into the enemy’s 
hands,” exclaimed one of the company. 

“And why not they in ours?” Pelopi- 
das retorted. 

The effrontery of his reply is under- 
stood when one realizes the terrific repu- 
tation of Spartans in battle. Until that 
day no force had ever defeated an equal 
number of Spartans, and nobody 
dreamed that an inferior company could 
vanquish a Spartan army. But Pelopi- 
das, instead of extending his ranks in 
battle, drew up his three hundred in a 
small compact force and, ignoring the 
wide-spreading wings of the Lacedemo- 
nians, struck them in the center, in the 
hope of cutting his way through. He 
succeeded; then, seeing the enemy in con- 
fusion, he turned and struck first at the 
right wing and then at the left, until the 
doughty enemy was in flight. - 

Among the wounded was a Spartan 
captain whose courage had awakened the 
admiration of Phillidas, so that he bound 
up his wounds. 

“What is the name of my kind en- 
emy?” asked the Spartan. 

“Phillidas,” he replied. 

“What? Are you that Phillidas who 
had a wife called Olympia?” 

“The same. Know you of her?” 

“Aye. The night you slew Archias, a 
captain of our’ forces was on his way 
with half a dozen men from the Cadmea 
to Sparta. He encountered a woman 
with a slave, plucked the veil from her 
face, and saw that she was beautiful, so 
he killed the slave, lifted her to his sad- 
dle, and carried her to Sparta. He sold 
her to our King Cleombrotus.” 
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With a despairing cry, Phillidas raised 
hands to heaven; then, in his madness 
against Spartan brutality, he plunged 
his dagger into the heart of the wounded 
officer who had told him the fate of his 
wife. 


FROM that time he thought of nothing 

except his revenge on Spartans, and, 
had he not been restrained by Pelopidas, 
he would have invaded the Peloponnesus 
alone. 

“Fear not,” promised the commander. 
“Presently the whole force of Sparta will 
come against us, and, unless the gods 
descend to help us against them, as they 
aided the Greeks against the Trojans, we 
shall be shut within our walls, while they 
ravage our country. Cleombrotus will 
lead them, and you can personally take 
vengeance upon him.” 

Sparta, indeed, was arming against 
Thebes, and such was the fear she in- 
spired throughout Greece that Pelopidas 
could find no allies among the other 
Greek cities. To make matters worse, his 
term as general expired, and, according 
to the idiotic custom, the people chose 
a successor by popular vote, and the 
choice fell upon Epaminondas, the philos- 
opher. The scholar protested, but Pelopi- 
das, who was glad that some less compe- 
tent individual had not been chosen, 
` promised to act as his lieutenant. 

Thebes at the time contained less than 
forty thousand inhabitants, and Epami- 
nondas was able to raise no more than 
six thousand troops. It was certain that 
Sparta would put an army at least twice 
as strong in the field, and one Spartan 
was equal to two Greeks or any other 
nationality. True, Pelopidas had con- 
quered seven hundred Lacedemonians 
with three hundred Thebans, but this was 
the Sacred Band, and no other Theban 
troops were of the same quality. 

At that period military strategy was in 
its infancy. Some advantage was taken 
of terrain, something was known of re- 
serves, but, in the main, a battle con- 
sisted of drawing up both armies in a 
line, advancing into contact, and then 


the more numerous army extended be- . 


yond the opposing line and crumpled up 
its flanks. The generals usually fought 
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in the front line and contributed much 
by the power of their individual. swords 
and spears. Two armies being equal in 
strength, the doughtiest conquered. 

Epaminondas, Pelopidas and Phillidas 
were discussing their prospects a few 
days before the battle, and the two gen- 
erals were reluctantly concluding to re- 
main within their walls rather than face 
certain extermination, when the fury 
which was burning up Phillidas against 
the betrayers of his Olympia gave him 
inspiration. 

“It seems to me,” he murmured, “I 
seem to see a way. Epaminondas, do you 
remember the day I told you of my 
strange dream, when I thought I lived 
far in the future? -To-day I recall sqme- 
thing of warfare as waged in that period. 
There was a general, a man who beat 
great forces with few men. How did he 
do it? Ah, by always having more men 
than his enemy in the place where he 
struck.” 

“How could that be?” asked the won- 
dering sage. “If he was outnumbered, 
how could he outnumber the enemy?” 

“But that’s what I did at Tegyre,” ex- 
claimed Pelopidas, smiting his thigh. 
“The Spartans advanced in their usual 
array, eight files deep. My only hope 
was cutting my way through them, so I 
drew up my three hundred, twenty deep, 
and charged their center, hoping to be 
through and away before their wings 
could close in. We smashed through 
with ease; then, mad with victory, 1 
faced to the left and crushed their right 
wing coming up in disorder; next, turn- 
ing suddenly, I crumpled up their left. 
You are right, Phillidas. Think, scholar! 
How mutch more can we do with a whole 
army what I did with the Sacred Band.” 

“The Spartans are dauntless, but slow 
and stupid,” replied Epaminondas, “and 
their experience with you has taught 
them nothing. They will draw up their 
army as always. Phillidas, give me tab- 
lets and stylus. I, also, think the-gods 
have inspired you.” 


NEXT day came spies to report that 

Cleombrotus was advancing with an 
army far stronger than expected. His 
Lacedemonian troops numbered eleven 
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thousand, and he had ten thousand allies 
collected from various Greek cities, in- 
cluding fifteen hundred cavalry. Against 
such an array the Thebans were only six 
thousand strong. 

Now arose a cry of lamentation from 
Thebes. Women and children, old men 
and those too young to bear arms im- 
plored the commander not to hazard a 
battle. The easy victory of Pelopidas at 
Tegyre had not dissolved the dread of 
Spartan arms. That was an accident. 
Such a thing had never occurred before 
—could not occur again. 

Even Pelopidas advised against the 
hazard of battle. If the power of Athens 
had not prevailed against Sparta, how 
could Thebes, comparatively untried in 


war? But Epaminondas, the philosopher, . 


the citizen general, the lover of peace, 
wore a confident smile, 

“Man to man, the Spartans are our su- 
periors,” he admitted. “In this fight the 
gods will be with us.” 

“Bah!” growled Pelopidas. “You 
know better than to depend upon the 
gods.” 

“The gods and Phillidas,” declared the 
philosopher. ‘“Phillidas was inspired the 
other day. I have been busy in my tent, 
my friends. Until this time, brawn has 
always decided battles; brain is now to 
have its chance. Will you trust me when 
I tell you that I am preparing for the 
brutal Cleombrotus something he does 
not expect?” 

“You are the general,” admitted Pelopi- 
das. ‘You are also the. greatest thinker 
in Thebes. I yield.” 

Two days later Epaminondas led forth 
an army which had taken a last farewell 
of all it held dear. None expected to re- 
turn alive, save, perhaps, the shrewd 
philosopher, with his new strategy born 
of the fancy of Phillidas and the experi- 
ence of Pelopidas. He halted at a tiny 
hamlet called Leuctra, which is the burial 
place of several virgins who had been 
killed a century ago by brutal Spartans, 
and around which hovered a legend that 
some day the Spartans would pay in that 
place for their crime. Epaminondas chose 
the plain of Leuctra because of this su- 
- perstition, but he was confounded when 

a priest appeared before him to declare 
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that he had a vision that a brown-eyed, 
brown-haired virgin must be sacrificed on 
the tomb of the dead women if victory 
were to be gained. 

Neither Epaminondas nor Pelopidas 
took stock in ancient and inhuman reli- 
gious rites, yet there was the example of 
Agamemnon, who slew his own daughter 
in exchange for a fair wind to Troy, and 
the superstitious soldiery demanded the 
sacrifice. To refuse it would dishearten 
an army in great need of heart. 

The priests were insistant, and they 
found a willing victim, a young girl who 
offered her breast to the knife, and most 
reluctantly the generals- gave their con- 
sent. The troops were drawn up, the sac- 
rifice was ready upon the forgotten tomb, 
when suddenly a chestnut mare with 
brown mane, broke from the camp and 
came galloping upon the scene. 

“Here is our sacrifice!” exclaimed 
Epaminondas. “Here is the brown-eyed, 
brown-haired. virgin, sent to us by the 
gods. Kill the mare and release the 
maiden.” 

Pelopidas, who had engineered the 
coup, commanded the Sacred Band to 
cheer, and the soldiers accepted the sacri- 
fice. The priest had to be content, and 
the only dissatisfied one was the foolish 
virgin who wanted to die on the tomb. 


NEXT day appeared Cleombrotus at 
the head of his array, and his eyes 
widened with astonishment when he saw 
that Epaminondas actually intended to 
give him battle. Then he hastened to 
draw up his army. On the right he 
placed his Lacedæmonians, upon this oc- 
casion, twelve files deep. His left wing 
was composed of his allies, commanded 
by Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, the sec- 
ond King of Sparta, who commanded at 
home. 

Content with his arrangements, Cleom- 
brotus waited for Epaminondas, -whose 
line was much shorter, but yet extended 
considerably farther than the Spartan 
had anticipated, which caused him to 
think that his spies had been deceived in 
the strength of the enemy. 

Phillidas saw with satisfaction that the 
King of Sparta commanded on the right. 
For the Sacred Band, of which he was a 
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member, was posted directly opposite. 
In the whole Theban army the Sacred 
Band was the only force worthy of com- 
parison with Spartan soldiers.’ for the 
three hundred were personal friends of 
Pelopidas, sworn never to retreat, but to 
defend one another to the last drop of 
the blood of every man. 

Ordinarily, it was the Spartans who 
advanced; but, ere Cleombrotus was 
ready to give the order, he heard the 
trumpet of Epaminondas, and the 
Thebans began to move. His astonish- 
ment turned to rude laughter when he 
saw that the order was executed so clum- 
sily that the left of the Thebans swung 
forward far ahead of the right. 

“With a fool for a general against us, 
there will be little credit in this victory,” 
he observed to his staff. 

Yet Epaminondas made no effort to 
straighten his line, which now broke into 
sections, the extreme left advancing rap- 
idly, the left center more slowly, the right 
center imperceptibly, and the extreme 
right hardly moving. It was an oblique 
advance, daring and dangerous, had there 
been any except a muddle-headed self- 
satisfied Spartan in command of the 
enemy, but Cleombrotus did what Epa- 
minondas had expected. He waited too 
long before taking action, and then it 
vas too late. 

For the extreme left of Epaminondas 
was a phalanx fifty men deep, a hedge of 
spears penetrating from a brazen wall of 
shields, moving with the irresistible force 
of a vast mass.. The Spartans did not 
budge, confident of repulsing this lop- 
sided charge, until the king realized the 
depth of the phalanx, and then it was 
upon him. 

The individual bravery of the Spartans 
was of no avail against this battering- 
ram, which shattered their comparatively 
thin line; and, as it yielded, the second 
phalanx, twenty men deep, struck the 
line at right center, which fought more 
bravely until the first phalanx, instead of 
pursuing the fleeing Spartans, turned and 
struck in the flank. 

Cleombrotus lost his head. Instead of 
rushing to his left and ordering it to 
charge against the enemy in front of it, 
he dashed into the fray, sword in hand, 
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endeavoring to stem the oncoming tide 
single-handed, and the left wing, seeing 
the Thebans opposite advancing slowly, 
held its ground, not daring to send re- 
enforcements to the right. 

The right wing of Epaminondas had no 
intention of engaging, for it had been 
weakened until only a double file of men 
composed it. The Theban general had 
staked all upon defeating the Spartan 
right before his own right came into con- 
tact. He had massed most of his troops 
upon the left of his line, having con- 
structed his strategy upon Phillidas’ 
dream of a general who always had more- 
men than the enemy in the place where 
he struck. This piece of strategy had 
been supported by the success of Pelo- 
pidas at Tegyre. 

For the first time in history a military 
strategist was in command of an army, 
and his principle was the basis of the suc- 
cess of Philip of Macedon, Alexander, 
Cesar and Napoleon. 

Pelopidas faced Cleombrotus, a Spar- 
tan defeated, desperate, who dared not 
live if his army was vanquished. As their 
swords clashed, Phillidas, with a shout 
of fury, dashed his friend aside. 

“He’s mine!” he cried. “I demand 
him as my right!” 

Pelopidas yielded, and the sword of 
the Spartan king cracked the breastplate 
of Phillidas. ~ They fought. None 
watched the fray, for on every side was 
the clash of arms, while the now broken 
phalanx of Epaminondas bore down the 
Spartans by force of numbers. And dur- 
ing this time the left flank of the army 
of Cleombrotus, without striking a blow, 
watched the Thebans, not more than one 
fifth of the Spartans, very slowly ap- 
proach. 

Phillidas was bleeding from a dozen 
wounds when he slew the King of Sparta, 
and by that time the Theban victors were 
crashing against the left wing of the en- 
emy, who did not tarry in their retreat. 

The lukewarm allies saw no reason for 
fighting a second battle, if the Lace- 
demonians were crushed, which was for- 
tunate for the Thebans, who had lost 
their solid array. Although still outnum- 
bering the forces of Epaminondas two to 
one, they fled like rabbits, while the 
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ekas devoted themselves to cutting 
down the Spartans whose backs, for the 
first time, were turned to a foe. 

Never in all history was there such a 
slaughter of Spartans. Never had they 
received such a blow. Their greatest 
loss up to this time had been five hun- 
dred of their citizens. Here they lost 
four thousand Laconians, and out of 
seven hundred citizens of the city of 
Sparta engaged in the battle, four hun- 
dred were killed on the field. 

The only credit they gained was their 
skill in rescuing and carrying off the body 
of Cleombrotus, who had been left where 
he fell by the maddened Phillidas, who 
now sought the Spartan camp in search 
of Olympia. 

The tents were still standing, but full 
of Thebans slaying and pillaging, among 
whom he dashed like an avenging Fury. 
He spied the royal pavilion and hurled 
himself through the tent door into a 
throng of shrieking women, who were al- 
ready being dragged about by the con- 
querors. A Theban soldier had a woman 

- by the hair—the burnished-copper tresses 
_ of Olympia. 
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“Stand aside, dog!” bellowed Phili- 
das. ‘It’s my wife, a citizen of Thebes.” 

A woman’s angry scream was heard, 
and a Spartan girl, a follower of Cleom- 
brotus, grasped a fallen javelin and 
hurled it at the hero. It penetrated the 
unprotected groin of Phillidas, who sank 
slowly upon the ground, casting at Olym- 
pia a look of ineffable woe. The soldier 
thrust the Spartan woman through with 
his short sword, while the released Olym- 
pia, with a wail of agony, fell upon the 
body of her husband. 

“Olympia, my darling,” he groaned, 
as his life ebbed away. “Too late I 
found you.” 

His head fell back, the death rattle was 
heard in his throat, and Olympia, seiz- 
ing his bloodstained sword, thrust it 
into her white bosom. 


People sitting comfortably upon the 
terrace of Parker’s Hotel in Naples were 
startled when an elderly man, who had 
been nodding in his chair, suddenly rose, 
lifted both hands above his head, shouted 
something in an unknown tongue, then 
dropped upon the floor and lay still. 


“Olympia!” her husband shouted. A physician was summoned who said 
“Tt’s Phillidas!” he died of heart failure. He was iden- 
“She’s mine!” cried the soldier. tified as a rich American named Rupert 
“Prize of my sword.” Hawkins. 
333933323333 


THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS 


viding of refuges was recognized as a more important means of protecting 


[vies a recent meeting of the American Game Protective Association the pro- 


birds and wild life than legislating against hunting. 


Naturally the open sea- 


son for hunting brings about a great reduction of wild fowl, but observation 
shows that the closed season does not bring about a proportionate increase. 
The conversion of lakes, swamps, streams and forests, which only a few years ago 


were to be found near most cities, into urban regions, has resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the places where wild fowl breed and live. The unethical hunter is a menace 
to bird life, but forest fires and the draining of lakes have-destroyed more birds than 
many hundreds of hunters. Where natural ponds have been reduced to alkaline pools 
which poison water fowl, the old sweet water must be artificially restored. As soon 
as the-natural conditions have been restored, the natural instincts of birds will bring 
them back. It will not be necessary to import birds to restored areas. 

Every one living in the country or on the outskirts of a city knows that wild 
birds will be attracted to his home if he regularly provides food and drink for them. 
Keeping a trickle of water which will not freeze and nailing a piece of suet to a pole, 
are enough to attract them. When preserves provide the same protection on a large 
scale, wild bird life will flourish again. : 


| The Pure Strain 


By Frederick C. Davis 
Author of “Old But Not Feeble,” Etc. 


Romance blooms only under a favorable sky and a kindly sun. 


The climate 


of the South Seas nourishes the flowers of Romance, but sometimes the sun 
is too hot, and then the orchid drops from the hand too eager to pluck 
it. A beach comber had better stick to his beach, for his ways are too 
rough and his intentions too devious to hold a lily of the South Seas, 


HE wind had roared high in the 
night and out on the Tasman Sea 
it had hurricaned. If the Tamoana 
had put out from Fiji, as sched- 
uled, it had probably been badly caught 
in the blow, and if caught it had scarcely 
a chance of riding afloat this morning. 
It was not visible on the indigo horizon. 
Well, one must wish for the best. Ken- 
nedy, the white man, sat above the water 
upon a ledge of lava, his dungareed knees 
gathered close, and occupied himself with 
wishing the best for the steamer with 
which he had no remotest connection. 
The big ships that coursed along the 
sky line were like friends to Kennedy, 
though they never came closer than 
merely to suggest that the rest of the 
world was still running well enough. The 
islanders called the white man ‘“Hoopili- 


meaai’”’—lazy one who waits, or parasite; 
he had no impulse to live otherwise. Idly 
he watched the waves glisten beyond the 
rim of the atoll and was glad of the op- 
portunity to feel relieved that he had not 
been aboard the Tamoana. Flotsam was 
beginning to tell the story of the night; 
spars and beams chafed against the reef, 
and some splinters drifted over. A frag- 
ment like half a lifeboat rubbed through 
the natural gate in the rim, and not far 
behind it a whole one bobbed. When the 
whole one shifted close enough, Kennedy 
exerted himself to the extent of putting 
his feet into the sea foam and wading up 
to his waist, for he wished to see what 
was moving so curiously inside the boat. 

To fill out the picture, he thought, the 
little girl should have been hugging a 
rag doll and crying piteously for her 
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mamma. Instead, she was playing in- 
tently with an empty and unsymbolical 
whisky bottle and enjoying her ride. She 
said “Hello!” blithely to Kennedy and, as 
he carried her to the beach, added that 
she was hungry. She did not need to de- 
clare she was unafraid, for her great 
amber eyes said it fully. Walking with 
her tiny hand in Kennedy’s, while he 
escorted her to his fave, she listened curi- 
ously to the linnets singing, looked at the 
kupui and guana trees, and wanted to 
stop to pat the dogs. He gave her poi 
te eat, and breadfruit which she liked 
not too well, and kukui nuts, which she 
liked better, and oranges, which pleased 
her most of all; and during this eating 
she gazed interestedly at the golden- 
brown native men wearing only the malo, 
and the black-eyed women in their 
‘Mother Hubbards, who chortled over her 
fairness. She was a splendid little girl, 
_ deserving such very nice things that Ken- 
: nedy shaved and put on his shirt. 
Just as he had habitually evaded ex- 
plaining to himself the devious circum- 
“stances which had brought him to this 
lesser island in the Southern seas, the 
white man neglected to learn how the 
child had happened to be drifting alone 
in the lifeboat. She probably did not 
know. It didn’t matter; they both were 
there, and they would stay. And why 
not? What more peaceful spot to live 
could be found, and what more languor- 
ous existence could be led? The opal air 
and the crystal sea were theirs together, 
as no more worldly- folk could ever know 
them. Of food there was profusion, of 
leisure no limit, of happiness no equal 
measure elsewhere. To try to return the 
girl to her people would be an act of un- 
kindness, indeed. Kennedy let her go 
the way of her will and called her Moku, 
because he wished her to forget the back- 
ground of her real name. 
The sea had robbed Moku of her par- 
ents and her social world, but she never 


realized it or soon forgot it, and she went- 


into the water as her natural element. 
Her swimming was superb. While she 
stroked she smiled, as though the caresses 
of the ripples brought happiness to her. 
At first she tried herself in semicircles 


out from the water line, increasing her 
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distance each time until she could easily 
redch the reef; and there she liked to sit, 
taunting the sea, lifting her hair to the 
brushing of the breezes. Swimming 
washed the chubbiness off her, making 
her supple and lithe; she lengthened at a 
prodigal rate. Eighteen years can ac- 
complish much with the beauty of a child. 

Mokuw’s voice, calling often an invita- 
tion to the natives to go into the wa- 
ter, ranged gradually from a babyish 
pipe to a contralto distinctly womanish. 
Haunched on the lava bank, watching 
this pretty animal of a Moku flashing in 
the water, Kennedy felt happy. The wa- 
ter had carried her to him, and it seemed 
that she swam as a way of saying she was 
vlad of its agency in bringing them to- 
gether. They would always, of course, 
dwell beside the sea together. 


THE sun was high, and Moku was div- 

ing off a coral prominence, when 
Hinemoa came to Kennedy on the lava 
bank and put into his hands a rolled palm 
leaf, warm and difficult to handle, like a 
baby. Over her gift fleshy Hinemoa tit- 
tered sentimentally. 

Kennedy grimaced. The native wom- 
an’s baked breadfruit and custard were 
welcome, being food, but Hinemoa her- 
self was one of those persistent females, 
found even in the South Sea islets, who 
accursedly impart to men they desire a 
strong impulse to flee. Among other 
things, Kennedy was grateful to Moku 
for her mere existence, because without 
her he might have yielded and taken 
Hinemoa as mate to his fare, if for no 
other reason than to end her persistent 
pursuit. Now, thank the oceanic fates, 
he would never have a spouse so fat. He 
himself possessed enough fat to equip an 
entire family. He thanked Hinemoa in 
a way that implied she might very well 
get the deuce away from there and let 
him alone. 

“Pahii, pahii!” said the woman, linger- 
ing and pointing toward a noisy motor 
boat bobbing beyond the gate. “Papaa!” 
—which meant white men. 

Only one white man was, however, in 
the craft. The runner was brown. Moku 
had seen the boat and was striking 
smoothly toward the beach. On the 
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sands she wrapped herself in her nidi 
and came to perch beside Kennedy. 

“White man come across warter,” she 
said. Whites were not frequent visitors. 
She was curious. 


“Some preacher, maybe,” 


told her. “Don’t you pay any atten- 
tion to him.” 

“Pary any ‘tention him,” echoed 
Moku. 


Retired a short distance, Hinemoa 
watched the craft and glanced toward 
Moku, who was sitting so close beside 
Kennedy. Chewing upon the bread- 
fruit she had baked, he was sitting so 
close beside the girl. 

“Aue!” sighed Hinemoa. 

“Pary any ‘tention him,” Moku said 
again. The sounds and not their sense 
interested her. She was looking at the 
neck of the white man in the boat. “Ken- 
n’dy, he has no corllar.” She had seen 
missionaries before. 

The motor craft was carrying astride 
its stern an upturned canoe, with sprit 
sail detached and rolled. The nearest 
island was a long ride away, even in a 
petrol-propelled boat. When the boat 
beached, the native runner assisted the 
white man to right the canoe, place it 
half on the sand and affix the sail. They 
, were finished with it very shortly. Snort- 
ling, the motor boat wheeled out of the 
atoll and into the open sea, taking a 
noisy tangent to the northward. The 
man at the water line waved in friendly 
fashion to Kennedy and came up. Di- 
rectly above his- cleft chin and his 
snubbed nose his bleached hair had been 
parted by the wind. Upon Moku his 
blue eyes dwelled. 

“Morning. Has anybody any objec- 
tions to my messing around this island 
for a while?” 

Kennedy had objections to any other 
white man’s coming within sight of 
Moku. Chewing upon Hinemoa’s bread- 
fruit he grunted: 

“Missionary, eh?’ 
contempt. 

“The Lord is my shepherd,” said the 
other, “but Pegasus is my mount.” This 
obviously meant nothing to Kennedy and 
still less to Moku. “My passport says 
I’m a journalist. I call myself a writer. 


—with undisguised 


Kennedy 
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‘My friends call me a scribbler. My dad 
says I’m a total loss. I don’t know what 
my wife calls me—I haven’t one. May I 
have a chunk of breadfruit?” 

Hinemoa in the background saw the 
donation, and Kennedy hoped it hurt 
her. 

“T noticed your daughter swimming. 
It was rather fine. I looked around half 
expecting to see a movie camera aimed 
at her. It’s almost like that joke, you 
know. I knew it wasn’t Lon Chaney, but 
it might have been Gilda Gray.” The 
young man’s eyes sparkled. 

“Moku ain’t my daughter,” said Ken- 
nedy stiffly. 

“Moku not his darter,” confirmed the 
subject. 

The young man asked, behind an irre- 
trievable lump of breadfruit: 

“Shef nof yur wife?” 

“No,” said Kennedy; “not yet.” 


THE other appraised the contrasting 

fatness of Kennedy with the slender- 
ness of the girl. He was puzzled; his 
eyes expressed the thought that this thing 
was a frightful shame. Swallowing the 
breadfruit, he went on: 

“Well, Pm going to hang around for, 
a while. I’ve seen all there is to see at 
the last place. Nice island you’ve got. 
Poor commutation service, though. Too 
far out. Still, that may be an advantage. 
Any other white men about?” 

“Tm the white man.” 

“You were,” the other corrected. “My 
name is—ah—let’s see, what ¿is my name? 
I haven’t used it for so long, you know. 
Oh, yes—Peccadill. No wonder! Pm 
glad to know you, Mr.—um——” 

Kennedy remained silent. 

“Mr. Um,” said Peccadill. He watched 
fat Hinemoa come near him and extend 
to him the circlet of sea shells which she 
took from her head. “Aroka,? she said 
felicitously and padded away before Pec- 
cadill, lacking the intuitive sense of 
woman, realized the prompting of this 


gift. He put the string of shells across 
his forehead. “Do I look native, Mr. - 
Um?” 


Moku giggled. “Meerster Um!” She 


` laughed outright. 


Kennedy dropped a shellful of custard. 
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on his filthy trousers and painstakingly, 
cursingly wiped it off. 

“Meerster Um!” | Peccadill’s laughter 
mingled with the girl’s. ‘“Meerster Um!” 
giggled Moku, as she subsided. They 
had quite a good time together about it. 

Kennedy knew almost at once that 
there was going to be trouble. From the 
first he was openly hostile to Peccadill. 
His efforts to keep Moku to himself were 
plainly urged by fear. He explained to 
the young man that he had found the 
girl in the sea, had brought her up, and 
considered her his. He was no man to 
court a girl, and, although he was some- 
what older, the time was coming when 
Moku would grow more serious, less agi- 
tated than the waves she swam upon, 
and come naturally to him for enduring 
shelter. It was. Kennedy’s wisdom that 
this was the best way to achieve it, and 
nothing had ever come up before to dis- 
turb the process. It was understood by 
everybody to be under way. 

“Well, well,” said Peccadill, “we all 
have our beliefs.” 

He had believed his disappointed self, 
for instance, to be immune. 

Peccadill took to running with Moku 
on the beach and swimming with her. 
They raced to the reef and dove for shells 
and sat on the lava shelves, while the 
moon rose, eating kukui nuts and talking. 
On these nights Kennedy paced the rises, 
heard their voices muffled by the night, 
and felt turmoil rising within him. He 
confronted Peccadill later. 

“Don’t you go making her dissatisfied. 
Don’t go telling her about New York and 
the bright lights.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Um. I’ve never seen 
New York. Not a bright light has ever 
entered my life. I was born-and reared 
in Peoria.” , 
` “Vou’d better get off this island.” 

“T don’t intend to.” 

“You leave my girl alone.” 

“You go to hell, Mr. Um.” 

They had several such futile conversa- 
tions. Peccadill continued to swim with 
Moku. Moku’s delight in him deepened. 
-He was her willing playmate. He had 
none of the physical unwillingness or 
overabundancy of Kennedy. Unlike the 
native youths, his skin was whiter than 
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hers, and he was of her strange kind. It 
was inevitable that a new force ‘began 
to rise within her and trouble her, a 
power which magnetized her and drew 
her, willingly and yet reluctantly, to Pec- 
cadill every hour of the day and some of 
the night. The exhilaration of it pleased 
her; the solemnity of it frightened her. 
It was fresh, and it was beautiful. 


N° reason existed to keep them apart. 

Kennedy heard their voices in the 
night, while the first moon was still high, 
and did not resist the urge to spy upon 
them. From a loftier point on the ledge 
he looked down and saw them sitting be- 
side each other, gazing over the silver 
sea. 
“Oh!” murmured Moku. ‘Inside me 
I irtch.” 

Peccadill asked: 

“Ts it very bad?” 

“Awe.” 

“Moku, I’m going to stay here. We’ll 
be here together forever—a pretty long 
while.” 

“Oh???” 
more!” 

His arm slipped into the cool hollow 
of her neck, behind her hanging hair; he 
drew her close to him and kissed her. 
Kennedy closed his eyes and eased back, 
sickened with loss. During the rest of 
the night he trod up and down the 
gloomy slopes of the island; and when 
dawn lightened the air he went to his 
fare. That of Moku, next his, had its 
bark curtain drawn; the girl was still 
asleep. Kennedy strode down the row 
of dwellings until he found Peccadill’s, 
and unceremoniously entered. He awak- 
ened the young man. 

“Morning,” blinked Peccadill, “Mr. 
Um.” 

“You're makin’ a big fool out of your- 
self, young man,” said Kennedy. “You 
don’t know what kind of a girl Moku 
is. What would you expect, her livin’ 
here free since she was a little girl? What 
does she know of the way things go any- 
wheres else? They don’t go here like 
anywheres else, anyway.” 

“What're you talking about?” Pecca- 
dill demanded. “It doesn’t sound help- 
ful.” 


said Moku. “Now I irtch 
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“Pll show you what I mean. Since 
you came, the girl has been hangin’ 
around you every wakin’ minute; but 
you just go away a bit, and see what 
she does when you’re gone. Maybe it 
will tell you somethin’ you ought to 
know. You come along with me.” 

“T guess Moku herself would tell me 
anything—— 

“Moku don’t know enough to tell you 
—don’t know much about it. How could 
she? You come along with me.” 

While the sun was still low, the 
younger man went puzzledly with Ken- 
nedy, who would say nothing further ex- 
cept that Peccadill must wait, and Pec- 
cadill was therefore silent; he pondered 
the meaning of this business, and what 
it would prove about Moku. ‘When the 
sun was higher they turned back, climb- 
ing upward as they went, and, as they 
neared the line of fares below, Kennedy 
signaled for carefulness. They looked 
down. The natives were languorously 
occupied. ‘Moku was at once discern- 
ible, sitting in front of a fare. Her nidi 
was dampened from the sea water on her 
skin. Now and then she looked around, 
as though waiting for Peccadill. Two 
golden babies were beside her, one asleep, 
one entangling its fingers in her hair. 

“Well?” asked the young man. 
“What’s that?” 

“They’re hers,” Kennedy said. 

“What?” 

“Those babies.” 

Peccadill stared and impulsively moved 
toward Kennedy, intending violence. 

“Easy, now. I’m doing this for your 
own good, young man. Don’t get so up- 
set. What could you expect? God 
knows I tried to take care of her, but 
she didn’t know. How could she?” 

“Its a rotten lie,’ Peccadill said 
hoarsely. 

“Its so, boy.” 

“PI ask Moku—tI’ll ask her.” 

“T tell you, she don’t know. How 
could she? I tried to keep her some 
other way, but I couldn’t watch her every 
minute. And it’s not bad. To you it is, 
because you got brought up different, but 
to her it ain’t. Why should it be? Ain’t 
it natural? It’s just part of livin’ to 
her. It is to anybody, for all o’ that, in 
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a kind of different way. 
knows that. Well, there you are. 
too bad for you.” 

“God!” said Peccadill, revulsion turn- 
ing his upper lip. “She didn’t seem——” 

“Are you su’prised?” Kennedy asked. 
“Couldn’t you ’ave expected it?” 

Peccadill gestured miserably. 
too damned probable.” 

“You want to stay with her the rest 
of your life, with that apt to go on, eh? 
And do you think it’d be any different if 
you took her away?” 

“This damned world! This damned 
world!” The young man shuddered 
quite visibly. 

“But me, I want her—I’ll take her like 
that.” 

“Let’s go somewhere else, Mr. Um.” 

They half circled, slashing through the 
ferns and bushes, until the water of the 
atoll became visible, dipping slowly away 
and over against the knobs of gray coral; 
and the sea beyond invited to Peccadill 
an escape from Moku’s charm. He tried, 
as he heeled down the slope, not to look 
at the splashing crystal which had washed 
Mokuw’s body and his together. In the 
sand, where he had left it, his canoe 
was resting. He pushed it off and jumped 
into it viciously and jerked the sail up: 


Everybody 
It’s 


“Tt’s 


“No traveling at all, no locomotion— 
No inkling of the way, no notion— 
‘No go’ by land or ocean—— 


“I, thought it was going to be like 
that,” said he to Kennedy: 


“No mail, no post; 

No news from any foreign part; 

No park, no ring, no afternoon gentility, 
No company, no nobility. 


“No nobility,” he repeated in a differ- 
ent sense, as he veered the craft off and 
swung it around. 

“You’re a fool to try to make it in that 
little canoe,” Kennedy called at him, 
knowing he would pay no attention. 
“Tt’s a good long way.” 

“Tm a fool, Mr. Um,” agreed Pecca- 
dill loudly, over the swells. 

: Kennedy could see, as the canoe cut 
through the gate of the reef, Peccadill’s 
head turning back in spite of him, his 
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eyes reaching for a last glance of Moku. 
And Moku was not there to be looked at. 
Outside the reef, the waters were rough, 
and the boat lurched. Peccadill pulled 
the sail higher and stared over the surg- 
ing expanses, while the craft skimmed. 
A sly grin crept upon Kennedy’s lips, 
as the boat vanished around the island. 

He hitched his belt and turned to find 
Moku coming down the slope toward the 
water, loosening her nidi. She was sad, 
and she did not speak. When she noticed 
that the boat was gone, she stopped short 
and stared appealingly into the eyes of 
Kennedy. He knew there would be no 
talk about this. Words would mean 
nothing. Even if he explained at length 
that the young man had gone because he 
was another kind and would never return, 
Moku would not believe it. Time must 
prove it and bring her back to Kennedy. 
Time would. 


KENNEDY felt profoundly unwilling 

to bé near Moku this day. Her pres- 
ence was a chiding and a rebuke to him. 
Even her splashing in the water was lone- 
some and unhappy. Splendid and help- 
less she was—splendid and helpless as a 
woman in love always is. Kennedy 
would feel easier, he knew, if Moku was 
for the time not close to him. Now that 
Peccadill was gone, Kennedy had nothing 
to fear. Moku would finally grow tired 
of waiting. Time would bring her back 
to him. ; 

Kennedy climbed to a knoll. Lying 
under a mango tree, he escaped his con- 
science by dozing. In his sleep Moku 
came to him and asked pleadingly for 
the slender young man. 

“Makai,’ Kennedy’s dream self-an- 
swered, meaning that Peccadill had gone 
once and for all toward the sea. “Makai,” 
he repeated—toward the sea. The girl 
would not believe. She said “Mauka!” 
‘and again “Maukal” and again “Mau- 
ka!”—toward the mountains. These are 
the only directions in all the South Seas. 
She meant that Peccadill would return. 
The oppression of her insistence awak- 
ened Kennedy, and he started up. Al- 
ready the sun was low. 

Clattering down the slope he peered 
and could scarcely realize that the canoe 
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was sanded again on the beach. Then 
he ran down and kicked it. Its reality 
stunned him, filled him with a nervous 
need for activity, and he sped away from 
the water. Outside the line of fares he 
paused, staring ahead. Peccadill was» 
standing with Moku beside him, and they 
were chattering with the formless Hine- 
moa. Moku was laughing and close to 
weeping, Peccadill to swearing; and on 
the thick lips of Hinemoa was a smirk of 
triumph. Before they saw him, Kennedy 
hastened back to the canoe and planted 
himself squarely before it. Moku and 
the young man appeared, hastening, hand 
in hand. Upon sight of Kennedy, they 
hesitated a moment, but then came on. 
Peccadill’s face was livid. 

“You rotten liar!” he shouted. 
was all lies, you rotten liar!” 

Kennedy took the discovery with grim 
calmness. He intended that he should 
not lose Moku whatever the cost, what- 
ever the measure necessary to keep her. 
Peccadill loped toward him, crying out 
angry denunciations. Moku shrank back 
a little; it was well for Kennedy, for she 
might have impeded him. When the mo- 
ment came, Kennedy’s fist rammed for- 
ward and took the younger man on the 
chin.’ Grasping Moku’s wrist, he pulled 
her to him, stepped across the uncon- 
scious Peccadill, and with ease lifted the 
girl in his arms. She shrieked at him to 
let her down, but he clung tightly. 

Ignoring the natives who customarily 
ignored him, he went into his fare and 
there lowered Moku, but kept his grip 
on her wrist. With his free hand he 
brought out of the palm leaves on his 
bunk an ancient .38 revolver and a rat- 
tling box of cartridges. These he thrust 
into his pockets. He clasped the squirm- 
ing Moku to him again, stalked ovt, and 
carried her to the uplands. 

In the craggy fastenesses of the island 
were several caverns which no stranger 
could find soon, if ever. 

As he waded through the ferns, Moku 
vigorously and constantly slapped Ken- 
nedy’s baggy cheeks, but he kept on 
stolidly. Crossing a trickling stream, he 
jumped into soft mud and fell, upon 
which Moku wriggled up and ran nimbly: 


“Tg 


` from him. Kennedy cursed his misfor- 
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tune, as he dragged his knees from the 
quicksand. Moku would not come to 
him; she kept aloof. His coaxings 
brought only a stare from her—a hostile 
stare. She understood it all, and she 
would not forgive him. It was useless 
to try to regain her by chasing. She was 
light as a bird, and he was heavy. Ken- 
nedy could succeed only in blocking her 
attempts to move downward toward the 
water line and Peccadill. He kept her 
at bay. 

When a rustling sounded behind him, 
his eyes threateningly told Moku to keep 
silent, but in spite of him she called out 
warnings. The rustling came closer, and 


“soon the head of Peccadill rose above 


the clumps of green. Kennedy did not 
mean to kill—yet; he sent his bullets 
over the other man’s head, thinking to 
convince Peccadill of his determination 
and so to frighten him away. After the 
explosions Moku quieted fearfully. The 
rustling ceased, while Peccadill lay prone; 
but in a moment a quicker movement 
stirred among the ferns, and Kennedy 
knew that the other man was retreating. 
He could do nothing, however, to stop 
the sound of Peccadill’s call: 
“Come, Moku! Come!” 


THE rustling moved farther away and 

vanished. Through the trees dusk 
was sifting, making the air gray. Ken- 
nedy stood looking at Moku, while re- 
loading his revolver from the box, and 
she stood looking at him. He could see 
that she hated him. Her eyes blazed, 
as never before; the curl of her lips ex- 
pressed her loathing. When Kennedy 
moved toward her she shrank away, step 
for step; when he moved backward, 
thinking to entice her within his reach, 
she did not follow. Behind the girl was 
the end of a volcanic ledge and a sheer 
drop of dangerous depth; she would not 
dare to put herself over. She must come 
down, when she came, past Kennedy. 
It was pleasant enough for him, at the 
moment, to realize that she was neatly 
trapped. Eying her, he leaned casually 
against a tree. His manner told her he 
was victor. 


“You’ve got to promise to stay with _ 


me, Moku, or I'll kill him.” 


. Moku. 
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It was better to have Moku’s hate 
than Moku not at all. Eighteen years’ 
she had been with him, growing each day 
ruddier with the sun, quicker with the 
waters. Without her the atoll would 
seem dry, the island would lay desolate. 
His life, filled so full since the coming of 
Moku with the beauty she exuded, would 
again become a deadly void. He could 
not live, he felt, without her presence. 
He did not care to live without her. Yes, 
having Moku’s hate was better than hav- 
ing Moku not at all. 

Looking back through the foliage, Ken- 
nedy saw on the far waters a ‘haze of 
smoke trailed by a steamer. The fog of 
dusk was already settling thick upon the 
sea; the red and green lights of the ship 
were sparkling. It would pass the island 
as all ships passed it—scarcely with 
notice. 

“He can’t take you away,” Kennedy 
said across the space that separated the 
girl from him. “If he got you to one of 
the other islands, the officials would keep 
him there until they saw me about it.” 

This was true. The copra traders, and 
through the gossiping of the traders, all 
the near-by islands knew that Moku was 
Kennedy’s and not to be gazed upon too 
long. If Peccadill tried to steal her there 
would be unpleasant doings. Or, in any 
event, Kennedy could easily lie so that 
the young man’s death would be held 
justifiable. Peccadill would be out of the 
running very soon. 

The younger man at that moment was 
probably trying to find a way past Ken- 
nedy’s bullets to Moku. No help would 
be forthcoming from the natives. No ap- 
proach led to this spur, other than the 
slope, and Kennedy still hoped to take 
the girl toward a cunningly hidden crev- 
ice farther beyond and below, and to hold 
her there. 

“Come with me,” he attempted again, 
extending one hand toward Moku. She 
stared stonily and stood her ground. 

From the slope below came a renewed 
rustling and a call from Peccadill to 
At once she became enlivened. 
Confronting her, Kennedy gave her to 
understand that she might not go back. 
He nestled his weapon in his hand and 
waited; but, as he peered downward 
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through the gathering darkness, the girl 
darted aside, and he was compelled to 
rush wildly in order to head her off. She 
doubled back nimbly, while he strained 
his heavy legs to follow her. His des- 
peration gave him more quickness. 

The girl weaved from side to side, 
while the calls from below reéchoed, and 
still Kennedy blocked her path. He was 
afraid of the gleam in the girl’s eyes now. 
He had not seen that cold light in her 
before. It chilled him; it was something 
more than hate. And when, in order to 
threaten her back again, he leaped to the 
farther bank of the stream, he realized 
what she had so cleverly been about. The 
slimy quicksand engulfed him .to the 
waist. Moku cried out gladly and raced 
down the slope. 

Each movement wedged Kennedy more 
deeply in the ooze. He heard Peccadill’s 
quick encouragements, Moku’s tremulous 
voice answering, and the noise they made, 
as they ran toward the water and the 
waiting canoe. The clammy sand was 
creeping over his belt. He called to 
Moku and for help. 

He knew, though his terror was gen- 
uine, that it was discernible in his high- 
pitched voice; if it were clear enough, it 
would bring Moku back. She must know 
that this greedy mud would swallow him 
alive, if he were not pulled out very soon. 
Eighteen years she had lived close to 
him; she cared-too much to let him die. 
She must come back. And Kennedy con- 
tinued to shout as pitifully as he could. 

Darkness had closed down swiftly; it 
was made heavier by the thick foliage of 
the trees. A bleary blackness was all 
around Kennedy. Everything had van- 
ished except the sand that held him. He 
felt his feet touch a solidness which did 
not yield. The slime had reached his 
armpits and was sucking heavily upon 
him, but he sank no farther. There was 

no danger of death here, after all. Moku 
Rcd never know this. She would be- 
lieve him very near to death, and her re- 
morse would be great. She would cling 
to him again and lavish compensations 
upon him. Kennedy forced air deeply 
into his compressed lungs and called 
-~ again, as though even then he might be 
expelling his last breath. 
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He waited, while the answering rattle 
of the ferns grew louder. The face that, 
lighted by a match, peered through the 
parted bushes was not Mokuw’s, but Pec- 
cadill’s. 

Insanely Kennedy swung his gun and 
emptied two shells in Peccadill’s direc- 
tion. The young man had stepped aside 
to take the shelter of a tree. 

“Mr. Um,” came his voice pantingly, 
“stop it!” 

Kennedy shouted that Peccadill might 
not touch him; Moku must come. At- 
the height of his lungs he called for 
Moku. Peccadill, without further at- 
tempting to give aid, but with a bullet 
singing over his shoulder, hastened down 
the slope again. 


ENNEDY heard excited voices below, 
closer than before. That young man 
would try to stop Moku. Even then the 
girl was angrily protesting, attempting to 
come back to Kennedy, and he was pre- 
venting her. Kennedy kept his feet 
firmly on the fixed rock and called en- 
couragingly. The voices, in a moment, 
ceased. Perhaps Peccadill was carrying 
Moku bodily away. That was it! Moku 
was being dragged off. 

Then again Kennedy heard a motion 
among the leaves. Ah, Moku! She had 
broken away from  Peccadill—broken 
away! Kennedy pictured it—Peccadill’s 
restraining hands upon her; a struggle in 
the boat; her desperate wrench away; 
Moku diving gracefully and with firm 
arms propelling herself back toward Ken- 
nedy. Back she was coming, to stay for- 
ever! 

The movements now were close. Peb- 
bles rattled. He kept talking, so that the 
sound would guide her. Soft hands 
strained toward his and gripped his fin- 
gers. 

“Moku,” he gasped. 
last!” 

The glorious strength in those soft 
hands! No words came, but the intent- 
ness of her pulling, the tenseness of her 
breathing spoke of her love. At last Ken- 
nedy struggled out of the clinging mud, 
lay weakly, and clasped the cool knees 
close to him. 

“Moku—you won’t go away?” 


“Ah, Moku, at 
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“Kenn’dy!” said a voice softly. 

He grew stiff. “Moku!” 

“Kenn’dy!” came again. 

Snorting, Kennedy pushed himself to 
his feet and cried out: 

“Hinemoa, you wench!” 

“Vees, Kenn’dy.” 

He stumbled down the slope and stood, 
chill and shivering, staring out over the 
black sea. Far away a green and a red 
dot hung over the horizon, so close to- 
gether as to seem one. A long time Ken- 
nedy watched the sparkling point drift 
across the void; and a long time he 
stared, while it hung stationary below a 
gleaming white star. The steamer had 
stopped. The ship was a friend, doing 
him treachery. Then it moved on until, 
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while the moon rose, it vanished, taking 
something of the sea with it. 

When dawn opened the day, Kennedy 
was squatting on the lava shelf, staring at 
the amethyst water. The years were slip- 
ping into vagueness, the world was re- 
ceding like a lost dream. Abruptly he 
shouted and hurtled, knee-deep, into the 
water toward a boat bearing an amber- 
eyed little girl who was playing with an 
empty whisky bottle. He lashed the 
water where the vision had floated. At 
last he came up to the lava shelf again, 
and Hinemoa, silent and content and un- 
noticed, sat behind him. All day he 
haunched there, and for all his days 
afterward, peering at the water, and 
waiting. 


A TRAPPER’S YARN 
ERHAPS, after all, it was only a Westerner’s tale, told for the wonderment 
of a tenderfoot. 


But it’s a good story, true or not. 
Tired from his fruitless search, he lay down 


out to hunt for mountain lion. 


The trapper had started 


on the ground to sleep. The rustling of leaves awakened him and, on his 
guard at once, he lay quite still, moving only his eyes. His gun was leaning against 
a tree, within reach, but he decided to let it stand until the mystery was solved. 


He did not wait long. 
tawny, sullen puma. 
man remained quiet. 
there was no immediate danger. 


Sniffing at one of the trapper’s outstretched arms, was a 
Since the beast showed no active disposition to attack, the 
Possibly some insight into the animal’s mind told him that 


Then the puma began a curious performance. Like a dog trying to dig a hole 


beneath a fence, it clawed at the thick carpet of fallen leaves around the figure of 
the man, patiently continuing until the trapper lay entirely covered by the natural 
camouflage. He could still see out from under his covering, and his surprise was 
great when the puma sneaked off into the woods. Cautiously, the trapper drew him- 
self out of the leaves, planning to hide and bag the beast on its return. His sense 
of humor made him place a tree branch upon the ground and sweep the leaves over 
it until it resembled its former arrangement. 

After a time, the puma returned, but accompanied, oddly enough, by a cub. To 
judge from the actions of the two, the intent was to teach the little brute how 
to spring upon a carcass. The elder demonstrated, leaping with a snarl upon the 
mound of leaves. In telling the story the trapper declared that he had never seen 
displayed, by man or beast, the utter baffled astonishment registered by the puma 
as it plunged, entangled, into the branch. And then the Westerner’s gun, aimed 
exactly, barked the climax to the little lesson. 
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The Broadening 


THE STORY 


In the summer of 1857, an old Sioux chieftain stood on a Wyoming ridge, bitterly 
watching the progress of af ox-team caravan across the plains below. At the same moment, 
on another part of the plains, also headed West, was Buck Hilton, a Southern lad whose 
parents had been killed, supposedly by Mormons. Alone in the world, Buck had started 
out to “git him a Mo’mon.” Bad luck came upon him, for while trying to kill a buffalo to 
satisfy his -hunger, his horse fell beneath him, and it was necessary to shoot the injured 
beast. Philosophically, Buck resigned himself to endure whatever he might have*to face. 
The next development was the appearance of a little Indian girl, Rose-dawn, daughter of 
the Sioux chieftain. She had been captured by Pawnees and had escaped. Buck took her under 
his wing, and protected her when Pawnee scouts, on the trail of the little captive, attacked. 
The death, in the mêlée, of Lame Bull, a renowned warrior, discouraged the braves, and 
they were easily routed when a band of Sioux rode up to the rescue. Buck was honored in 
the tribe. While they were all making merry, celebrating the victory, the’ox-team caravan, 
which had been sighted not long ago, approached, and it turned out that old Dan Mulcahey, 
one of the leaders, had been a great friend of Buck’s father. And both Buck’s father and 
Mulcahey were highly regarded by the Sioux, as one-time benefactors. The caravan pro- 
ceeded, presently, and Buck went along with it. As time went on, he learned many valuable 
life lessons from old Dan, among them a better understanding of the Mormons he had so 
hated. Farther on along their journey, they met with a cavalcade of soldiers, commanded 
by a Major Busbee, known by Mulcahey. Coincident with the meeting, a stagecoach, contain- 
‘Ing the major’s daughter-in-law, granddaughter, and a girl companion, stopped at the encamp- 
ment. Buck went wild at the sight of the latter, recognizing her as a “Mo’mon.” Another 
member of the Mulcahey party, called The Smiler, had also been identified by Buck as 
one of those who had been implicated in the killing of his parents. Because of insufficient 
evidence, though, it was impossible for any one to act. Buck’s frustrated anger was soothed 
by old Dan, and the caravan continued quietly toward the West. The little Indian girl, 
Rose-dawn, had been adopted by the party, under Buck’s special protection. Under the 
soothing influence of her devotion, and of old Dan’s impromptu sermons, Buck grew happier; 
but, beneath his blithe exterior, he still carried the determination to track down those who 
had been responsible for the loss of his father and mother. ~The pioneer train was now 
nearing the Territory of Utah, where the young chap was to grow into manhood amid many 
difficult problems and exciting adventures. 


In Five Parts 
—Part II: : 


| 
CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE PROPHET. 


UCK’S first news of Lot Smith’s 

presence near by was received on 

the third of October. On this day 

Dan Mulcahey’s sweating oxen 
were dragging their lurching vans along 
the Big Sandy, in the lee of Bad Land 
Hills. Suddenly a small band of bearded, 
dust-stained Mormons, under Smith, gal- 
loped out of a defile and halted one of 
the trains ahead of Dan’s. The wagon 
boss was ordered to turn back. This 
order had been complied with, though the 
train master turned and retraced his 
steps, as soon as the Saints galloped out 
of sight. 

When informed of this, Buck’s amaze- 
ment and anger filled his young breast to 
overflowing. 

“Why didn’t them bullwhackers fight?” 
he demanded indignantly. 

“Why,” said Dan, “’tis like the divils 
figger the soljers ought to do the fight- 
in?!” 

“Well, then, where is them soljers?” 

“Be r’asonable, me bhoy. Wot good is 
a doughboy mounted on a jackass?” 

Everywhere about them confusion and 


Where people now ride at 
ease in swift parlor cars, 
ox teams once rumbled. 
Buck Hilton was a mem- 
ber of one of those ox-team 
caravans, and Buck, who 
had inherited the finest tradi- 
tions of his Daniel Boone 
ancestry, was fast proving 
himself to be eminently 
worthy of his illustrious line. 


uncertainty reigned. No one seemed to 
know how many Mormons were roaming 
the country, or what Alexander wanted or 
intended. 

“Wan forced march wid knapsacks 
w’u’d settle the mess,” said Dan. “But 
as ut is—phut!. Alexander seems to be 
runnin’ aroun’ an’ aroun’ hissilf, tryin’ 
for to ketch his little tail.” 

Disgusted and chagrined, Buck could 
only plod on and keep an eye on The 
Smiler. If the man was a Mormon in 
reality, he might now seize an oppor- 
tunity to slip off and give Smith informa- 
tion concerning the disposition of troops 
with the baggage trains. 

So matters were standing on the next 
night when they went into camp. They 
were then within a mile of Simpson’s Hol- 
low. This lay near the junction of the 
Big Sandy and Green Rivers. Lew Simp- 
son’s train was encamped in the hollow, 
with two other trains, making seventy-five 
wagons in all. No troops were at either 
camp, and Camp Winfield was over ten 
miles away. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Buck was tak- 
ing his turn at night herding, when he 
sighted Harding slipping off into the dark, 
rifle in hand. 
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The cavayard driver was also herd- 
ing that night, and Buck came to an in- 
stant decision. He quietly followed Zeke. 

The former Mormon did not discover 
his small shadow until they were well 
away from the train. “He wheeled with a 
Start. 

“Buck,” he whispered fiercely, “what 
do you think you’re doing?” 

“Well; if you was intendin’ to git yore 
sistah, whether or no, I done tole you Pd 
he >. 

Zeke choked back something between 
a laugh and an exasperated snarl. 
™ “Vou little Indian!” he whispered sibi- 
lantly. “I’m not going after my sister 
now. You go back.” 

- “Well, what are you going to do?” 

“Going to warn Simpson’s outfit to be 
on the lookout. You see, that little 
skunk, Small, got away.” 

“The one ’at said he tattooed The 
Smilah!” 

“Yes, We were so busy watching The 
Smiler we overlooked that little rat.” 

“That means there’s Mo’mons still 

_heahabouts,” said Buck, looking fear- 
fully around. Far off in the dark night 
a cougar screamed hideously. This was 
followed by the mournful howl of a tim- 
ber wolf and the dismal hoot of an owl. 
The shivers ran up and down Buck’s 
spine; the night was peopled with ghostly, 
menacing shadows. 

“That’s it exactly,” Zeke returned. 
“We figured Small couldn’t be in direct 
touch with them; but the rat knows Smith 
is somewhere near. If he can get word 
to Smith that there are no troops hidden 
in our wagons——” 


UST then the faint words of a song 

came to them down the breeze blow- 
ing from Simpson’s Hollow. A bull- 
whacker was singing: 


“Oh, it’s every day at noon there is something 
to do. 

If there’s nothing else, Se will be an ox to 
shoe; 

First with ropes you ae Hie and there 
you make him lie, 

While you tack on the shoes, Sank: 


Root, hog, 
er dic! 


But I’m a jolly E on the Salt Lake City 
line, 
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And I kin lick the rascal that yokes an ox 0’ 
mine; 


Hed better: turn him out, or you bet your life 
Til try 

To sprawl him with an oxbow. Root, hog, 
er die!” 


The former Mormon stifled a snort of 
indignation. 

“The fools are drinking,” he whispered. 
“Tve got to hurry. Now you 

He broke off sharply and suddenly 
crouched low. Buck immediately fol- 
lowed; for he, too, had caught a fleeting 
glimpse of movement. Between them 
and the warm glow of their own distant 
camp fire prowled sinister shadowy fig- 


~ ures. 


“Mormons or Piutes!” ventured Zeke. 
“Likely both.” 

Despite the best traditions of the 
Boone line, Buck was filled with terror. 
The endless sky, with its myriad of stars 
above him, seemed no more stupendous 
than the eerie mountain world in which 
he crouched. And this great silent place 
was now alive with demoniac Utes and 
members of the Big Fan! 

“What if they should ketch me?” he 
fearfully surmised. 

Up before him rose in memory Eb 
Snow’s still, cadaverous face. He sup- 
pressed a shudder and with difficulty 
achieved the characteristic poise which 
the occasion apparently demanded from 
one of his line. 

“Well, anyway, I knowed I weren’t 
born to be hung!” he whispered. 

“Shhh!” warned Zeke, choking back a 
laugh. 

But the boy found this order hard to 
obey. He wanted to take the initiative, 
if only from sheer terror of the menace 
creeping about him there in the dark. 
For the very name of the country cur- 
dled the blood in his veins. In vain Dan 
and Zeke had tried to picture for him 
the marvelous purple gorges about Salt 
Lake city, near which ranged in scenic 
splendor a gigantic chain of vermilion 
peaks, towering into the blue. In vain 
they had described its perpendicular 
cañon walls, tinted with the colors of 
the geranium, the lilac, and the rose. His 
imagination persisted in painting the 


country in somber tones. 
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It appealed to him as a mystic—this 
dead man’s country, where the buffalo 
had ceased to graze upon the far-flung 
carpet of yellow sand. He saw there no 
sign of cheerfulness, nor any color, nor 
any sign of life, save horned toads hop- 
ping about over the bones of those who 
had drunk of its alkaline waters. Mists 
drifted in the red cafions. Indigo shad- 
ows from the base of lonely, turkey-red 
spires spread over its pallid lakes. Even 
the soaring eagle hated to alight on the 
somber desert, where the sage appeared 
purple in the distance, And, above all, 
he saw dominating the whole expanse a 
constant shadow emanating from gloomy 
fear of the secret twelve. 

“Let’s do somethin’!” he insisted nerv- 
ously. 

The two then held a council. Being 
now nearer Simpson’s Hollow than Dan’s 
train, and knowing Dan’s men were on 
the alert, Zeke decided to attempt the 
warning of men who seemed oblivious of 
the danger. The two thereupon started 
crawling forward toward Simpson’s train. 

As they were dodging skulking Mor- 
mons, their progress ‘was of necessity 
painfully slow. It was near midnight 
when at last they worked their cautious 
way up through the grass on the rise 
overlooking one side of the hollow. 

The whole situation burst upon them 
at the first glance. Most of the men were 
asleep. Their rifles were slung in the 
canvas wagon tops. The other men were 
lolling about the camp fires, chatting and 
drinking there in -the flickering shadows. 
And, as Buck and Zeke looked down, 
Lot Smith and over forty bearded, 
roughly clad Mormons appeared on the 
scene. 

“Throw down your arms, every one of 
you!” Smith roared. 

Buck choked down a sob and gripped 
his rifle, as he saw the startled bull- 
whackers rise sheepishly and hold their 
hands aloft. Yet he dared not fire for 
fear of striking one of his own men. 

Sick at heart, he watched while Smith 
curtly ordered the prisoners to stand to 
one side. At this, Buck raised his rifle to 
aim at the Mormon leader, but Zeke 
grabbed his arm. And it was well that 
he did. Smith immediately informed the 


bullwhackers that their arms would be 
taken, but their lives spared under one 
condition. They were not to extinguish 
the flames of the burning wagons. These 
were then looted of part of the loads, 
after which Smith called on a gentile 
member of his band.to apply the torch. 

“ ‘Big James, ” said he, “it-is fitting 
for the gentile to despoil the gentiles.” 

With a laugh, the big buckskin-clad 
frontiersman ran down the line, firing the 
tops of the wagons. 

“We came too late,” whispered Zeke. 
“We'll go.” 


Then a voice from behind them chal- ` 


lenged, and Buck’s blood congealed. 

“Don’t make a move, you two!” the 
Mormon behind them ordered. “I got 
you damned gentiles covered.” 

For one brief second the terrorized boy 
thought of trusting to luck in a wild at- 
tempt to escape. But he was given no 
opportunity to move. The Mormon scout 
had risen to his knees and was covering 
them with a long rifle. And, at his shout, 
three other Mormons ran up the slope 
to disarm the two captives. 


NE of the trio was bearing a torch. 

Tall and heavily bearded, he tow- 
ered over Zeke, peering into the latter’s 
face. Not a sound had escaped Har- 
ding; but his slender body was held erect, 
while his pallid features were set in rigid 
lines. In the torchlight his compressed 
lips appeared as an ugly, dark-blue slash 
across a narrow expanse of white. The 
skin seemed to have tightened over his 
cheek bones. His black eyes were flam- 
ing like pools of illuminated ebony. 

“Zeke Harding, as I live!” gritted the 
exultant Mormon. 

“You ought to remember me, Nate 
Tuller,” Zeke responded. 

“Waal, I sh’u’d smile! I reckon there’ll 
be others as will remember a man we find 
he’pin’ cursed gentiles agin’ that man’s 
own kith an’ kin.” Here the big man’s 
face convulsed with fury. He thrust his 
livid features within a hand’s breadth of 
his prisoner’s, while his eyeballs dilated 
insanely. “Td oughta cut you off the 
earth, ef only to save you, like Brigham 
done said!” he snarled. 

“Hold on there, Brother Tuller!” 
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shouted their. commander from below. 
“Bring those two here to me.” 

Tuller’s vicious snort was eloquent in 
its expression; but he lowered his rifle and 
shoved Zeke roughly down the slope. So, 
in a moment, the two were facing the 
Mormon leader. 

“Ah!” said Smith. “Young Harding. 
You have several charges of assault to 
answer for. Anyway, we'll take you.” 

“Fair enough,” Zeke returned stiffly. 
“But you don’t want this boy.” 

“Why, no,” said Smith, with a glance 
at the pale lad. “You join the rest of 
those men of yours, sonny.” 

Torn between relief and fear for his 
friend Zeke, Buck hesitated. Then he 
stifled a cry. Looking past Smith’s shoul- 
der, he saw the squat, heavy figure of 
Eb Snow. 

As his glance fell on the boy, Snow 
stopped dead. Pin points of fire flared 
hideously for a flashing second in the 
depths of his midnight eyes. And, as he 
stepped quickly forward, his eyes seemed 
to expand for a brief instant, like those 
of a snake’s in the first exultant reaction 
after sighting its victim. Yet, when he 
addressed Smith, the mask of piety had 
fallen once more over his inscrutable fea- 
tures. 

“I—ah—might suggest something, sir,” 
he said. He was unctuous and deferen- 
tial; and Smith turned toward him with 
some impatience. And, while Snow whis- 
pered in his ear the major’s features 
wore an expression of frowning reserve. 

“TIl send him along, then,” he decided, 
with obvious reluctance. “TIl send him 
back under guard, though, mind you!” he 
added firmly. 

Snow immediately turned out his palms 
in a deprecatory gesture. “Oh, but of 
course! i would leave it with our prophet 
to decide. I——” 

“Yes, yes,” Smith interrupted brusque- 
ly. “But we'll discuss that later, Brother 
Snow.” 

He gave an order to Tuller, who im- 
mediately started off with the captives. 
But when Smith turned his back Snow’s 
eyes dilated once more, and he smiled. 
Seen there in the fiames shooting up from 
the wagon tops, it was a ghastly grimace. 
It seemed to start slowly, till one tooth 
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after another was bared. But it never 
reached the eyes. Buck received only 
the impression of sharp teeth locked 
against sharp teeth. It was a hyena’s 
grin which was to appear before him 
thereafter in nightmares. 

The boy’s courage almost failed him. 
His tender, sensitive lips quivered; tears 
stung his eyeballs and hung on his long, 
dark lashes. Yet, when Zeke noted this 
and threw a comforting arm around him, 
Buck blinked rapidly and lifted his chin. 
He had been schooled in this frontier be- 
lief: Death is to be feared, with no loss 
of self-respect, but other things were to 
be feared even more. One of them was 
the saying: “He died yellow.” 

Steeled by this thought, the lad fought 
down his weakness and mounted a led 
horse at Tuller’s order. Soon afterward 
the two prisoners were on their way to 
General Wells’ headquarters. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WEST OF ECHO CANON. 


FOUR days later found the prisoners 

walking through the mountains to 
westward of Echo Cañon. They were 
bound for Salt Lake City, with their arms 
tied behind them. A solemn old Mormon 
rode after them, mounted on a mule, and 
carrying a heavy rifle across the pommel 
of his saddle. 

The two prisoners were cold and de- 
pressed. Their diet had consisted of 
parched corn, rancid bacon, and soggy 
biscuits, and at night they had huddled 
without covering. But, aside from a few 
rough shoves and volleys of curses from 
some of the wildly jubilant Mormons, 
they had been unharmed. ; 

In all that time Buck had not seen Eb 
Snow, but he felt certain his fate was 
only being delayed. 

“They’re sendin’ us on to the higher- 
ups to see what they say,” he thought, 
“or else this silent ole fellow has odahs to 
pick out a nice quiet spot an’ send us to 
hell across lots.” 

He was ready for anything, then, when 
the old Mormon halted them later on in 
a pass and told them to face about. 

“Son,” said their guard, “what do you 
think I’m goin’ to do now?” 
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Buck drew a deep breath. ‘“You’re 
goin’ to finish us, I suppose—er else leave 
us to them Piutes—and they'll get the 
blame.” = 

Gregory, the solemn old Mormon, 
sighed. His broad, bearded face was be- 
nignant, grave, thoughtful, sad. His 
beard curled softly; his clear eyes were 
widely spaced; his brow was wide and 
high. 

“That? s what the world is thinking of 
us, worse luck,” he said, with a weary 
shake of the head. He eyed Zeke sadly. 
“Young man,” he said, “I know your fa- 
ther. He’s very bitter.” 

Zeke nodded, staring wonderingly at 
the „old man. While the bearded patri- 
arch was eying him directly, he seemed 
also to be seeing on beyond his prisoner. 
He was wrapped in moody reflection. 

“There’s that to consider,” Gregory 
continued, speaking as though commun- 
ing with himself. “Your father has risen. 
He controls But never mind that. 
I am afraid—I am afraid 

As he broke off, his prisoners’ breathed 
rapidly. Hope was rekindled in the boy’s 
breast. He could hardly believe his ears; 
but this kindly appearing old man was 
plainly engaged in a struggle between his 
sense of duty and his own private inclina- 
tions. 

“No,” the old man now resumed, “you 
would not fare well. And this boy—he 
is from Missouri. That is bad—very 
And he—why he’s just a little 


boy.” 

His voice broke here, and again he 
shook his head. 

“There’s something else, 
gritted, with sudden vehemence. He 
shook his gnarled fist southward. “Ah, 
God,” he prayed, “if they incited that 
horrible, terrible deed, may You have 
ne mercy upon them!” 

“What deed is that?” Zeke prompted 
softly, but with poorly restrained eager- 
ness. 

“A horrible, ghastly butchery at Moun- 
tain Meadows—down below Cedar City 
—there in the mountain deserts to south- 
ward. A whole train of folks from Ar- 
kansas was wiped out.” 

Tired as he was, Buck was instantly 
fired with interest. 


too!” he 
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“I heard talk about a train from 
Arkansas, back thar along the Oregon 
Trail!” he cried. “Was it the one that 
had some Missourians with them?” 

“So they say.” Fa 

“Then you mean you Mo’mons used 
’?em up?” 

The Mormon winced and turned tragic 
eyes to Zeke. 

“See what the boy thinks? This thing 
is just leakin’ out. It happened last- 
month, and they say those Piutes got 
em.’ 

“That bunch of Utes were on the reser- 
vation under John Lee’s charge, weren’t 
they?” Zeke queried, breathing very 
heavily. 

“Yes. Brigham Young’s adopted son. 
There was one hundred and thirty or 
more of those people. Struck Salt Lake 
City along late in July. Bound California 
way, they was. Well, now, there was 
Bishop Pratts killing. And Brother 
Smoot got back just before, saying John- 
ston’s army was on the way. Then I 
heard that some of the Missourians 
boasted they had the very pistol which 
killed ‘old Joe Smith.’ So they got a 
mighty cold reception all the way down 
through. Provo, Payson, Fillmore and on 
southward to Cedar City. Most folks 
wouldn’t sell them anything. Ordered 
not to.” 

“Well, and then?” 

Gregory’s face worked with emotion. 
“Why, it’s said the Piutes accused them 
of throwing arsenic into the springs,” he 
answered heavily, “when the -Arkansans 
were camped on Corn Creek, late in Au- 
gust. But what would they want to go 
and make themselves more enemies for? 
Especially such varmints?” 

“Sounds mighty fishy!” 

“Ahuh! But the report is that about 
four hundred Indians attacked their 
wagon corral later at Mountain Meadows. 
Them Arkansans fought like devils, they 
say. Fought from the sixth to the 
eleventh. And then all were massacred— 


all, that is, but about seventeen chil- Sa 
dren.” E 


“What’s that? You mean io tell me 
that Utes spared children?” 

Gregory shuddered violently. ; 

“I didn’t say that!” he protested is 
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hoarsely. He raised his toil-worn hands 
slowly toward the skies, while the tears 
coursed down his furrowed, bearded 
cheeks. “Ah, God!” he mourned in shak- 
ing, vibrant tones. “What can the world 


think? Those children are in Mormon 
homes. Who was it who ordered them 
spared?” 


“The Mo’mon leadahs boss the Utes 
an’ Shoshones!” Buck declared. 

“But not the Mormon sect!” Gregory 
expostulated, in tones of utter abhor- 
rence. “The Mormon sect will have to 
assume the blame because a few——” 
But here he shuddered again and dropped 
his head on his breast. 

“Zeke,” Buck asked fearfully, “I won- 
dah did Don Busbee turn down that a 
way "bout that time?” 

Zeke thereupon described young Bus- 
bee’s equipage, asking Gregory if he had 
seen it. 

“Ahuh!” Gregory affirmed. “Saw them 
leave Salt Lake City with Brother Eb 
Snow, bound south. That was late in Au- 

st.” 

“Then is Eb Snow still ranching near 
Cedar City?” 

“Why, yes,” Gregory replied. “His 
young wife, named Milly, died a few days 
ago. Don’t know how. And now don’t 
ask me any more questions. I——” But 


- here he broke off, for all heard horses gal- 


loping over the rocks in the cañon behind 
them. 


UICKLY then the old man pointed 
to a fissure, which they ran for; and 
in a few minutes three masked horsemen 
thundered by, traveling in the direction 
of Salt Lake City. All recognized readily 
upon one of the running horses the broad, 


. thick form of Eb Snow. 


“I feared so,’ Gregory sighed, when 
the hoofbeats died away. “They figured 
I would take this trail after leaving 
Echo.” From his belt he now produced a 
bowie knife and with this quickly slashed 
the chafing bonds that bound their 
wrists. 

“War is one thing, and murder an- 


other,” he grimly said. 


Choked with amazement and relief, 


; neither prisoner seemed able to speak. 
Zeke only murmured brokenly when 


Gregory handed him an old six-barreled 
pistol. ` 

“Tt is the best I can do,” Gregory ex- 
plained apologetically. 

“What more could a man ask, though?” 
was Zeke’s exclamation. “Why, man, 
you'll be shot for this!” 

“I think not. I can say that a squad 
of your scouts intercepted me—anything 
—and it will be a blessed lie, I hope.” 
Whereupon he handed them a lunch 
wrapped in a copy of the Deseret News. 

“I can’t thank you in words!” Zeke 
broke our again. “So I won’t try. But 
will you tell me this: Where is my sister 
Nina?” 

“Why, I thought you knew! She ran 
away and got to California, they tell me. 
Married a miner there.” 

“Safe, then? Ah, God!” The usually 
quiet and contained Zeke laughed and 
cried in the same breath. 

Young Buck was still eying the patri- 
arch in amazement. “You ain’t doin’ this 
fer us because you are one o’ them ’pos- 
tates, are you?” he asked. 

“God forbid!” 

The stalwart old pioneer’s palpable 
and undeniable sincerity seemed to flood 
from his broad-toed- black boots to the 
crown of his dented, battered Stetson. Ji 
reacted powerfully on the boy. Looking 
up into those damp, kindly eyes, all the 
radiant sweetness in Buck’s character 
came to the fore. For the moment his 
features were almost girlish in softness. 

“You make me plumb ashamed o’ my- 
self,” he acknowledged humbly. “You 
was told, I suppose, why they took me?” 

“Yes. Furthermore, I’m willing to say 
I believe you were perfectly justified in 
—well, at least believing that some one 
professing Mormonism killed your people. 
That’s one reason why I’m freeing you.” 

“Shore, I understand. Well, suh, 
here’s my hand.” 

They shook hands gravely, while Greg- 
ory’s eyes looked down fondly at the 
youth. 

“T couldn’t think o’ nothin’, no ways, 
way down deep, but what Pd git me a 
Mo’mon,” Buck concluded, “Any Mo’- 
mon. From now on I don’t aim to git 
me no one, ef I git the chanct, but them 
murderers.” 

bs 
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CHAPTER XV. 
FOR A MORMON CHILD. 


AFTER a few hurried inquiries from 
= Zeke as to the location of old ac- 
quaintances, the two shook hands once 
more with their benefactor and scram- 
bled up a trail which ascended one side 
of the cañon. 

With no money, one pistol, and only a 
few venison sandwiches between them 
and starvation, they were now afoot in 
a vast mountain range. Winter was blow- 
ing its first icy breaths through the foggy 
gorges, and snow was threatening. 

There also seemed to be but three 
courses to choose from. One was to cross 
western Utah to Carson’s old trading post 
or Virginia City. The Mormons there had 
been called to Salt Lake City. But thirty 
thousand Mormons in the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake and over four hundred 
miles of almost waterless desert inter- 
vened. The second route, which lay to 
northward, would take them to Fort Hall. 
Since the Bear River Trail was thick with 
Shoshones and Blackfeet, it seemed that 
their best chance lay in attempting to 
recross the Wasatch Range and reach the 
army. 

“Tt’s only a hundred miles or so that 
way,” said Zeke, “and I know it like the 
palm of my hand.” 

Assured of his sister’s safety, the slen- 
der bullwhacker seemed to have imbibed 
a fresh draft of stimulating wine. His 
eyes were no longer grave and brooding 
in aspect. They sparkled. Fully con- 
scious of the dangers before them, he 
nevertheless straightened and rubbed his 
hands. 

“Son,” he cried, with a sidelong glance, 
in which defiant laughter lurked, “if we 
have to, we can live on Injun breakfasts.” 

‘An’ what’s an Injun breakfast, suh?” 

With a significant gesture, Zeke tight- 

„ened his belt a notch. 

“Well, ef you feel that way, suh, let’s 
go!” said Buck, laughing outright. 

“Not right off. We’ve got to get horses 
somewhere and a rifle or two. Follow 
me.” 

“Towa’ds Salt Lake City?” 

“Yep. I think I can make a riffle 
thereabouts.” 
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Without a word, Buck followed; and 
Zeke led the way to a grotto in the rocky 
promontories overlooking Emigration, 
Red Butte, Parley’s, and Mill Creek 
Cafions and Salt Lake City. 

The Mormon Zion was then a collec- 
tion of small log cabins, houses built of 
adobe brick, and a few stone structures. 
The new tabernacle had not been started; 
the famed temple had been under con- 
struction at intervals for four years, but 
was far from completion. 

Nevertheless Buck gasped. 

From where he stood the Mormons had 
looked down upon a desert valley, only’ 
ten years before. Now that valley was 
covered by a great city laid out in five, 
ten, forty and eighty-acre plots, inter- 
sected in squares by the widest streets 
Buck had ever seen, fertilized by irriga- 
tion ditches, marked off by miles of well- 
kept fences, beautified by transplanted 
shade trees and fruit orchards, and show- 
ing everywhere the unmistakable proof of 
thrift and prodigious effort. With the 
Wasatch Mountains stretching away to 
north and south at its eastern edge, this 
Zion of the Saints formed a garden spot 
in a panorama where every color of a 
gorgeous rainbow had been daubed by 
the Master Hand upon the cliffs. 

“A fellow wouldn’t’ve believed it!” 
cried the lad. 

Still marveling at the sight, he turned 
presently to aid Zeke in building a shel- 
tered fire. This being started, they took 
turn about in sleeping till the sun, in a 
blaze of red, sank down beyond the rim 
of the desert in the west. Not until the 
purple mists of twilight changed to soft 
ebony, and the cerise chasms were fad- 
ing into the shadows, did Zeke lead the 
way down the mountainside. 

Several hours were consumed before 
they reached the outskirts of the settle- 
ment. Here Zeke left the boy in a gully. 
Though a log farmhouse was close by, 
and cows were contentedly grazing not 
far from him, more hours seemed to drag 
on before-the boy’s companion returned. 

Buck could hardly restrain a yell of 
delight when he saw the man. Zeke was 
riding a saddled horse and leading an- 
cther. He was also equipped with well- > 
filled saddlebags, a short Hawkins heavy- 
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game rifle, of large bore, and a “Purdy 
Express Train” gun, with a much longer 
barrel. 

“My oldest brother gave me the Haw- 
kins and one horse,” was his explanation. 
“Had to borrow the others.” 

“Oh, glory be, who cares? Le’s go, is 
what I say!” cried Buck between vora- 
cious bites of a sandwich. 

“Wait!” Zeke admonished. He seemed 
to be pondering over something, and was 
strangely hesitant for a man in his posi- 
tion. “I had a little talk with my broth- 
er’s first wife, when he was getting the 
horse,’ he said presently. “Son, that 
Major Busbee’s son and his wife were 
killed!” 

“You mean down Mountain Meadows 
way?” gasped Buck. 

“Between Parowan and Cedar City, 
she said—cowboys and all. It was laid 


to Piutes. But the baby——” 

“Ves?” 

“The baby was spared!” Zeke said 
portentously. 

“Eb Snow!” cried Buck through 


clenched teeth. 

“Well, I wouldn’t take three guesses. 
Meantime, I know now where that baby 
is!” 

Buck licked at his lips. 

“Well, an’ what do you want to do?” 
he asked huskily. 

“Pm waitin’ first to see what you want 


todo. She’s some distance north of here. 


If we try to get her, it means we'll have 
to hole up to-night in the mountains and 
work back to-morrow night. Too late to 
try it now—to-night.” 

The lad’s lungs filled slowly. Why, he 
asked himself, should he agree to risk a 
whole day’s delay for the sake of a little 
“half Mormon?” 

Adding a girl of but three years to the 
party meant another mouth to feed and 
a serious encumbrance if pursued or sur- 
rounded in the mountain passes. That 
was one phase of the situation; the other 
brought Gregory’s kind face before him. 
Where would he have been but for that 
Mormon? And she was such a little, 
little girl. His chin came up. His long 
lashes were dampened with the first rush 
of his instinctively generous and. selfless 
reaction, = 
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“Why, suhtinly we'll git her!” he de- 
cided. 

Zeke’s eyes glistened like sapphires in 
the darkness. “Pard,” ‘he said, “put her 
there!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GIANTESS. 


T a point to the north of, and within 
a few miles distant from, Temple 
Square, there lies the entrance to one of 
the numerous cafions which slash into the 
western slopes of the Wasatch Mountains. 

In the year of ’57, a brook raced mer- 
rily over the rocks of one of the fissures 
of this cañon, and wended its chuckling, 
gurgling way through the chasm to. the 
entrance, and thence down across the 
great swelling rise of ground which 
formed the approach. This spot was a 
fertile mountain meadow, with sheep and 
cattle grazing in fenced pastures near the 
cafion mouth, and a trig log cabin, located 
close to the entrance and under the lee 
of the towering right-hand wall. 

At about eight o’clock on the evening 
following their acquisition of horses and 
rifles, Buck and Zeke found themselves 
near this cabin. It was the home of a 
Mormon named Leward; and it was here, 
Zeke had said, that they would find the 
baby Matilda. 

The two had intended to approach the 
cabin directly. According to the meager 
information given Zeke by his sister-in- 
law, Leward was not at home, having 
been called into service. The baby had 
been brought to the elder Mrs. Leward, 
by order, from some one in authority, 
Zeke had been informed. In all likeli- 
hood it was the intention to rear the child 
in the Mormon faith. 

Beyond this he knew little, save that 
the eldest of Leward’s three wives was a 
rough-spoken giantess. He was in igno- 
rance of her attitude toward the child, 
and he did not know whether or not she 
would resist their attempt to take her. 
Despite this, Zeke proposed to put the 
matter to the test by direct methods. 

Riding up the slope with this intention, 
they had reached the top when they were 
suddenly checked. 

A dog shattered the stillness with a 
savage succession of barks. At the same 
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instant Buck’s heart lost a full beat; for, 
‘even in the uproar, his quick ear caught 
from the little rocky ford below them the 
sound of many horses’ feet. And they 
were barely hidden in the shadow of the 
near-by stable when a hinged wooden 
window opened in the cabin, and in it 
stood framed the form of a big woman, 
armed with a heavy game rifle. 

“What did yuh see thar, Rover?” she 
inquired in a raucous voice, hoarsened by 
much weeping. “Oh, I see—some one 
thar below! Shet up, you Rover—shet 
yore durned mouth!” 

Ceasing to tug against his chain, the 
dog subsided, while for a second Buck 
gazed in utter fascination at the woman 
with the deep voice. Another woman 
held a candle behind her, and in its flick- 
ering rays the boy saw depicted the most 
strongly marked feminine countenance of 
his experience. It was massive and 
craggy; the blazing eyes were shadowed 
by thick black eyebrows; and, though na- 
ture had bestowed upon this woman of 
forty a mass of black tresses, now neatly 
coifed and meriting a high compliment, it 
had also placed upon her upper lip a 
faint, dark mustache. 

“Is that Mrs. Leward?” he whispered. 

“That’s the first wife, yes. Sit tight 
now. We may have to ride through these 
fellows.” 

His teeth chattering with cold and ex- 
citement, the lad nodded. So, with rifle 
ready, he sat-there till the horsemen came 
up. 

“Danites!” he almost gasped aloud. 
For there were eight men, all mounted 
and masked, while in their midst sat a 
ninth, upon the back of a mule. This 
man’s arms were tied behind his back, 
and a sack covered his head. 

The broad-shouldered, mannish woman 
in the window aperture kept silence, as 
the dark figures halted. But in a flash 
Buck’s nerves tightened, and his finger 
crooked against his trigger. For there 
was that in the air which was like the 
distant tolling of a death bell. The very 
manner in which the dauntless woman 
held her rifle toward the masked riders 
_ made her hatred plain. When she spoke 

to the leader, Buck barely controlled his 
start. - 
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“Well, Bill Hickman?” she snarled, as 
the leader dismounted. 


D all his life, amid rough surroundings 
and in the midst of tragedy, Buck had 
never heard such tones.. They were 
venomous, deadly, . terrible. They 
thrummed like the coarse, heavy notes 
of a bass viol, expressing the accumu- 
lated bitterness. and loathing of a strong 
character which had been ‘plunged into 
the depths of agony, grief and despair. 

“Is that any way to greet ary man—- 
even when you don’t know the man?” 
growled the masked bandit. 

“Oh, I know you and all yore kind, 
Bill Hickman!” the woman retorted. Her 
hatred blazed forth like the blast of heat 
from the door of a roaring furnace. “Say 
what you’ve got to say, an’ mouty quick, 
afore I go on the prod!” she added. 

“Waal, now, sister, better wait a min-» 


ute. All we want is that girl kid you 
got here.” 

“Thought so. Waal, you ain’t goin’ 
to git her.” 


One of the mounted men cursed under 
his breath, but the leader held up his 
hand. Again he addressed Mrs. Leward, 
with his mask bellying oddly in the faint 
candlelight. 

“What’s that kid to you, anyways? ~ 
She ain’t yores. Besides, she’s a gen- 
tile.” 

“T know exactly who she is, Bill Hick- 
man. I done found out most of it.” 

Again there came the sound of an un- 


easy murmur in the midst of the band. —- 


The captain stilled it angrily. 

“Maybe you know more than is good 
fer yuh!” he snarled. “You open that 
door, afore I plug yuh!” 

“Ves, yes!” pleaded a frightened femi- 
nine voice behind the giantess. “Let 
them have her. They’ll—er—you know 
what they'll do.” 

“Yes, I know what they’ll set out to 
do!” cried the baby’s defender, in stri- 
dent, ringing tones. “May God send 


their souls to everlasting hell, the whole — 
-of them! 


Don’t I know nothin’ would 
be too bad for Mountain Meadows mur- 
derers?” : 
The leader’s intake of breath was so 
sharp that it whistled in his is neste F 3 
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age and tense, he leaned menacingly to- 
ward the woman. 

“What do you know?” he hissed sibi- 
lantly. 

“Don’t you move nary a foot nearer, 
Bill Hickman, or I’ll scatter yore rotten 
heart all over the mountingside!” she 
threatened. Her voice was now as hoarse 
as the croak of a raven. “What do I 
know? All about Mountain Meadows. 
How John Lee hired them Piutes to go 
with him an’ a few from Cedar City. 
How they fired from ambush on that 
Arkansas camp, just after break o’ day, 
the mornin’ ọ September 7th.” 

“Look here, woman——” 

“Don’t ‘woman’ me. I tell yuh I know. 
I know how them Arkansans pushed their 
wagons together nigh the creek, an’, even 
though they lost most a score, kilt an’ 
wounded, the first fire, they fit off nigh 
onto four hundred Indians—an’ Mor- 
mons disguised as Jndians—for four days. 
Then I know how Lee saw it wasn’t goin’ 
to go, and how he sent word to that 
Nauvoo Legion Company up Cedar an’ 
Parowan way. Yes, to help the Injuns 
murder whites!” 

The bandit Danite leader cursed. 

. “Go on!” he suggested menacingly. 
“Tet’s see what other crazy idees you got, 
woman.” 

“Crazy, eh? TIl tell you some o’ the 
names—lIke Haight, president o’ the stake 
at Cedar; Cunnel Bill Dame, bishop © 
Parowan; and Major jack Higbee, too.” 

She glared defiantly at them. “Right 
near Jake Hamblin’s ranch, it was!” she 
went on. “It was Bill Bateman them 
Mormons sent with a flag o’ truce—yes, 
to fool them pore Arkansans!” 

A heavy hand seemed to have been 
laid on her masked listeners. Their 
breathing became audible—the breathing 
of men temporarily chained by a surge 
of rage, terror and dismay. 

“Then,” she charged tensely, “them 
Arkansans helt up a little girl in white, 
in answer.” 

A sob shook the woman’s great bony 
frame. 

“Ah, God!” she wailed. “I kin see 
that little girl now! I kin see how thank- 
_ ful them pore Arkansas men an’ wimmen 
an’ children felt when they thought white 
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men was comin’ to their rescue. They 
thought they’d been fightin’ only Injuns 
and——_” 

“Well, they had!” roared the captain. 
“Tt was Injuns did the whole g 

“Thats a lie, Bill Hickman! John 
Lee went into the corral o’ them: Arkan- 
sans an’ talked to a man named Hamil- 
ton. Told them people the Mormon 
milishy would save them from the Piutes, 
only they was to turn over all their guns 
so as not to make the Injuns any madder. 
Lee says that otherwise they couldn’t 
hold them Injuns back. Them pore peo- 
ple hadn’t hardly no amminishun left, 
an’ so many children wounded an’ all, 
why they agreed. Thazt’s what happened. 
Bill Hickman.” 

“Its a lie, by 

“Hits God’s truth. Want me to tell 
you how them women an’ children 
marched out ahaid, and then the men, 
an’ then the wounded layin’ helpless in 
the wagons? ‘There was the Mormon 
milishy on one side, and the Piutes 
waitin’ in ambush. Oh, I kin see them 
Arkansans cheerin’ the Mormons they 
thought was rescuin’ ’em! Then Higbee 
give the word, an’ the milishy shot them 
helpless Arkansas men down in cold 
blood! Shot ’em down, T tell you, while 
the Injuns came out screechin’ after them 
sobbin’ wimmin an’ children. IJ——-” 

“You needn’t go no further!” the 
Danite chief warned thickly. “I see one 
thing: You think this kid is one of the 
seventeen under seven that was spared, 
eh?” 

“No, I don’t. But I know the littul 
innocent lamb’s folks was kilt by a bunch 
right afterward. There was, anyways, 
three white devils painted up like Injuns 
among the Piutes that did it, too.” 

A gasp broke from one of the riders. 

“What white men?” 

“Ef I was shore, I’d spit their names 
out, don’t fear!” 

“By the Lord!” yelled the leader. 
“There’s only one man would have told 
you that story, and that’s” 

“My . boy!” screamed the tragic 
woman, with a broken sob. Her face 
contorted piteously, and another sob 
shook her from head to foot. ‘“He’s— 
he’s out thar where you cain’t harm him 


” 
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no more, pore boy—out thar where I 
shoveled him under, my own se’f. An 
me to blame for it—me, the pore fool, 
who nursed him at this breast an’ taught 
him to obey orders from them above him, 
like they was God. I was a pore, ig- 
norant woman what couldn’t read or 
write, hardly; but I tell you God wrote 
hit out all plain fer me this day.” 

“You mean he told you to kill yore 
own son?” 

“Kill my son? Shore he went into 
that Mountain Meadows thing under or- 
ders from Dame, and then came home 
here an’ went ravin’ crazy, a-listenin’ to 
them screams. He went crazy and shot 
hisself.” 

Here her voice broke again. “He were 
my only child!” she shouted hoarsely. 


“It’s God’s judgment on me, it is. But 
you don’t git this girl baby.” 

“Why not?” 

“Stand fast, thar! No tricks! Why? 


Because she’s got a grandpap that’s a 
major in Sam’s army. Because yore 
a-scared they'll break through and are 
thinkin’ now maybe you’d better cut her 
throat or lose her among the Injuns, so’s 
there won’t be any explainin’ to do.” 

Rising then to her full height, she 
shouted: “But as God sees me now, you 
cain’t take her ‘less it’s over my daid 
body!” 

A tense instant followed, in which not 
a man among them moved under the 
menace of that long, black rifle. It en- 
dured but a few seconds. Cold, merciless 
rage filled Buck’s veins with ice, and he 
had raised his rifle, intending to fire, 
when one of Leward’s younger wives 
came running lightly around the corner 
of the cabin. She had taken advantage 
of the older wife’s position and had 
sneaked out of the rear door with Matilda 
in her arms. 

“Take her and spare us!” she screamed 
excitedly. 

This was the spark to the magazine. 
The Danite leader lurched to one side, 
and the giantess pulled trigger in the 
same instant. The roar of the heavy 
piece reéchoed thunderingly up and down 
the eerie cafion. The bullet sped past 
Hickman and struck another masked 
horseman. He clutched his middle, 


“bullets told. 
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coughed hoarsely, and pitched to the 
ground. 

The Danite captain answered the shot, 
as did another mounted man. Their aim 
was marred by the startled horses. Only 
one bullet struck Mrs, Leward, and this 
in the left forearm. Simultaneously 
Buck and Zeke fired. Though their 
horses were plunging nervously in the 
uproar at least one shot told; for another 
masked rider screamed and toppled out 
of his saddle. Before this man struck 
the ground, Zeke split the heavens with 
a terrifying cry and charged into the 
Danites, like a madman. He clubbed at 
them with the strength of a giant, while 
Buck followed, discharging Gregory’s 
pistol. 

The Danites were thrown into panic. 
The leader leaped for his horse, while the 
others spurred down the slope. Despite 
her wound, Mrs. Leward seized a -six- 
barreled pistol and emptied it at the flee- 
ing men, while some of the riders fired 
back at the house. But only one of their 
The woman who had 
brought out Matilda now dropped her, to 
run back around the rear of the house; 
but a slug sped through the window, 
passed the giantess without touching her, 
and killed the younger wife, as she en- 
tered from the 1ear. 

Thus the tables were temporarily re- 
versed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TEN FEET ACROSS. 


T once Mrs. Leward unbarred the 

door and ran out to scoop up the 
baby. The child had not uttered a sound, 
though her eyes were wide with fright. 
Clutching the little girl to her breast with 
one brawny arm, the giantess turned to 
Zeke. 

“Zeke Harding!” she marveled. 
“Shore, the days of mericles ain’t past. 
But come in—come in, afore those devils 
come back.” 

Spurring round the house, the two tied 
their horses and entered. Mrs, Leward 
had already covered the dead wife with a 
blanket and was busily engaged reloading 
her rifle. She scoffed at her flesh wound, 
but submitted when the third wife, who 


- answered to the name of Belle, insisted 
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on binding it up. And, while she was 
thus engaged, and Harding and Buck 

hurriedly finished reloading the weapons, 

Zeke told the astonished women their 

story. 

“Shore, an’ ef Pd knowed where you 
were,” she assured them, “I’d have 
brought her to you, pore littul lamb.” 
And, as she caught the child up again, 
for one brief caress, Buck was amazed. 
Ugly? In that instant he saw her face 
transfigured with a pathetic, yearning 
tenderness and thought her beautiful. 

“Ves,” she rushed. on, “I’d’ve brought 
her, though [’d’ve hated like all get-out 
to part from this pore lamb, whose 
mother, I think, was killed by mistake. 
Now, maybe I won't have io.” 

With the words she was striding into a 
bedroom, jerking at her skirts. “Belle,” 

‘she roared, “you hurry and throw to- 
gether all the snacks there is handy. An’ 
you, Zeke, ef you won’t mind saddlin’ fer 
mea? 

“You mean you're going with us?” was 
Zeke’s incredulous shout. 

“Waal, now, where would I go? No 
time to talk. O’ course Pm a-goin’. 
They'll be back here when they git help.” 

With a delighted cry, Zeke ran out to 
saddle the horse, while Buck watched at 
the window for returning Danites. His 
own heart reéchoed™Zeke’s shout. Though 
neither had spoken, both understood the 
situation.. For they could not have left 
this courageous woman to be murdered 
by her enemies had she decided to remain. 
He had no doubt she would prove far 
more reliable and capable on the trail 
than many a man. 

Thinking thus, but keeping ever on the 
alert, he presently heard a sound on the 
rocky path. Some one was running to- 
ward them. But when he challenged, 
and Mrs. Leward, attired now in man’s 

_ clothing, came running out, a muffled cry 
filled him with amazement and fresh de- 
light. With his arms bound, and his 
head still covered by the sack, the pris- 
oner had thrown himself from the led 

mule in the stampede. He it was return- 
ing. Buck recognized the voice of the 
old Mormon, Gregory, who had given 
them their liberty. 

“J decided that I wouldn’t lie about 
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it,” Gregory panted. “I was put under 
arrest and then told I was to go home 
and await orders. That’s all I know. 
To-night they came and got me.” 

“Was Eb Snow with them?” 
queried excitedly. 

“I don’t know. They didn’t say, my 
son. But if there’s a horse, Pll go with 
you.” 

“A horse an’ saddle an’ another gun, 
too!” said Mrs. Leward. “Run to the 
stable. But yore folks x 

“Madam, I never had but one wife, and 
she died last spring. I was at my son- 
in-law’s house.” 

Then Gregory ran out to secure his 
mount. 


Buck 


ITHIN a few minutes the horses 

were saddled, food put in the sad- 
dlebags, buffalo robes rolled and strapped 
to the cantles, and the baby bundled in a 
deerskin paque. After the hurried collec- 
tion of a few light utensils, they were 
ready to go. Thereupon the woman 
Belle, with tears streaming down her face, 
astounded Buck by kissing the giantess 
good-by. 

“T don’t blame you a mite!” she cried.’ 
“PI run to the Harriman’s. I can’t stay 
here alone—with her dead in there. Ti 
I see them—yes, I will—Ill say you 
went the other way.” 

One thing only remained to be done. 
They examined the dead Danites, but 
found that neither man was Eb Snow. 
Then they were off down the slope, with 
Mrs. Leward carrying the baby, despite 
her wounded arm. 

They had barely turned to the north 
when the anticipated pursuit developed. 
The masked riders were returning with 
reénforcements. A command to halt 
rang out in their rear; and when they 
put spurs to their horses, red flames split 
the darkness, and a bullet whined past 
their heads. 

“Ride!” yelled Zeke. “We can make 
a stand in Crooked Gulch if we can get 
there!” 

They flew along now behind Zeke, 
with the bellies of their mounts skimming 
close to the ground. Bullets shrieked and 
thrummed overhead; others struck with a 
vicious spat against the rocks and rico- 
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cheted off into the night with a hideous 
wail; and ever as they rode they heard 
the fierce yells of their pursuers. These 
yells told them that Indians were with 
the enemy, and this fact served to in- 
crease their speed. So they lashed the 
horses forward recklessly, while the wind 
roared in their ears and beat the rim 
of their hats down over their eyes and 
noses. 

Now a horse’s iron-shod foot struck a 
rock with a bell-toned clang, and sparks 
flew off into the night. Now a mount 
stumbled and was saved from falling by 
a firm upward pull on the reins. They 
were risking not only the flying bullets, 
but were in constant peril of falls which 
would spill the riders in a heap. 

Half Mormon or not, that dark-eyed 
baby girl, with her troubled, frightened 
stare, So fresh from a tragedy closely re- 
sembling his own source of grief, tugged 
mightily then at Buck’s heartstrings. 
Zeke he had come to love with a deep 
and abiding affection; while the rugged 
giantess atid the bearded Gregory ap- 
pealed to him as brave, but pathetic, vic- 
tims of tragic circumstances brought 
about by honest and sincere convictions. 
And suddenly he reacted to an irresistible 
impulse. He reined in, dropped behind, 
and commenced firing back with his six- 
barreled pistol. 

“My soul, boy!” Zeke yelled, turning 
back toward him. “Ride that bronc! 
You want to get yours?” 

“Aw, this hoss is faster than the rest!” 
Buck panted, spurring on again. “TI jest 
thought I’d hold ’em up a little.” 

But Zeke and the others understood. 
The boy had checked the Danites mo- 
mentarily. This enabled the fugitives to 
spur forward and reach the protecting 
rocks of the narrow Crooked Cañon. 

“I won’t forget it in a minute!” Mrs. 
Leward huskily promised, as they came 
to a trot in the chasm. 

Zeke and Gregory fell back here tem- 
porarily, turning their horses over to 

‘Buck. Firing from behind rocks, they 
scattered the Danites once more, and 
then came running back. 
get around up top in the dark,’ Zeke 
gasped. “We’ll get a start on ’em now. 
Follow me.” 


‘into his arms. 


“They can’t 
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T ROTTING ahead, he suddenly turned 

to the right in a fissure, that rose 
rapidly at a tangent .toward the starlit 
sky. 

“They’ll never think we’d dare go this 
way,” he explained. “They’ll go up the 
chasm.” x 

“Boy,” said Mrs. Leward, “I wouldn’t 
’a’ dared it myself. But go on!” 

“What’s ahaid?” Buck queried excit- 
edly. 

“There’s a branch of Crooked Gulch. 
Boy, it’s from ten to thuhty feet across 
—and nigh onto five hundred deep!” 

“And we jump it!” he gasped. 

“We shore do, or——” 

The incompleted sentence was finished 
ably enough by Buck’s imagination, and 
the actual test proved even more terrify- 
ing in prospect. 

Reaching the top unmolested, they 
paused at the brink of the dark chasm, 
while Zeke trotted vp and down in the 
starlight, searching for a suitable point 
from which to make the leap. He found 
a point where the walls were between nine 
and ten feet apart. Yet, while the sur- 
face appeared fairly smooth on both 
sides, there were small, jagged erosions 
here and there, which might cause the 
horses to stumble. 

Buck’s heart rose in his throat when 
Zeke quietly prepared for the first jump. 
He almost cried out to ask him to find 
some other way. However, he did not 
speak. The others were accepting the 
risk without a word. It was simply some- 
thing that had to be done. Therefore 
they were doing it. 

When Zeke’s broncho rose in his leap, 
Buck sought to aid him after the man- 
ner of a better pulling for his favorite 
horse. A lunge, a moment in mid-air, 
and Zeke was over safely. 

Next came the problem of the baby. 
It was settled quickly by Mrs. Leward. 

“Catch!” she called to Zeke, and, rais- 
ing the child on high, the powerful 
woman tossed Matilda over the chasm 
Zeke stumbled and fell, 
but the little girl was unhurt. 

A moment later Mrs. Leward made the 
leap, followed by Gregory. The latter’s 
horse stumbled when he landed on the 
opposite side, but Mrs. Leward grabbed 
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the bridle, and the terrified animal jerked 
his hind legs up over the brink and rolled 
on his side. Gregory was only slightly 
bruised by the fall. 

It was then Buck’s turn, and he faced 
the ordeal with a sinking sensation in 
the pit of the stomach. He was glad 
there was little light. His face was very 
pale. Galloping to the take-off, he was 
almost unseated and thrown over the 
brink when his horse refused to jump and 
whirled, instead. 

Again he tried it, and the horse re- 
fused a second time to leap. Then fresh 
terror smote him. Horsemen were heard 
scrambling up the trail by which they 
had mounted. The ruse had been dis- 
covered. 

“It’s do or die now!” cried Zeke im- 
ploringly. “Ride ’im there, ole pard!” 

“Come on, son, and God be with you!” 
called Gregory. 

“Tell him I'll come back over thar 
an’ throw the fool over, like I did my 
honey lamb, if he don’t get sense!” 
shouted the giantess. 

So the boy reined back and set out 
at the canter for the take-off. Whether 
or not Mrs. Leward’s threat had anything 
to do with it, the horse rose in a mag- 
nificent leap. The breath was sucked 
from Buck’s lungs, while he soared in the 
air over the fearsome depths below. A 
crash, and he had landed safely on the 
other side. 

Two minutes later found them work- 
ing down into a valley. Their pursuers 
had not reached the top of the up-com- 
ing trail. For the moment they were 
safe; but it had commenced to snow. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FRONTIER FUGITIVES. 


WHILE Buck’s party was in the moun- 
tains, Johnston was still en route 
{sum Leavenworth and not due to arrive 
until the third of November. Colonel St. 
George Cook, with his five hundred 
- dragoons, was not to come up until the 
nineteenth of November. Alexander, in 
the meantime, was without cavalry, with- 
out orders, and gifted with little initia- 
- tive. 
After Lot Smith’s raid, Alexander de- 
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cided to march to Fort Hall. He set out 
on the eleventh of October, while the 
snow was falling heavily. His baggage 
train was so long, and progress so slow, 
that the advance guard was in camp be- 
fore the rear guard started. Laughing, 
triumphant Mormons rode on the flanks, 
driving off one herd of seven hundred 
oxen on the third day. The grass was 
destroyed by fire, so the animals starved; - 
and then orders arrived by courier from 
Johnston to proceed to Fontenelle Creek, 
where grass was reported abundant. 

They had just arrived there when the 
Mormons ran off another herd of about 
five hundred oxen; whereupon Johnston, 
coming up, ordered another move, on the 
sixth of November, toward Fort Bridger. 
With the baggage train six miles long, 
the temperature dropping to sixteen below 
zero, animals freezing by the hundreds, 
little fuel save wild sage, cottonwood and 
willow, and little forage other than bark, 
it required this small force of infantry- 
men fifteen days to march the thirty-five 
miles to the burned site of Fort Bridger. 

By this time Echo Cafion was choked 
with snow, and the Mormons retired, 
leaving Johnston to go into winter quar- 
ters near Fort Bridger, in an encamp- 
ment of Sibley tents which he named 
Camp Scott. Here the troops lived on 
draft animals all winter. Then, when 
their force was increased in the spring to 
about six thousand men, and they were 
ready to fight, Buchanan pardoned the 
Mormons! 


D the interim, shortly after their leap 

over the chasm, the fugitives were 
forced to abandon further travel for the 
night, the trail being too dangerous for 
passage in the starlight. It grew colder 
and colder, and the early October snow 
continued to fall, while they huddled to- 
gether under the lee of a bluff, without 
fire or covering save the buffalo robes. 

At daybreak they were off again, after 
a breakfast of half frozen biscuits and 
cold bacon. It was still snowing; and 
when they reached the next cañon, the 
wind had risen and was whipping the 
white flakes through the chasm in blind- 
ing clouds. 

Whirlpools formed, 


emptying their 
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lungs in the vacuum; and these were fol- 
lowed by vicious, deafening inrushes of 
air which flung snow over them in sheets 
and threatened to beat them to the 
ground. Sleet stung their eyelids and 
froze upon their cheeks. Frequently they 
gasped painfully for breath. And even 
when the wind died away, the air was 
filled with a semifrozen fog which blotted 
out the trail and forced them into a cave. 
They dared not continue for fear of fall- 
ing over a precipice. 

Here they built their first fire of cot- 
tonwood and scrub oak. It was a smoky 
fire of green, damp wood, which threw 
out barely sufficient heat to dry their 
steaming clothing and kept them cough- 
ing in the choking smoke. Nor did this 
constitute the only source of discomfort. 
Their heels itched maddeningly from 
chilblains, and their frostbitten cheeks 
burned excruciatingly with the return of 
circulation in the affected parts. They 
were frequently busy rubbing frozen spots 
with snow. 

When the sun and breeze combined to 
dispel the fog on that first afternoon, 
they set out once more. All realized 
that they must press forward; for, while 
the temperature rose measurably, another 
drop, with an accompanying blizzard, 
might mean the end. 

“Do or die!” was the cry which sent 
them forward. 

Repeatedly forced to abandon the 
broader cañon bottoms, where Mormons 
were sighted, driving stolen mules and 
oxen, they mounted the slopes and took 
perilous Indian trails which led them 
around the bases of naked spires and 
down the sides of great yawning chasms. 

Ofttimes these cafon-wall trails were 
only a few feet in width. Buck could 
often touch a towering cliff with his left 
hand and dangle his right over the outer 
edge of the path. He could then look 
almost directly down to rocks a full thou- 
sand feet below. With the snow on the 
-rocks and blinding gusts sweeping up 
from the gorges, it was extremely difficult 
for the horses to keep their feet on these 
dizzy ledge trails. 

- They were forced frequently to climb 
afoot, slipping back one for every two 
feet gained, while the snorting animals 
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buck-jumped ahead of them. Again they 
were able to go forward only by seizing 
the horses’ tails. And at night, when the 
animals had been blanketed with buffalo 
robes and had finished browsing on half- 
frozen bunch grass and shrub bark, the 
party found but one way to keep warm. 
When the hobbled horses laid down and 
had warmed the ground beneath, the ani- 
mals were ordered to move over a little. 
This they did with many groans, while 
their riders snuggled in next the bellies, 
placing their heads between the animals’ 
forelegs and their feet between the warm 
thighs. Both animals and human beings 
benefited thus from the exchange of body 
heat. : 

Yet, through it all, Buck gained some- 
thing he would not have exchanged for 
gold. He heard not a word of complaint. 
He saw human nature at its simplest and 
best. Never would he forget the picture 
of the giantess alone, swinging an ax like 
a man, gazing off over the notched hori- 
zon for signs of approaching Indians, or 
trudging sturdily up the trail, with her 
long gun on one arm and the baby Ma- 
tilda on the other. Never would he for- 
get the picture of her crooning over that 
little, black-eyed girl, keeping the child 
warm and snug against that broad, swell- 
ing breast, while the snow and frost set- 
tled upon Ma Leward’s bushy eyebrows, 
and her heavy breathing left a trail of 
fog in her wake. 

“From thet ole battered felt hat to her 
dog-gone ole-man’s boots, I’ll say she’s a 
man!” Buck declared fervently to Zeke. 
And he included them all in a warm 
glance. “Ef the Injuns do get us,” he 
added impulsively, “I kin die, anyway, 
thinkin’ I’ve knowed some of the nicest 
folks in this yere world.” 

“Bless yore heart!” cried Mrs. Le- 
ward. “You air a sweet honey lamb, 
but you keep thet muffler aroun’ yore- 
ears now, like I done tole you, or TIl 
take a stick to yuh. You hear me?” 

So they trekked on, and on the fourth 
day, when their meager supply of grain 
had been exhausted, the end seemed near. 
They were without water save that from 
melted snow. No game had been sighted 
to replenish their meager ration stock. 
The horses were growing weak on their 


. 
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scanty browsing. And, though they had 
won through to the broad table-lands, 
Camp Winfield was still thirty miles 
away. 

Then Mrs. Leward horrified them with 
acry. Pointing back over the expanse of 
white showing there in the morning sun, 
she indicated a pass in the cordon of up- 
flung cliffs and peaks jutting high against 
the western sky. 

“Tnjuns!” she exclaimed. 


\WITROUT a word further the party 
turned and pressed forward at a gal- 
lop to a knoll which Zeke pointed out. 
It, at least, afforded a fair field of fire 
on all sides. The Indians were still two 
miles or more away, but the ponies of the 
savages appeared fresh, while three of 
their own mounts were near exhaustion. 
“Better to take the best position than 
try to run!” Zeke decided. “We’ll shoot 
these cayuses for breastworks.” 

“That Roman-nosed bronc of Buck’s is 
tough yit!” Mrs. Leward declared. 
“Buck, -you’re light, too. You ride with 
this baby!” 

“Right!” Zeke approved, as he shot his 
horse. “To Winfield for help.” 

“I don’t wanta leave yuh!” Buck pro- 
tested brokenly. “I wanta he’p fight.” 


“Go on!” roared Mrs. Leward. “Take 
this baby!” 
“No! They need me to he’p. You 


go—you’re a woman.” 

With one sweep of her brawny arm 
Mrs. Leward placed the mighty Papoose- 
born-a-man over one uplifted knee and 
struck him a half dozen resounding blows 
with the palm of her broad hand. With 
another sweep she reseated him in his 
saddle, kissed the baby hungrily, thrust 
her across Buck’s lap, and slapped his 
horse across the rump.. 

“I lay PH learn yuh to mind yore eld- 
ers!” she cried. And then, as he flew 
away, she screeched: “Ride like the wind 
for my lamb, you honeysuckle kid! Oh, 
Gawd, be good to my two pore babies— 
an’ Zeke, gimme the loan o’ thet hand- 
kerchief for one minnit till I blow my 
fool nose. Thar now—whar’s my rifle?” 

With these words, she shot down her 
horse and prepared to fight. 

As Buck started galloping over the 
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snow-covered ground to eastward, he sud- 
denly emitted a wild yell of delight. He 
had sighted a company of infantrymen 
mounted on mules. 

These infantrymen bounced awk- 
wardly, and painful expression distorted 
their red faces. They formed one of 
many detachments, out in an ineffectual 
attempt to capture guerrillas. Their sad- 
dies were slipping sidewise, or up on the 
mules’ withers; many of the galled ani- 
mals were pitching or sidling, and Buck 
had never sighted a more discomfited and 
awkward collection of “Ichabod Cranes.” 

Nevertheless, Buck cheered and then 
yelled again, when Rocky Moore came 
galloping forward. That dragoon had 
come on with Johnston’s courier and had _ 
been pressed into service to transform 
“doughboys” into cavalrymen. 

“Tt’s one good turn we did, even if we 
never ketch a Mormon!” yelled Rocky, 
when he had heard Buck’s story. “Here’s 
my canteen. Take a little drink. Take 
two little drinks. But, oh, I forgot to 
tell you. Dan shot that Smiler, first off 
—soon as he heard you’d been taken, 
Buck. Called him out on general prin- 
ciples and beat him to the draw. But 
The Smiler didn’t die—damn it!” 

Buck heard him as one in a dream. 
Rocky’s task in making cavalrymen had 
been a hopeless one in so short a time; 
but when Ma Leward came forward, with 
tears of gratitude and relief running down 
her cheeks, and the men crowded round, 
cheering huskily, the boy could have 
hugged them all. 

Thus they won through; and, apropos 
of this, it may be remarked that the gun- 
throwing “bad men” of the West usually 
dramatized themselves. Such people as 
these dramatized the frontier. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RED CLOUD’S DEFEAT. 


[FADING up from Fort Laramie, 

along the Powder River and north- 
ward into the Bighorn country, there ran 
in the year of 67 a route called the 
Bozeman Trail. For gold had been dis- 
covered in Montana, while the Civil War 
was being fought; and, despite the treaty 
of 751, this trail had been blazed by 
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prospectors through the hunting grounds 
legitimately owned by the Sioux, the 
Arapahoes, and the Northern Cheyennes. 
As the Indians quite naturally fought bit- 
terly against this, there had been built 
on the Powder River in ’65 a post called 
Fort Reno. 

A year later Colonel Carrington fol- 
lowed it with two other posts to north- 
ward. One was Fort Phil Kearny, in the 
Bighorn Ridges, and the other C. F. 
Smith, still farther north, in the Montana 
country. 

When therefore Buck Hilton left Fort 
Phil Kearny early on that August morn- 
ing, ten years after his escape from the 
Mormons, these three posts had become 
synonyms for frontier privations and 
hardships. The Ogallala Sioux, under the 
young chieftain Red Cloud, and the Brule 
Sioux, under Spotted Tail, had joined 


with Rose-dawn’s father and the Hunk- “ 


papas to keep the two northern forts and 
their inadequately supplied infantry gar- 
risons in an almost constant state of 
siege. The country at large was still talk- 
ing about the killing of Fetterman’s sor- 
teving infantry force of seventy-eight 
men, near Phil Kearny, in the preceding 
December. 

“So, Blacky,” Buck drawled to his 
sleek horse, “you'll probably get a chanct 
to step some again, ole-timer. Heah me, 
yuh son of a gun?” 

Blacky whinnied, but did not increase 
his gait. He had come northward some 
two hundred and sixty miles from a tem- 
porary cavalry camp near the new ‘city 
of Cheyenne, and must now retrace his 
steps over the same route, and he was 
quite well aware of it. He had the honor 
of carrying Colonel Busbee’s pet dispatch 
rider; for Buck, now wearing the blue 
_ uniform, had transferred to that officer’s 
regiment some months before, after serv- 
ice as an enlisted scout in the West dur- 
ing the greater part of the Civil War. 

Narrow of hip and wide of shoulder, 
the tall youth sat flat in his McClellan 
saddle, taking the jar of the trot with 
the ease of a supple horseman. There 
was about him the air of a man who could 
` run and land standing on the back of a 
cantering horse. Humor and daring were 
marked strongly in his countenance. 
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And, as he drank deep of the pine-spiced 
mountain air, he chuckled aloud and 
looked over at Piney Island, some five 
miles from the post. 

“I told that dog-gone kid, Tuesday 
Knight, Pd bring him out a plug © 
chewin’ on the way back,” he informed 
Blacky, nodding at the distant spot, 
where a detail of infantrymen were 
guarding civilian woodcutters. These 
were supplying the post with fuel. “And 
him swore off once, too!” he continued. 
“Well, it’s out of our way, but we’ll go, 
eh, Blacky?” 

To this the horse responded with a 
wiggle of his pointed ears, and Buck again 
chuckled. ‘Yuh needn’t act so wise,” he 
declared. He leaned forward and ran 
an affectionate arm up under the glossy 
black mane. “I suppose yuh think you’d 
a-jumped that cañon with fwo o’ us on 
your back, eh?” Whereupon he fell into 
reverie, thinking back over the events 
which had come to pass since Ma Leward 
had been engaged by the colonel as Ma- 
tilda’s nurse for life. 

“Reckon Ma was glad to get back from 
the East to Matilda’s Texas ranch,” he 
mused. “Fo’ yeahs with the colonel’s 
folks during the war didn’t fit well with 
her kind, I reckon.” 

Here his thoughts reverted to Eb Snow, 
whose father had died before Johnston’s 
troops occupied Salt Lake City in 758. 
No proof had ever been obtained against — 
the Mormon rancher for the Busbee 
murder. Neither had any indictments 
been secured against the guilty in the 
‘Mourttain Meadows affair, though the 
leaders were soon well known by repute. 
The Mormon juries simply refused to 
indict. 

The advance of the West during that 
decade had without. cessation gone on 
apace. Nothing could stop the prospec- 
tors. Their discoveries of precious met- 
als had set the country afire. Overland 
freighting had grown till ofttimes there 
passed one station in a single day no less 
than six hundred wagons. The pony-ex- 
press: riders, with Buck and Wild Bill 
Hickok and young Bill Cody among 
them, had electrified the country during 
the two seasons of 760 and ’61; and then 
had followed the completion of the first 
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telegraph system, flung with a magnifi- 
cent gesture across the virgin continent. 

“Only that ain’t a patch to what’s go- 
in’ on now, Blacky,” Buck murmured. 
“Hell is shore poppin’, high, wide an’ 
handsome.” 


OR now the Union Pacific was coming 
west from Omaha through Nebraska, 
and the Central Pacific eastward from 
San Francisco, planning eventually to 
link up at Promontory Point in Utah. 
The Kansas Pacific was also building 
westward through Kansas. So places like 
Cheyenne were agog with feverish activ- 
ity and frenzied speculation. Agitation 
had already been started toward the foun- 
dation of a new territory called Wyo- 
ming. Custer, Sherman, and other gen- 
erals were also in the West, erecting mili- 
tary posts, negotiating treaties, and at- 
tempting the formation of new Indian 
_ reservations. For most of the Western 
Indians were up in arms. 

Regardless of this, the Union Pacific 
was going steadily forward. Mammoth 
camps were being erected overnight in 
the midst of clamor and smoking guns. 
The ties were past Julesburg, and the 
Irish spikers declared that, despite the 
“Sooz, hell, or high water,” they would 
reach Cheyenne by November. 

“Mighty funny how the wheels of the 
world turn,” Buck commented. ‘Gen- 
tiles an’ Mo’mons, Catholics an’ Protes- 
tants, Germans an’ Irish, chinks an’ Japs, 
Johnny Rebs an’ Yanks, an’ every other 
kind o’ enemy joinin’ together to build 
this heah railroad. Men get mighty for- 
givin’ when theah’s a dollar in sight, 
seems like.” And he snorted, as he 
thought of Eb Snow. 

The former Utah cattleman had. left 
the church two years before—rather than 
pay tithes, it was said—and was now en- 
gaged as a contractor on the Union Pa- 
cific, with The Smiler in his employ. The 
man also owned a saloon, dance hall, and 
store, which had been moved from Jules- 
burg to Cheyenne within the past week. 
In addition, the man had a finger in the 
Indian trade, and Buck was mortally cer- 
tain that it was not with friendly Indians 
alone. | i 

But the youth determinedly threw off 


the shade of gloom these thoughts engen- 
dered. 

“Shucks!” he exclaimed. ‘Somethin’ 
good comes out of everything; Blacky. 
Good ole Zeke, he made his strike in ’60, 
an’ takes Uncle Dan an’ Uncle Dave 
Gregory into partnership as freighters, 
an’ now that’s doomed, ’count o’ the 
railroad. But ain’t they got a fat gradin’ 
contract o’ their own? Shore! Well, 
then, get happy some, Black.” 

With this he grinned and took from 
his pocket a recent letter from Rose- 
dawn. Five years before this she had 
deliberately left her father to attend a 
mission school in Minnesota. Far from 
being converted, she had returned, some 
four months previous, to her people. 
While she deplored the fact that she 
must fight against him, she rejoiced over 
two things. Her English, she wrote, was 
a wonderful asset in dealing with dishon- 
est traders, who might cheat her people 
when selling them rifles and ammunition. 
It would also prove an asset when Buck 
doffed the uniform. She hoped then to 
tell him many thoughts in his own lan- 
guage. She wrote: 


I found a copy of a paper with that story 
about you. “The youth with the wintry smile 
and the flaming guns!” Did I not say my 
Papoose-born-a-man would carry his head 
like the bull elk, with antlers tossed on high? 


“Pd like to have that newspaper man 
by the neck!” Buck ejaculated, coloring 
vividly. ‘Cost me most a fortune in 
drinks, that did.” But he replaced the 
letter carefully and thought of his dis- 
charge to come within a few months. 

“And if she’s half as sweet as she was 
when I saw her last,” he reflected, “why 
——” Here his thoughts trailed off into 
a rosy cloud. Not quite decided, not 
quite sure of himself, Rose-dawn never- 
theless furnished a pleasant subject to 
ponder over. 

But, while engaged thus pleasantly, he 
suddenly chuckled at the memory of an- 
other letter. From Texas Matilda had 
written: 


Ma and F will visit the colonel soon, Later, 
when that country is opened up, I am going 
to move my cattle across the Red River to the 
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Wyoming hills. I have given this serious 
thought, and I have made up my mind. 


Not having seen Matilda for several 
years, this statement from a girl in her 
very early teens amused him. Yet he 
knew that others would come with their 
cattle, and that the destinies of his friends 
and enemies were linked with the move- 
ment which bade fair to roll like a relent- 
less juggernaut over the enraged Indians. 

“But that ain’t gettin’ ole Tuesday 
his tobacco,” he said aloud. And he 
Ghuckled. “I knowed that Tuesday’s 
swearin’ off wouldn’t last.” 

He saw in the distance a circle of 
wagon beds, dismounted from their car- 
riages, and within the circle soldiers loll- 
ing. To this he rode at once. Saluting 
Captain Powell, and dismounting, he 
faced the grinning Tuesday Knight. 

“Hello, ‘Wintry Smile,’” said that 
_ youth, sotto voce—and dodged the blow 
which Buck aimed at his cap. “How- 
ever,” Tuesday continued, “welcome to 
our village. Sorry we ain’t no entertain- 
ment to offer—kinda like to show my ap- 
preciation for bringin’ that tobacco——” 

But his sentence was cut short by the 
sound of firing in the near-by woods. 


RIOR to those shots, the surrounding 

hills and the area of isolation which 
they formed had been quiet, there in the 
white transparency. To the outward eye 
it was but another unfrequented West- 
ern solitude, over which vultures explor- 
ingly wheeled, and in which the sun shone 
soberly down on yellow slope and mourn- 
ing pine. Now, with dramatic sudden- 
ness, it emitted no less than three thou- 
sand Sioux warriors, under the command 
of Red Cloud. 

To meet these there were but twenty- 
eight men in the wagon-box corral. Four 
woodcutters succeeded in joining them, 
bringing the number to thirty-two. They 
were armed with the new Allen modifica- 
tion of the Springfield rifle and new Colt 
revolvers. They were also fortunate in 
having several rifles for each man and 
abundant ammunition. For protection, 
they had sandbags piled breast high 
within the wagon boxes and loopholes 
suitably arranged. But at least half the 
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Indians were carrying Winchesters, Spen- 
cer carbines, or old army muskets. 

Out of the grass and through the trees 
and over the ridges, Indians rode upon 
them, while from every bit of cover others 
poured a terrific fire between the charg- 
ing gaps. But Captain Powell met the 
situation coolly. When Buck had thrown 
Blacky, he was given several rifles and a 
poorer shot to load them for him. This 
rule was also applied to all other well- 
known shots in that small band. 

The fire which therefore ripped into 
that charging horde shattered and 
stunned it. The hard-shooting Spring- 
fields crashed bullets through three horses 
inarow. They fell in piles. Others got 
within fifty yards before falling or turn- 
ing,and at least three Indian ponies died 
with their forelegs in the wagon boxes. 
Dead warriors littered the ground in rows 
on all sides. And back like a recoiling 
wave fell the first attack, broken and 
reeling. 

While squaws came out on the hills 
and watched—and Buck knew Rose- 
dawn was there among them—the battle 
raged on anew. ‘The firing was almost 
continual. Buck’s later memories of the 
fight retained as high lights the remem- 
brance of the perspiration pouring from 
his cheek against the stocks of the pieces 
handed him, and how white seemed the 
teeth of the yelling Indians against the 
red war paint. He shot till his ears were 
deafened, shot till his hands were blis- 
tered by the gun barrels, shot till he was 
forced to remove his shirt and with it 
form a pad for his sorely aching shoul- 
der. 

“An’ a mean shame it has to be done, 
too,” he muttered once. Deliberately 
then he withheld fire when a splendid 
buck retrieved the dead body of a mate 
by means of a thong of deerskin attached 
to the ankle. 

That fight lasted till three o’clock, with 
two more desperate charges in a body. 
The wagon-box tops were shot to splin- 
ters. When the rescuing force from the 
post arrived with a howitzer, the defend- 
ers’ ammunition was nearly gone. Yet 
only two of the thirty-four had been 
killed, while Red Cloud had received a 
defeat with terrible cost. Captain Pow- 
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ell’s modest report included only the dead 
left upon the field; but the Sioux, who 
had retrieved the greater part, afterward 
admitted a loss of eleven hundred. 

Ascertaining that Blacky, lying hob- 
bled below the line of fire, had escaped 
injury, Buck looked at Tuesday Knight. 
He felt that he dare not move his right 
arm, lest it break off at that aching shoul- 
der. So, with his left, he produced the 
damp slab of tobacco which had brought 
him into this. 

“Heah’s yore plug, Tuesday,” said he. 
“Glad to accommodate yuh. Oh, yes!” 

The slightly dazed young Tuesday ral- 
lied. 

“Qh, to be sure, ole-timer,” he replied, 
in a voice as light and dry as air. He 
took the plug. “Well, slong. Drop in 


any time. Maybe next trip we'll show 
yuh a real parade.” 
“Oh, yes! Much obliged. But, Tues- 


day, while I ain’t gettin’ personal, TIl 
say this: The next time you swear off 
chewin’, for all me, you'll stay swore!” 


CHAPTER XX, 
ENTER MATILDA. 


[T was four days later that Buck met 

Matilda standing on the path close to 
his tent, in the camp near Cheyenne. She 
and Ma Leward had arrived from Texas 
only the day before. She was rather tall 
for her age—a slender and somewhat 
angular youngster of thirteen, with a dis- 
orderly, but luxuriant mass of blue-black 
hair. As she stood there confronting 
him, with one foot on top of the other, 
her.hands on the back of her hips, and a 
big hat hanging behind her back, one lock 
of that soft, wavy hair persisted in dan- 
gling down over her rather sharp and elo- 
quent nose. This she kept blowing up, 
as she calmly looked Buck over with her 
unblinking black eyes. 

“Well,” he said, with his inimitable 
smile, after an awkward pause, “you 
might say, ‘Hello!’ ” 

a the dark girl blinked very rap- 
idly. 
“I just knew it!” she cried. 

Buck started, for her deep, melodious 
voice was at least an octave lower than 
he had expected. 
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“Knew what?” he exclaimed. 

“Nice voice. Ab-so-lute-ly.” 

Buck’s smooth features acquired a new 
coat of tan, and he snorted; but she did 
not appear to notice. Instead, she con- 
tinued to look at him, her appraising eyes 
running over his six feet of superb phy- 
sique, with an expression of frank satis- 
faction. — 

“Well,” she said, with a little sigh, “I 
won’t have to worry—about your health, 
anyway.” And she blinked again. 
“Heard about your quickness on the 
draw,” she continued. “But I see you’re 
not tough—yet. Anyway, you can still 
blush.” > 

“Can I?” cried the youth, coloring viv- 
idly. 
“Exactly!” Matilda again blew up the 
loose hair. “I had grandfather on my 
mind,” she added, “Rocky Moore, too, 
and Sergeant Alberson; also, Sergeant 
Krueger. So I had to come. You know 
—to take care of them.” 

Buck laughed outright. It was his 
personal belief that any one of the four 
could blow all the dust off the parade 
ground with one snort. 

“So,” ‘she finished imperturbably, “I 
thought maybe I’d have you on my mind, 
too. But what do you think about this?” 

Not knowing whether to laugh or 
sneer at this amazing, nonchalant girl, 
who disconcerted him despite his added 
years, Buck, with color still heightened, 
glanced at a spot near by. Where Nature 
had once so calmly maintained her em- 
pire of lonesomeness, there was now 
erected a clamorous construction camp. 

Upon the bosom of the sun-baked 
earth, which Buck so dearly loved, were 
pitched tents to the number of hundreds, 
and above these tents rose smoke from 
many fires into the quiet blue sky. Be- 
tween the structures wended teams drag- 
ging heavy plows and scrapers, brought 
in from the outlying grade for repair. 
From their dirt-scoured blades and bot- 
toms the sun flashed blindingly, as from 
the surface of Roman shields; and where 
once the infinite earth and the infinite 
sky had combined to awe Rose-dawn and 


-Buck with an inspirational vista, there 


now resounded the clang of ringing an- 
vils. 
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No more would this spot be a Mecca 
for contemplative Indians or lone trav- 
elers with a penchant for abstract 
thoughts. No more would the smiling 
moon preside in tranquil benevolence 
over the slumberous prairies. The sym- 
phony of peace wrought by basking 
plains and sun-warmed mountains had 
been drowned ruthlessly by the discord 
and turmoil of seething action. ‘There 
were no Indians watching the changing 
clouds, nor any Indian maidens laughing 
in their games of plumb stone. 

Where the Indians and the bullwhack- 
ers of old had used for their table the 
warm ground, Buck now saw through the 
open sides of one great canvas structure 
bare wooden tables and crude benches, 
awaiting the noonday rush for steaming 
platters of coarse food. Near by was a 
long row of mangers, and over the man- 
gers dirty tarpaulins, and under the tar- 
paulins champing horses, facing each 
other in rows and tearing at their hay. 
Whips were cracking, as oxen drew up 
with prairie schooners to discharge loads 
of bolts, “fish plates,’ canned goods, 
baled hay, and the like. Cooks were 
busy peeling potatoes for the noon -meal; 
oxen were being butchered on the open 
prairie, while other men cut up buffalo 
quarters, their arms bare to the elbows. 
Everywhere brass-lunged straw bosses 
were adding to the rumble and roar of 
the congested camp with loud orders. As 
many as fifteen hundred teams worked 
on one fill, dragging slip and wheeled 
scrapers into the cut, filing on out to 
the dump, and returning in a long, end- 
less chain. 


Alt this Buck suffered his eye to take 
in with a sweep before he looked 

back again at Matilda to say, somewhat 
facetiously, and with a trace of mature 
condescension: 

“Well, she looks pretty good—some 
ways—Matilda.” 

“Looks good as what, for instance?” 

This halted Buck temporarily. His 
meager academic education had been 
gained from voracious reading of a few 
badly assorted books. Prior to the war, 
three different winters had been spent with 
Dan in the sod houses of the Pawnees, 
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under Bear-at-bay, and the buffalo-skin 
lodges of the Sioux, under Rain-in-the- 
face. So he had acquired a certain out- 
look and clung tenaciously to the plains- 
man’s creed. In his talks with Dan, be- 
side a glowing camp fire, he had more 
and more absorbed the color and the 
beauty of the mighty earth. Hence, while 
he was thrilled by the great movement, 
it also filled him with a certain wistful re- 
gret and awakened in him no desire to 
play a constructive part. He was still 
the reckless, footloose adventurer and ex- 
press rider in spirit. The growing West 
loomed in his eyes as a great theater im 
which untrammeled youth could solve the 
problems of existence in hazardous, but 
exciting callings. 

“Well, tell me this,” said Matilda, as 
he frowned a little and searched for 
words: “Are you going to work for Uncle 
Dan when you're discharged?” 

“No. They don’t need me, p’tic’lar,” 
he replied. “Figure to be an army scout. 
Kill buffaloes, too.” 

She nodded vigorously. 

“Thought so!” 

“Huh! What’s wrong with that?” he 
inquired. 

“Oh, nothing—in a way. But the buf- 
falo won’t last forever. Neither will the 
fighting. Besides’—she squinted again 
at her rebellious strand—“it’s not build- 
ing nor taking root at anything produc- 
tive.” 

“Well, anyway,” he asserted hotly, “no 
man don’t have to apologize for bein’ a 
scout or huntah—not, at least, to any 
—to any——” 

“Fresh kid,” she cut in, with a sudden, 
adorable smile. 

It was so radiant, so dazzling, that 
Buck was taken aback like a schooner 
coming up into the wind. And while he 
stood thus, she continued: “But you’re 
going to teach me, you know, to ride 
Roman and to hunt buffalo.” 

Buck’s nostrils arched and quivered. | 
“Riding Roman” means standing on the 
bare backs of two galloping horses, taking 
ditches, and what not. As for buffalo 
hunting—he was chased by Sioux, at 
least once, out of three times out! 

“Well,” he drawled, after an eloquent - 
snort, “you bring youah hobbyhorse 
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around. Yeah, about two o’clock next 
summer.” 

“Oh, no,” she returned. ‘Real horses! 
Leave it to me. I'll fix it.” 

Buck nearly jerked his hat from his 
red-bronze curls in his sudden start. “Do 
you mean the colonel will 

“Oh, I spoke to him last night. He 
swore frightfully, but that’s a detail. 
Well, good-by. You'll probably get an 
order in the morning.” 

Just then the colonel appeared, strid- 
ing across the parade ground. 

“Matilda!” he bellowed. “You come 
here!” 

“Oh, vurry well,” she responded and 
ran directly to him. Tucking his arm 
around her waist, she said: “Well, it’s all 


arranged.” 

_ “What?” the colonel thundered. 
“Didn’t I tell you last night? I said, 
‘Nel? ” 


Matilda pressed the colonel’s arm and 
looked pleadingly up at him. 

“No!” the colonel continued, when out 
of Buck’s hearing. “That buffalo hunt- 
ing is taboo. As for the other—I don’t 
want to humiliate that boy by making a 
nursemaid out of him. What’s more, he’s 
the best scout and rider I have. You 
think I can spare men like that?” 

Then the colonel dilated on Buck’s 
worth. He was doing scouting and hunt- 
ing for which such men as Bill Cody, 
“Big Bat,” and John Nelson were paid 
from one hundred and forty to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars a month. 

“Tf you think so well of him,” queried 
Matilda, looking away, “why hold him?” 

“Meaning I could discharge him and 
then hire him as a scout?” The colonel 
snorted. ‘‘Discipline—that’s why I don’t. 
He was a sergeant. Beat another ser- 
geant, so I reduced him and haven’t dis- 
charged him because——” 

“You're a soldier—just iron.” 

“Well, by thunder, I’m liable to dis- 
charge him, if you get gay.” 

“Making him a civilian scout?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Whereupon you’d have no authority 
to detail him as my instructor?” she 
asked, with eyes lowered. 

“Move to the head of the class, my 
dear.” 
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“Oh, vurry well,” she replied meekly. 

This Buck did not hear. He moved 
off, nevertheless, with his hat on three 
hairs, humming “Blue Bonny Blue.” 

“T guess that will hold that fresh egg 
for a month of Sundays!” he thought. 
With which he withdrew Rose-dawn’s let- 
ter and reread it for the tenth time. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CA DARN FRESH KID.” 


UT within the hour Buck was con- 

vinced that Matilda was utterly un- 
abashed by the colonel’s rebuff. He came 
within earshot of old Rocky Moore and 
the demure girl in time to hear the 
gnarled old veteran shout: 

“PII not tell the colonel you’d be safe 
with him to protect you! Want you 
should be kilt!” 

Still later he saw Matilda speaking to 
Sergeant Krueger and Sergeant Alber- 
son, and he heard Sergeant Krueger 
thunder: “Matilda, you git. Vot I told 
you, hangin’ der enlisted quarters aroun’? 
Vill ve efer make from you an oOfficer’s 
laty? Monkey drill? Monkey doodles, 
dot’s vot.” 

The four musketeers had presented an 
unbroken front; yet Buck frowned 
thoughtfully at Matilda’s departing back, 
and seized his first opportunity to see 
Ma. When he sighted Ma on the plank 
floor of the colonel’s improvised veranda, 


‘he grinned, as he noted that she had 


donned a suit of fringed deerskin, wore 
a pair of voluminous slippers, and was 
puffing contentedly at a corncob pipe. 
“My Lord!” she cried ecstatically. 
“Tt’s my honeysuckle kid growed up.” 
Whereupon she ran out, hugged him 
close, and kissed him on both cheeks. ; 
After a few excited questions, Ma led 
him to the porch. “Lord,” she said, sit- 
ting down in a rocker, “it does seem good 
to git out here again where yo’ kin 
stretch.” 
“Why, Ma, I thought you was in 
Texas a whole yeah befo’ you came up?” 
“Yeah; but wa’n’t I East mostly durin’ 
the war? I ain’t over that yit.” Then 
she looked at. him with a twinkle in her 
bright eyes, “I suppose you want me 
to take yore part, eh?” 
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The youth flushed. “Oh, you know, 
eh?” 

“Shore. Well, there ain’t much 
chanct. She done made up her mind, all 
right.” 

“Darn it, though, Ma, I tell you she’s 
liable to be killed! Can’t you lick that 
- kid?” 

“Oh, yes.” Ma rocked back and forth, 
‘blowing smoke out toward the sky line. 
“I paddle her. But, shucks!” And Ma 
laughed. She seemed curiously uncon- 
cerned over Matilda’s risks. “Think they 
don’t know nuthin’ down Texas way 
*bout straight ridin’? An’ say/ That 
ain’t nuthin’! Do you know what she’s 
made up her mind to now?” 

“Huh! I wouldn’t be surprised at 
nothin’!” 

Ma pointed northward. In the terrain 
indicated lay a much discussed section. 
On the south it was bounded by a pro- 
longation of the present Nebraska-South 
Dakota line; on the north, by the forty- 
sixth parallel; on the west, by the Big- 
horn Mountains; and on the east, by a 
north-and-south line beginning at the 
point where the forty-sixth parallel 
crosses the Missouri River. 

“She’s got her eye on that country,” 
said Ma. 

The youth smiled, for the section com- 
prised about a quarter of the territory 
which had been allotted to the Sioux 
and the northern Arapahoes and Chey- 
ennes in the treaty at Fort Laramie in 
1851. It lay between the Union Pacific 
Railway right of way, on the south, and 
the Montana gold mines, in Helena and 
Beaverhead Valley, on the north. As the 
railroad was cutting through the terri- 
tory belonging to the three tribes, a peace 
commission was planning to confine them 
within this new and much smaller reser- 
vation, well to the north of the Union 
Pacific, to south of the Montana mines, 
and to the east of the Sweetwater gold 
fields. 3 ` 

“What does she see up theah?” he 
asked. 

“Some mighty sweet grazin’ lands jest 
east © the Bighorn Mountains, son.” 

“Hm! That Bozeman Trail had mo’ 

_ to do with this Sioux war than the rail- 
road,” he declared. “Red Cloud told ’em 
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fair last yeah not to build posts no 
farther no’th than Reno.” 

“But didn’t Swift Bear an’ some o’ 
them Cheyennes an’ Arapahoes agree to 
let it open last year?” 

“Yeah, only Red Cloud he nevah 
signed that treaty, and he’s got mo’ fol- 
lowers than any in them allied tribes. 
Theah’s mighty small prospect o° openin’ 
that country yet a while. Why, those 
doughboys in them three small posts, 
stretched way apart—how does a gov- 
ment expect them to keep fo’ or five hun- 
dred miles o’ trail open, an’ the Sioux 
mounted?” 

“Yeah, son. But the talk is that some 
o’ the Sioux is discouraged since Piney 
Island. -If they go on the new reserva- 
tion, she figgers maybe she can dicker fo’ 
grazin’ rights.” | 

“Ahuh! But that looks a long way off 
to me!” 

“Yes,” said a voice behind them. 
“Still, there may be a chance. That is, 
if the Sioux agree to parley.” 

Buck looked around to see Matilda. 

“Oh!” -He grinned a little and stood 
up. “Then you’ve made up yore mind, 
eh?” 

Matilda’s lashes lowered and raised 
several times, and she suddenly smiled. 

“Oh, yes—just like the other. Well, 
au revoir. You'll probably get an order 
—muyo pronto, mi amigo.” 

And Buck left, blinking on his own ac- 
count. He was fuming inwardly and yet 
amused and interested as well. 

“A darn fresh kid!” he reiterated. 
“But, by thundah! Durn if she don’t 
act most a hunderd, sometimes—an’ jest 
like she’s got an ace in the hole.” 


(COULD Buck have been present the 

next day, he might have watched 
Matilda playing that particular ace. 
Sergeant Krueger was a former Prussian 
guardsman, with nearly thirty years’ 
service in the American regulars. He 
was a consistent murderer of the English 
language and was extraordinarily sensi- 
tive about his false teeth. Matilda con- 
quered him by the simple expedient of 
approaching his detached quarters before 
reveille, appropriating his dental plates 


while he slept, and awakening him with _ : a 
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a hoarse whisper from where she stood at 
his open window, poised for flight with 
her prize. 

The troop went out on patrol after 
breakfast, leaving Sergeant Alberson in 
charge of quarters. This soldier, like the 
other two, was also on his last enlist- 
ment. He was Irish, but had taken the 
name of Alberson for “‘po-lithical raisons, 
me bhoy!”—not to speak of the fact that 
the roll is called in alphabetical order on 
pay day. He wore two medals and was 
noted for a peculiar grimace. 

Matilda visited the company street 
soon after breakfast, holding something 
in her hand. 

“Qoh-hoo!” she called. “Uncle Pat!” 

He whirled round to see her holding 
aloft a miniature reproduction of his bust, 
done in putty, and showing him in the 
act of smiling. 

“Thought maybe one of the men would 
like it,” she announced. 

These two having been disposed of, 
Matilda centered her attention on the 
remaining half of the quartet, and she 
was prepared when Colonel Busbee 
started out that afternoon toward Récky 
Moore’s saddle room. ; 

This was a signal for all enlisted men 
within sight to steal into B troop’s sta- 
bles. There, hidden in stalls and run- 
ways, they listened eagerly. And eventu- 
ally the subdued hum of conversation was 
broken by a snort. The hum became a 
rumble; and suddenly, with a tremendous 
slam of his fist on the table, old Rocky 
shrieked: “You’re mistaken, colonel. It 
never happened no such way. Wasn’t I 


there? Didn’t I see?” 
__ “You’re mistaken yourself, Rocky 
Moore!” the colonel thundered. “Why, 


my soul, I was as close to him as I am 
to you. [——” 

But just here Rocky gave vent to an 
insane howl. “Lookit!” he shrieked. 
“Lookit in this drawer. My pipe’s gone. 
My pipe I had for thuhty years. By 
gad, PI——” 

And then a clear call rang across the 
corral: 

“Ooh-hoo! Uncle Rocky!” 

Two irate and dumfounded old men 
- peered from Rocky’s window to see Ma- 

tilda perched on the roof of A troop’s 
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stables. In one hand she held Rocky’s 
beloved clay pipe, and in the other she 
held a box of cigars. The colonel knew 
at a glance that it was his last box of a 
brand which he had smoked for years. 

“So you think you have me licked, 
eh?” roared the colonel, after the initial 
explosion. “Well, PI show you. TIl dis- 
charge him and hire him as @ scout as 
soon as I can’ get authority from General 
Augur.” à : 

“Then,” said Matilda, sliding down 
and approaching them, “Pll take my 
spanking and give back the—er— 
trophies of war—on one condition.” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t tell him he’s to be discharged 
—till the papers come from Fort Mc- 
Pherson, I mean. Meantime——” 

“Well, out with it.” 

“He can teach me monkey drill.” 

“Unless I have a message to send. All 
tight; but no buffalo hunting.” 

“Esta bueno, colonel.” 

There was a provoking twinkle in her 
eye which caused the colonel to stare at 
her more closely. Suddenly then it 
dawned on him. 

“Well, by the gods!” he cried. “She 
was driving at that discharge all the 


while. Buffalo hunting be damned!” 
“Ha! Ha!” cackled Rocky. “And 
they won’t give votes to wimmin! Don’t 


you never go to play poker with her, 
colonel, or she’ll take the eagles off your 
shoulders!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SMOKE RINGS. 


EARLY on that same morning Buck 


was sent with dispatches to Dan Mul- 
cahey’s outlying grading camp, where 
every blue-jowled Irish skinner on the 
grade worked with a Winchester, Colt or 
Sharp’s rifle ready to hand. And both 
Dan and Gregory, though they had 
reached the age of sixty, seemed to thrive 
on it. 

“God has been good, son,” said Greg- 
ory, fingering his long, soft beard. “Of 
course, weve got everything tied up at 
stake in this railroad work. But we ex- 
pect to pull through, God willing.” 

“God, an’ thot dam up there,” Dan 
supplemented, pointing. 
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In order to fill a quicksand bottom, 
engineers had caused the construction of 
a dam in a creek that formerly crossed 
the right of way at this spot, and were 
cutting a new channel to change its 
course. 

“You see how thot wather is backed up 
there?” Dan asked. ‘Well, there'll be a 
hell av a pressure there till we finish 
diggin’ the new cut-off through the ox- 
bow to thot rocky ground. And if thot 
dam goes out—good-by fill.” 

“Well, couldn’t yuh fix a commis- 
sionah an’ blow it up? Then you’d get 
anothah contract!” 


“Go ’way wid yer foolin’. We'll Pave 
such as thot to Eb Snow.” 
With an affectionate hand Buck 


clapped his old friend on the back. 

“Well,” he said, “heah I was thinkin’ 
maybe you’d help me stick up the Sweet- 
water stage next week.” 

“Shure,” Dan whimsically retorted, 
“we might, if the dam wint out, an’ no 
commissioner said the railroad wud take 
the blame.” 

“Because then we’d have to do the 
work over at our own expense,” Gregory 
explained. 

“Which w’u’d bust us higher than anny 
dom’ kite, me bhoy.’ 

Then Dan’s expression suddenly 
changed. “Oh, bedad, I nearly forgot!” 
said he. ‘“Zeke’s goin’ to be married. A 
gyurl from Omaha.” 

“Yuh don’t say! 
I shore hope he gets what he deserves. 

“Vou bet! “Ah, he’s the salt av the 
earth, thot bhoy. Goin’ along like a 
grandfather clock, day after day. Thot’s 
Zeke. But say, whilst we’re sp’akin’ av 
marryin’—well z 

Though Dan paused, Buck knew his 
thought. Grinning impishly, the youth 
chose to misunderstand it. 


Well, the ole rascal! 
»” 
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“Come to think of it,’ said Buck, 
“they tell me you were Ma’s first caller.” 

“Go ’way wid yer blarney,” Dan re- 
torted, coloring on his own account. 
“Shure, an’ she makes foine biscuits. 
There was method in me madness.” 

With this Buck settled into the saddle 
and cantered off through Wyoming’s im- 
maculate light. To the dam he gave but 
a passing glance. Jt seemed stout 
enough. Nor did he dwell long upon the 
conversation. For on his return trip he 
noted upon many bleached buffalo skulls 
some freshly painted designs in red and 
green. And next he saw, on a high butte, 
the figure of a warrior poised, with his 
streaming war bonnet sharply outlined 
against a background of vast blue sky. 
Alternately covering and uncovering a 
fire with a buffalo-hair blanket, this war- 
rior sent up through the still air an un- 
wavering column of clearly defined smoke 
rings; and off to northward, where saf- 
fron-tinted mesas and solemn buttes of 
blackest ebony: stretched past Fort Lara- 
mie, other columns relayed the message 
onward. ` 

“Powwow on,” Buck reflected. 

And then, on arrival at the camp, his 
friend, “Sudden” McEwan, told him of 
Matilda’s coup. But for one thing, he 
might have yielded to a temptation to go 
A. W. O. L. It developed that the sig- 
nals of the afternoon had to do with the 
proposed treaty. The Sioux and the 
Cheyennes were ready for another parley, 
many being cast down by the defeat at 
Piney Island. But the elderly Rain-in- 
the-face and young Red Cloud were in- 
sisting on the presence of Straight Tongue 
Dan Mulcahey. Buck was therefore sent 


` to Cheyenne to see if Dan had returned. 


He reasoned that duty connected with 
the parley would temporarily postpone 
his humiliation. 


To be continued in the next issue of THE POPULAR, on the news stands April 20th. 
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David Rolfe, Deceased 


By Robert H. Rohde 
Author of “The Higher Showmanship,” ‘‘Empress of the Sands,” Ete. 


The Great Macumber, magician-detective, regarded all mediumistic phe- 


nomena as just so much amateur magic. 


In spite of that, his mind was 


not closed to conviction, and it was for this reason that he looked into 
the mystery of spirit messages from the late David Rolfe, banker. 


skeptical world who are less likely 

than the Great Macumber to be 

hoodwinked by the chicanery of 
the spirit medium. To Macumber, the 
devices of the mountebank mahatma and 
the venal yogi are an open book. Far 
better than many of those aggressive 
savants who spend their odd evenings 
tipping the winding sheets from the 
shoulders of astral masqueraders, he 
knows the workings of the machinery of 
materialization and the origin of spuri- 
ous phenomena. 
- The tooting horns and jangling bells 
of the pay-as-you-enter séance—the 
floating lights and the sepulchral voices 
and the soaring tables and the slaps of 
unseen hands—represent to him only a 
corruption of the art to which he has 
devoted an honorable lifetime. It is all, 


YEW men may bè found in this 


in his discerning eyes, no more than rudi- 
mentary magic. 

Yet, knowing what he knows, Macumber 
follows no philosophy ‘of negation. Be- 
cause those mediums with whom he has 
had experience have proved to be char- 
latans, he does not take the position that 
all must be. His mind stands open to 
conviction. He is no readier to deny 
that here and there rifts may exist in 
the curtain between this life and the 
next than he is to admit as a fact that 
disembodied intelligences of the dead 
sometimes find means of lending coun- 
sel and comfort to the living. 

In the early days of his acquaintance 
with Doctor Hugh Ballestier, I recall 
some memorable arguments which ended 
invariably with the brilliant young spe- 
cialist red of face, and Macumber un- 
shaken in his tolerant agnosticism. Bal- 
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lestier saw the earth as a huge labora- 
tory. Science, he held, could admit no 
future life for those who wriggled be- 
neath the cosmic microscope; man lived 
while he lived, and when he died he was 
dead. All his problems, all his inter- 
ests, ended at the grave. 

I could not repeat if I would the argu- 
ments heaped upon Macumber. Bal- 
lestier bored me. When he got off on 
the metaphysical tangent—which I was 
amused to note was usually after he had 
downed the second or third glass of soda 
flavored with Macumber’s unsurpassed 
Scotch—I habitually took my thoughts 
to other, things. 

“If I were to wake up at midnight 
and see my good old dead grandfather 
bending over my bed,” Ballestier would 
say, “do you know what I’d do, Macum- 
ber? Td get up and pack and be off by 
the first train on a vacation that wouldn’t 
end until grandfather took himself back 
to his decent and sensible and scientific 
grave. As a neurologist, I’d feel compe- 
tent to diagnose my own symptoms. But 
there are three reasons why that will 
never happen. In the first place, grand- 
father has ceased utterly to be. In the 
second, no matter what the exigencies 
of my practice, I never permit myself to 
get in anything approaching a state of 
nerves. And, thirdly, I’ve about given 
up hope of ever being in bed by mid- 
night again.” 


ANP then to my astonishment one eve- 
ning I heard this same calm and con- 
fident voice saying: 

“By Jefferson, Macumber, do you 
know I believe there may be something 
in it, after all—this survival-of-the-in- 
telligence business, I mean! There’s a 
lot to it.” 

I had been woolgathering, but the 
trusty subconsciousness had been doing 
sentry duty. Suddenly I found myself 
an interested listener. - Through the 
smoke pall that hung heavy about the 
two, I saw Macumber’s lips curl in a 

_ Misty smile. 

“You haven’t had a visit from Grand- 
father Ballestier, have you, doctor?” he 
asked lightly. 

I thought I detected just a trace of 
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unsteadiness in the hand which Ballestier 
reached out for his glass. 

“No,” he said. “Grandfather hasn’t 
seen fit to get me or any other member 
of his surviving family on the subliminal 
wire. But I’m not so sure that old David 
Rolfe isn’t making himself heard from.” 

“David Rolfe?” repeated Macumber, 
with so complete an absence of surprise 
at his guest’s sharp about-face as to sug- 
gest it had not particularly commanded 
his attention. “So you’ve a notion Da- 
vid’s restless in the world next door, eh? 
Well, he might be, doctor, having been 
called so unexpectedly from the steward- 
ship of so many millions and of so beau- 
tiful a daughter as ——” 

Ballestier put down his glass ungently. 

“I can’t help having that notion, 
Macumber,” said he. “I’m in my right 
senses, I’m quite sure, and, as a medical 
man, I will certify that to all intents and 
purposes I’m cold sober. But there have 
been some curious things happening 
since old David died—very curious, to 
say the least.” 

Macumber’s question was artistically 
casual. He has a faculty of inviting con- 
fidences by seeming to repel them. 

“Was Rolfe so fond of you, after all, 
that he had to return for an eventual 
heart-to-heart chat?” 

The neurologist smiled dismally. What 
other matters, besides metaphysics, he 
had been discussing, during those long 
evenings which had made them inti- 
mates, I could only imagine. 

“No,” he replied. “David in death 
seems disposed to hold himself as com- 
pletely aloof from me as he did in life. 
He hasn’t been around with a blessing. 
I’m hanged, though, if it doesn’t look 
as if he’d managed to crowd that iron 
fist of his through the veil and get at 
least a finger hold on the dollars he had 
to leave behind.” 

“What are you talking about, man?” | 
demanded Macumber. “Is this some 
fantastic way of telling me he left his 
property entailed?” i 

“It isn’t,” said Ballestier. “Mrs. Rolfe 
has absolute control. It’s the manner in 
which she’s closing up old David’s af- 
fairs, and going ahead with some of them, 
too—that is what I have in mind. I 
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wouldn’t have to-see much more to con- 
vince me that David himself is actively 
direeting every move.” 

“What nonsense!” said the Great 
Macumber, with what one who did not 
know him so well might have taken to 
be scorn unadulterated. “Rolfe hasn’t 
been buried a month. Even the most 
fanatical of the adepts wouldn’t say that 
the round trip between here and the 
hereafter could: be made in so brief a 
time. Whether there be any returning 
or no, it’s a long journey that Davy’s 
set out upon, Ballestier. What, in 
Heaven’s name, has got into you, man?” 

“The question should be, rather, 
what’s got into David Rolfe’s widow? 
T’ve never in my life seen such a change 
in a woman as she has shown since 
David died.” 


MACUMBER put aside a short-bitted 
black pipe that had begun to sput- 
ter mutinously and filled its twin. 

“What sort of change, doctor? If it’s 
something that interests you solely as a 
neurologist, I don’t know that I——” 

“Tt will interest you, Macumber,” 
said Ballestier. “I guarantee that.” He 
hesitated. “But, before I say another 
word, I'll have to have your pledge of 
absolute secrecy.” 

“Have I the reputation of being loose- 
tongued?” inquired the Great Macum- 
ber dryly. 

Ballestier brushed away the thought 
with a slender and notably well-kept 
hand. 

“Thats not the idea,” he protested. 
“But Ive noticed that young Race of 
The Sphere is in the habit of dropping 
in on you, and an unguarded word in his 
presence would have all Park Row about 
our ears. Once they got a hint of what 
Pm going to tell you, the newspapers 
wouldn’t be satisfied until the front 
pages and the Sunday supplements had 
‘squeezed the last throb and thrill out 
of the story of the return of David 
Rolfe.” Ballestier shuddered. “That 
would finish the widow. The thread by 
which her reason hangs is slender enough 
now. Whatever the influences which 
have been at work upon her, she has 
been under a terrific mental strain. It’s 
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telling. So, in the circumstances, may 
I not assume——” 

“You need assume nothing, doctor,” 
said Macumber quietly. “You have my 
promise not to repeat, in whole or in 
part, anything you may tell me. You 
were about to describe, were you not, 
some change which you have observed in’ 
Mrs. Rolfe since the death of her hus- 
band?” 

“That was my intention, and you have 
had opportunity to see the impression 
that has been made on me. But I do 
not ask you to believe as I have been 
impelled to believe. I merely shall pre- 
sent the facts. You will be at liberty, of 
course, to draw your own deductions 
from them,” 

“Thank you,” murmured Macumber. 
“And this change, I understand, has 
manifested itself chiefly in the widow’s 
development of some latent business abil- 
ity following David Rolfe’s passing?” 

Doctor Ballestier settled his glasses 
more firmly upon his nose, as might a 
myopic horseman at the approach to a 
hurdle. 

“That has been, perhaps, the major 
visible manifestation,” said he. “But 
you must consider, Macumber, the sort 
of woman Mrs. Rolfe was while her hus- 
band lived. She was a home body. She 
knew next to nothing of David Rolfe’s 
affairs. She had no social aspirations. 
Her life centered in Doris.” 

“I know,” nodded Macumber, whose 
mind I have often had occasion to liken 
to one of those vast encyclopedic mail- 
order catalogues. “Rolfe couldn’t be 
satisfied with one railroad, but one 
woman was enough for him. He never 
outgrew, I believe I’ve heard, the help- 
mate of his years of struggle.” 

“He never did,” said Ballestier; “and 
it was his tragedy that his success meant 
so little to her. I think I understood 
the man, although for the life of him he 
couldn’t understand me—or Doris. In 
the old days Doris’ mother could figure 
the dollars with him, figure them down 
to the final pennies. But in the new 
days she was left behind. She couldn’t 
calculate in the millions. The gigantic 
deals in which Rolfe became involved, 
after he had fought Wall Street’s old 
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guard to a standstill, made her head 
swim. 

“She was beyond her depth, and Da- 
vid Rolfe came to realize it. For years, 
to my personal knowledge, he had not 
talked to her of his business affairs. And 
yet in the last fortnight, Macumber, the 
widow has shown a positively occult 
knowledge of negotiations she could 
scarcely have known were under way. 
She has even demonstrated a mastery of 
details that David Rolfe alone could 
have had at finger ends.” 


“It’s a strange word to hear on your. 


lips, doctor—that ‘occult,’ remarked 
the other. 

“Tt was chosen deliberately. At the 
outset, for instance, there was the pe- 
culiar business of the pen. I simply can- 
not explain that through the operation 
of any law recognized by science. And 
then me 

Macumber tamped down the tobacco 
in his pipe with a calloused and black- 
ened forefinger. 

“The pen, Ballestier?” said he. “That 
sounds as if there’d been something in 
the nature of psychic phenomena accom- 
panying this change in the widow. If 
that’s the case, by all means tell me 
about it.” 

Doctor Hugh Ballestier tipped the 
deep-dimpled brown bottle, which is the 
hall mark of the genuine MacVickar, 
and stirred himself a fresh Scotch and 
soda. 

“I came hére to-night, Macumber,” 
he said; “with the intention of telling 
you everything. After the talks we’ve 
had on the subject of spiritism, I felt I 
owed it to you. I’m ready to concede 
that your attitude has been the fair one, 
and that it is I who have been the fool!” 


F ROM a side pocket Ballestier pro- 

duced a brier as large as any two of 
Macumber’s. With a grimace he re- 
jected the jar of jet-black Louisiana shag 
which Macumber hospitably shoved to- 


ward him, and filled the pipe with a less-. 
devastating mixture from his own pouch. 


“In a way,” he continued, when the 
tobacco was aglow, “I will be violating 
the ethics of my profession in speaking 


p fla 5° freely to you. Unless it were in con- 
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sultation with a fellow neurologist, or 
with Mrs. Rolfe’s own family physician, 
I want you to know, I’d not breathe a 
word of this to another man in New 
York.” 

Macumber nodded. 

“You honor me, doctor,” said he. 
“And, also, you increase my impatience 
—or call it eagerness or what you will. 
What was it about the pen?” 

“TIl come to that directly,” Ballestier 
assured him. “I wished you to under- 
stand, as a further precaution, that I’ve 
had the widow under professional obser- 
vation. Doris felt for several days that 
her mother had become unbalanced 
through grief over David Rolfe’s death. 
It was very sudden, you know, and the 
shock x 

“I spend at least the first hour of every 
day with the newspaper,” said Macum- 
ber. “You do not need to tell me that 
Rolfe was stricken with a heart attack 
in his office in Wall Street and was found 
dead at his desk by a clerk.” 

“By his secretary,” Ballestier amended. 
“And the office was in Broad Street, not 
Wall. But no matter. Mrs. Rolfe natu- 
rally was prostrated by the news. She 
had taken to bed when I called with 
my condolences. It was on the third day 
following that Doris telephoned to me. 
Her mother, she said, had been acting 
queerly. She was up and about again, 
but seemed like one in a trance. 

“What alarmed Doris most was her 
mother’s growing obsession that David 
Rolfe was trying to communicate with 
her from the beyond. I asked her at 
once if she had consulted Doctor Frank 
Gridley, who has been the Rolfe family 
physician for years, and I was somewhat 
relieved to find she had not.” 

Ballestier caught the other’s question- 
ing look. 

“Oh, Gridley is a good man, of course, 
but the general practitioner has a way of 
complicating matters for the neurologist. 
When the neurological specialist has a 
case under observation, it is frequently 
vital that the patient be not on guard 
against him. A few words from Grid- 
ley, well meant though they should be, 
might have made it impossible for me 
to make an accurate diagnosis. 
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“As things stood, the opportunity was 
ideal. Mrs. Rolfe had known for more 
than a year how matters were between 
Doris and me, and she had not joined 
in her husband’s opposition. She would 
have been as well satisfied to see Doris 
married to a fairly successful profes- 
sional man whom she loved as joined in 
holy wedlock to a railroad system or a 
trust company. At any rate, she always 
had made me welcome in her home. She 
would not know that my call was not 
purely a social one. Whereas Grid- 
ley-——” 

He hesitated. _ 

“I see,” said Macumber. “And I un- 
derstand you called?” 

“The same evening. Mrs. Rolfe, I 
could see, was in a highly nervous state. 
Not once did she mention her husband. 
I did not wish to lead the conversation 
in that direction, and I waited until she 
had gone. Patience, I may say, is es- 
sential in neurological practice. Things 
volunteered mean much more than re- 
sponses elicited by questioning. 


p oRIS told me later that her mother 

thought she was receiving a recurrent 
impulse toward automatic writing. This, 
it appears, she sensed first when reply- 
ing in her own hand—she’s an old-fash- 
ioned woman, Macumber, remember— 
to messages of sympathy showered upon 
her by her husband’s employees and 
business associates. This had been as 
early as the.second day following David 
Rolfe’s death. 

“Mrs. Rolfe told Doris that she felt 
at times as if another hand than her own 
were directing the pen. This feeling be- 
came so strong, she said, that now and 
again she purposely loosened her grip 
upon it—and she was sure, Macumber, 
that at those times the pen moved of 
its own volition. She says the writing 
became different, more angular, the char- 
acters bolder. She——” 

Macumber interrupted. : 

“Just a moment, Ballestier. Has Mrs. 
Rolfe, to your knowledge, ever had a 
predilection toward spiritism?” 

“She hasn’t,” replied the doctor posi- 
tively. - “I don’t believe that even now 
she knows the meaning of the term ‘auto- 
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matic writing.’ 
of it.” 

“Tt is odd,” agreed Macuimber. ‘Your 
theory, then, is that it’s by the written 
word David Rolfe is working his post- 
humous will through her?” 

Ballestier shrugged. 

“Pm stating no theory; rather recit- 
ing a history? Mrs. Rolfe says she still 
feels the other hand on the pen. Once, 
I have it from Doris, the pen was 
snatched from her fingers, as if in anger, 
and thrown down upon the desk. There 
have been other developments, too. The 
widow has begun to walk in her sleep.” 

“An old habit?” 

“Absolutely not. It’s something en- 
tirely new. I know of just two instances, 
although there may have been more. On 
both occasions of which I have knowl- 
edge, Mrs. Rolfe has been found wan- 
dering through the house by Miss Crip- 
pen, who fortunately is an exceptionally 
light sleeper.” s 

“Miss Crippen?” queried Macumber. 
“T seem to know the name.” 

“David Rolfe’s secretary,” annotated 
Ballestier. 

“Ah!”  Macumber, whom I have 
known to worry himself through a- whole 
sleepless night, seeking a connection for 
some name which had come casually into 
his thoughts, sighed with relief. “Your 
Miss Crippen worried me for a moment, 
doctor. I place her now. It was she 
who found David Rolfe dead.” 

“You're right.” 

“She’s living with the family?” 

“She has been since old David’s death. 
That was his wish.” 

“Do you mean she is to remain in the 
employ of the family—or the estate?” 

“No; she is merely staying°on as an 
accommodation to Mrs. Rolfe. Rolfe’s 
affairs, of course, were in no such orderly 
state as they would have been had his 
illness been a long one, and Miss Agatha 
Crippen had been his private secretary 
for more than twenty-five years. She 
had been so close to him, even in his 
biggest transactions, that she virtuallv 
placed at his command a second pair of 
ears, a second pair of eyes, a second pair 
of hands—almost, you might say, a sec- 
end brain. 


That’s the odd part 


“may have been, though. 
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“A very sharp business woman, Agatha 
Crippen. Not only had Rolfe been gen- 
erous with her, but she has been wise 
in her investments. She is quite well to 
do, I fancy. Apparently, at any rate, 
she has no need to seek another situa- 
tion. She told me that, except for the 
sentiment, she would have retired sev- 
eral years ago to a big farm which she 
owns up State. ` Only loyalty to David 
Rolfe kept her in active service, and 
it is just that same spirit of loyalty which 
holds her in New York now. 

“She will stay with Mrs. Rolfe, she 
says, until David’s house is in order. 
Although long years in the Street have 
replaced whatever womanly charm she 
may once have had with a conspicuous 
severity of mien and brusqueness of man- 
ner, Pd call her rather an admirable 
person.” 

At random Macumber asked: 

“The Rolfe household now consists of 
mother, daughter, Miss Crippen, and the 
servants?” 

“Theres Davids younger brother, 
too—Anthony Rolfe,” Ballestier in- 
formed him. “He’s an invalid, and he 
had been living with David and depend- 
ent on him for several years. Quite a 
substantial trust fund was provided for 
him in the will, leaving him free to fend 
for himself. But it seems to be his wish 
to make no change.” 

“How old a man is Anthony Rolfe?” 

“Past fifty, I shouid say.” 

“Married?” 

“Not to any one’s. knowledge. He 
I imagine he 
led a more or less strenuous existence 
before he settled himself as a charge 
upon his brother.”  Ballestier looked 
sharply at the other. “Why do you ask, 
Macumber?”’ ; 

“Just because,” replied Macumber 
idly, “it’s habit with me to interest my- 
self in the personalities of all who dwell 
at elbows with interesting happenings.” 

“You think,” Ballestier accused, “that 
Mrs. Rolfe may have been getting her 
business advice from Anthony? That’s 
out of the question. Her brother-in-law 
knew no more about the financial opera- 
tions of David Rolfe than she. An- 
thony’s totally unlike his brother. Un- 
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til his health broke down, he had been 
a roamer, seeking will-o’-the-wisp for- 
tunes in remote places. I believe he 
contracted the fever which finished his 


active career while hunting up some 
mythical gold mine in South America. 


ETWEEN him and David there was 

never a bond of common interest. 
They hadn’t even been corresponding for 
a dozen years when Anthony wrote from 
some unheard-of village in Peru that he 
was down and out. David was no sen- 
timentalist, but certainly he behaved 
handsomely by his brother. He cabled 
him transportation and sufficient money 
to clean up his South American debts, 
and, on his arrival here, David opened 
his home to him. But as for consulting 
him—preposterous.” 

A deep wrinkle came into Macumber’s 
forehead. 

“Where, may I ask, Ballestier, do you 
get your information concerning this re- 
markable grasp of her husband’s affairs 
displayed by Mrs. Rolfe.” 

“From Doris and from Miss Crippen.” 

“Have they cited any specific in- 

stances?” 
- “Many. In one case the widow asked 
Miss Crippen about a certain block of 
Twin Cities Traction stock that she her- 
self did not know Rolfe had acquired. 
She was forced to refer to his personal 
records, and among them she found the 
purchase noted. It had been made only 
a day or two before her employer’s death,- 
and she had not been advised of it.” 

“Might old David have some time 
mentioned the stock to his wife?” 

“Highly improbable, Macumber. It 
was a very small deal for Rolfe. Only a 
few hundred shares were involyed.” 

Macumber blew a series of neat rings 
and followed the smoke with thoughtful 
eyes, as it drifted away. 

“Can you explain to me, Ballestier,” 
he asked, “why David Rolfe should have 
troubled to get a whisper through to his 
widow in regard to Twin Cities Traction, 
if his interest in the company was so tri~ 
fling?” ; 

“Again,” said the specialist, “let me 
remind you that I am airing no theories. 
You will hear nothing except what I 
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know to be so. In this case, Mrs. Rolfe’s 
actions, since she first spoke to Miss 
Crippen about the stock of the traction 
company, have a decided bearing. She 
is buying more of it.” 

Macumber set forth another set of 
smoke rings. 

“I shouldn’t imagine,” he hazarded, 
“that she would have cash available just 
now for any major operation in the 
Street. The estate, of course, would be 
tied up in probate.” 

“So it is,” agreed Doctor Ballestier. 
“But that doesn’t mean Mrs. Rolfe is 
without large liquid assets. Some time 
ago, when he was girding himself for the 
battle which broke the K. & L. combina- 
tion—and which might have resulted in 
his own dissection—old David settled a 
million and a half on his wife. Thus he 
secured the family against the poorhouse. 
In victory he did not withdraw the gift. 
The money has been at Mrs. Rolfe’s 
command ever since. If she should 
choose, she could cause a considerable 
flurry with it in Wall Street on her own 
account.” 

Macumber looked up quickly. 

“You think she intends to tackle the 
market on a large scale?” 

“I can’t tell you,” said Ballestier. “I 
do know that she had gradually been 
taking on a line of Twin Cities Traction, 
and that her holdings now amount to 
several thousands of shares. Miss Crip- 
pen thinks she is out to capture control 
of the company; told me so in confi- 
dence. And the astonishing thing is, 
Macumber, that Rolfe’s widow is pro- 
ceeding with the operation exactly as 
David Rolfe himself might have, had 
he lived. The buying is all being done 
in small lots. The orders are scattered 
among a dozen brokers, and thus far not 
zven a ripple of excitement has resulted 
in the Street. 

“Miss Crippen tells me that the meth- 
‘ods pursued by Mrs. Rolfe are abso- 
lutely typical of her husband. The 
whole thing is beyond her comprehen- 
sion. The widow silenced her early pro- 
tests just as David Rolfe would have, 
and Miss Crippen now is simply follow- 
ing orders—and marveling.” 

“Has Miss Crippen a theory to ac- 
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count for Mrs. Rolfe’s surprising insight 
into finance?” 

“She has,” nodded Ballestier. “She 
believes that her late employer’s driving 
will and dominant intelligence have tri- 
umphed over death. In some manner, 
she thinks, David Rolfe has contrived 
to smash down the barriers “and to pro- 
ceed through the agency of his widow 
to carry on some deal on which his heart 
was set when he died.” 

“Ts this brother Anthony a spiritual- 
ist, by the way?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ballestier. “I 
haven’t seen the man more than a dozen 
times, nor exchanged as many as a dozen 
words with him. He is a silent and in- 
conspicuous factor in the household, by 
choice.” 

“Miss Crippen?” 

“Pda hardly call her a. spiritualist, 
Macumber. Like a great many women, 
who are more concerned with the great 
mystery of life, after all, than we men, 
she has looked into spiritualism, I un- 
derstand. But certainly David Rolfe 
has not manifested himself to her, if 
that’s what you’re driving at. She was 
almost as slow as I, as a matter of fact, 
to reach the conclusion that the widow 
is getting guidance from beyond.” 

Doctor Hugh Ballestier’s hand went 
out toward the brown bottle. 

“T could tell you of other instances in 
which Mrs. Rolfe’s uncanny knowledge 
of her husband’s later transactions have 
amazed his secretary and Doris,” he con- 
cluded, “but they’re echoes of this as- 
tonishing Twin Cities undertaking. 
You’ve had, substantially, the whole 
story of David Rolfe’s return. What do 
you think?” : 

Macumber did not answer at once. He 
filled another pipe, rose, and paced the 
length of the room a half dozen times, 
his head thrown back and his eyes con- 
sulting the ceiling. 

“I think,” he said presently, coming 
to a halt beside the chair from which 
Ballestier had watched his aimless per- 
ambulation, “that I’d cheerfully pay five 
thousand dollars at this moment for the 
privilege of questioning Mrs. David 
Rolfe about her husband—living and 
dead. I mean to say, of course, that 
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you’ve roused my curiosity to an extraor- 
dinarily high pitch. Do you suppose you 
could possibly arrange the opportunity 
for me, doctor?” 

To Ballestier the suggestion was star- 
tling. Combined with a prodigious swal- 
low of Scotch and soda, it set him to 
spluttering. Macumber did not wait for 
his recovery. 

“You'd not,’ he urged, “be neces- 
sarily doing an unkind turn to the be- 
witched widow by bringing us together. 
Doesn’t it occur to you, friend Ballestier, 
that a course laid by a ghostly compass 
might well wind up on the rocks?” 


HEN Macumber told Doctor Hugh 

Ballestier that a chance to inquire 
into the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing the rebirth of Mrs. David Rolfe as 
a stock-market strategist would have a 
big cash value to him, he was dealing 
in no hyperbole. 

I do not mean to insinuate that in ev- 
eryday affairs Macumber is a reckless 
spender. Rarely, indeed, have I met a 
person with a better appreciation of the 
value of money than he. Although his 
earnings from magic would compare fa- 
vorably with the income of many a met- 
ropolitan bank president, especially with 
the growing use of illusions invented and 
patented by him, he is not one to fling 
gold pieces into the sea. 

But in what concerns his hobby—an 
avocation he facetiously calls “mystery 
plumbing”—-Macumber is never regard- 
ful of expense. In unraveling those real- 
life problems which seize upon his ma- 
gician’s fancy, I doubt the professional 
detective lives who could compete suc- 
cessfully against the unassuming amateur 
of criminology with whom it is my good 
fortune to have been associated both on 
and off the vaudeville stage for the last 
ten years. Yet, invaluable as his serv- 
ices have proved to many who could 
afford to remunerate him handsomely for 
the time and trouble devoted to their 
interests, I have yet to know Macumber 
to accept a fee. 

On the other hand, I have known him 
to go deep into his private purse for a 
special train which carried him into 
Duluth in time to hear a certain death- 


bed confession intended for his ears 
alone; and I have a clear memory of 
the check which he drew at another time 
to set an engaging young embezzler—a 
victim of circumstances if ever there was 
one—square with the world. Not only 
a distinguished amateur of the mystery 
hunt is the Great Macumber, but de- 
cidedly the gentleman amateur, the good 
sport standing ready always to foot the 
bills without a murmur. 

In the sequence which I entered into 
my journal under the heading, “Case of 
David Rolfe, Deceased,” Doctor Hugh 
Ballestier was able to do for Macum- 
ber what money could not have done. 
Through Miss Doris, who came to lunch- 
eon with the three of us next day, Bal- 
lestier gained Macumber an invitation 
to the home of the Rolfes. 

This daughter of David Rolfe was 
quite as tall as the doctor; a dark and 
slender, athletically set-up girl, with a 
pair of direct black eyes, which I sus- 
pected to be an inheritance from her 
father. Hers was a level head, too, I 
could see, as well as a more than ordi- 
narily pretty one. 

“Do you agree with Doctor Balles- 
tier,” Macumber asked her, “that your 
father and mother are still in spiritual 
communion, Miss Rolfe?” 

The girl met the question as squarely 
as it had been put to her. 

“What else can I believe?” she said. 
“Mother herself is sure of it. She tells 
me so every day—and each day she is 
more certain. You find her rational, do 
you not, Hugh?” 

Ballestier nodded. 

“Perfectly,” said he. 

“There is no other conceivable ex- 
planation, Professor Macumber,” the girl 
went on, “for mother’s new grasp of 
business. When father was with us she 
never could understand Wall Street. 
Long ago she gave up trying. The stock 
market was a complete mystery to her. 
It didn’t interest her. She knew nothing 
about it and wanted to know nothing 
about it.” 

“Has she told you how your father— 
told you, that is to say, in what way the 
advice on which she is acting comes to 
her?” 
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“Not directly. Doctor Ballestier has 
warned me against asking questions. I 
suspect, though, that it comes through 
automatic writing. It all started with 
the pen, you know. And it is father’s 
own pen she has been using.” 

“Do you think she might be persuaded 
to talk to me?” asked Macumber. “I 
have a sincere interest in psychic phe- 
nomena, and I have acted more than 
once in a semiofficial capacity for the 
research society. There would, of course, 
be no publicity.” 

Miss Rolfe glanced toward Ballestier, 
who said: 

“Pd not object. No harm could be 
done. Macumber’s had considerable ex- 
perience with such matters.” 

“Then,” said the girl, “you might 
bring the professor to call this evening. 
I am anxious myself to know more than 
I do. ‘These have been hard weeks for 
me, Hugh.” 


jz was a stiff and fusty Victorian set- 

ting in which we saw Miss Doris Rolfe 
again some hours afterward. David 
Rolfe had furnished his drawing-room 
to his own taste, while his first million 
was in the making; and no part of those 
other millions he amassed, obviously, had 
found a way into the hands of the in- 
terior decorator. In his home, as in the 
Street, old David had preferred to stand 
on his own judgment. His drawing-room 
remained as it always had been; eventu- 
ated and stayed as he and his wife had 
first conceived it at the time of David’s 
earliest success. 

And a strange background it was that 
David Rolfe’s bleak saion made for 
David Rolfe’s daughter. There -was no 
dating back the gown in which she re- 
ceived us, and no mistaking its inspira- 
tion. The mode was of Paris—a mode, 
I surmised, that even now would be su- 
preme at Deauville. 

Not the least formidable features of 
the drawing-room were two great family 
portraits on the wall behind her. They 
were alike in size, and there was a not- 
able resemblance between the subjects, 
but there similarity ended. It was an 
indifferent artist who had been respon- 
sible for the portrait at the left. For 
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this the sitter had been a red-cheeked old 
man, with level black eyes under white 
brows, and a circlet of snowy beard cov- 
ering his throat—an old man, it was 
easy to conjecture, who had followed 
the sea. 

In the other portrait, executed by a 
master hand, I recognized David Rolfe, 
whose likeness I had seen many a time 
in the newspapers. He, “oo, had the 
boldly arching nose and the keen black 
eyes—the eyes he had handed on to his 
daughter—of the venerable seafarer. 

The girl caught my glance and smiled 
sweetly. 

“My father—and his father,” she ex- 
plained. “Grandfather Rolfe was a 
master of clipper ships in the India 
trade.” She hesitated, and went on in 
a lowered voice: “The pen upon which 
the enchantment seems to have fallen 
was his before it was father’s. His 
owners presented it to him when he re- 
tired.” 

Macumber had broken off his conver- 
sation with Doctor Ballestier at the 
sound of the girl’s first words. 

“Td been thinking of it as a foun- 
tain pen,” said he. 

“When Grandfather Rolfe left the sea, 
I don’t think the fountain pen had been 
invented. The gift of his owners was 
an old-fashioned penholder, made of 
some rare and heavy black wood from 
the Orient and ornamented with a great 
gold cap. My father always used the 
old holder.” 

“Wood from the Orient?” 

There was a note in Macumber’s voice 
that set my fancy running wild, for I 
knew he had been baffled more than once 
by faker conjury, which, he asserted, held 
certainly some element of the supernatu- 
ral. “May I see the penholder, Miss 
Rolfe?” 

“Mother is quite willing that you 
should,” said the girl. “Tt was not nearly 
so hard as I anticipated to persuade her 
to describe her experiences to you. I 
hear her now, professor.” 

A moment later the widow of David 
Rolfe came into the room, a gray-haired, 
placid, motherly little woman, who 
brought with her neither an atmosphere 
of great wealth nor of new-found worldly 
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Her eyes were as clear and 


acumen. 
their gaze as steady as her daughter’s. 


[T was apparent that Mrs. Rolfe had 

been well prepared for the visit of 
Macumber. She had passed through the 
period of her first grief, and she an- 
swered his adroit questions fully and 
frankly. It was seldom that she hesi- 
tated. 

She had never, she said—corroborating 
Ballestier—taken an active interest in 
spiritualism. 

“Even when I began to have diffculty 
in writing with Mr. Rolfe’s pen,” she 
told Macumber, “it did not occur to me 
that I was coming under any psychic 
‘control. I thought at first it was just 
that the holder was so heavy and cum- 
bersome—that I would become used 
to it.” 

“And automatic writing has since de- 
veloped?” he asked. “That is to say, 
you have found yourself writing under 
another impulse than your own?” 

David Rolfe’s widow shook her head 
slowly. 

“Not consciously. I mean, never when 
I have been in full possession of my 
senses.” 

I saw Ballestier and Doris Rolfe ex- 
change questioning glances. 

“You have been writing while in a 
trance condition, then?” pursued Ma- 
cumber. 

“Not exactly. Rather, the writing 
has been done as I slept. Did Doctor 
Ballestier tell you that lately I have 
been subject to—to——” 

“Somnambulism,” supplied Ballestier. 
“Ves, Mrs. Rolfe, Professor Macumber 
knows that.” : 

“And while sleeping you have re- 
ceived messages from Mr. Rolfe?” asked 
Macumber. 

“I have recorded them. Waking with 
no memory of the night, T have found 
them on the desk in my chamber.” 

“In your husband’s handwriting, or 
your own?” 

“The messages have showed charac- 
teristics of both. There is a strong sug- 
gestion of my husband’s hand, and yet 
the writing is not definitely his. Nei- 

ther is it my own.” 
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“Have the communications had ref- 
erence to business affairs, Mrs. Rolfe?” 


“They——_ Yes, they have.” 
“To transactions in stocks?” 
“Y-yes.” 


“Do you understand the purpose be- 
hind the transactions? Has any ulti- 
mate objective to be attained through 
them been revealed to you?” 

“I must confess I am in the dark, pro- 
fessor. I have been receiving certain 
instructions almost every night, and I 
have had them executed on the follow- 
ing day.” - 

“I wonder, Mrs. Rolfe, if you would | 
permit me to examine one of these com- 
munications—or several?” 

“That I cannot do. I have none. 
They have been destroyed, always, im- 
mediately after I have committed their 
contents to memory. I—I was asked to 
burn them, The request was made in 
the first message of all. I have followed 
directions in that regard as in every- 
thing else.” 

“And all the messages have concerned 
Twin Cities Traction stock?” 

The widow gasped. 

“You know that, too!” 

“Doctor Ballestier and Miss Doris 
have admitted me to their confidence, 
Mrs. Rolfe. Have I struck the fact?” 

Wes.” 

“You feel sure your husband would 
wish you i> buy the stock?” 

“Naturally I do. The instructions 
have been plain. I am doing only what 
I am told to do, nothing else. I am cer- , 


tain that when the time comes for me | 


to know more, the information I need | 
will come to me.” 

“You have no doubt-that the course `- 
you are pursuing is a safe and practi- ` - 
cal one?” = 

“No doubt whatsoever, professor. : 
How could I have? Even Miss Crippen ` 
knows that every move that has been `- 
suggested to me is absolutely character- ` ` 
istic of Mr. Rolfe.” A 

“And she also is without doubt that 
you are not a victim of autosuggestion , 


-—that your husband is inspiring the Se 


messages?” 
“She believes implicitly 
come from him. Miss Crippen has had | 


that they” dB 
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some rather remarkable spiritualistic ex- 
periences herself. And years ago, she 
tells me, she somehow got an impression 
that I was mediumistic.”’ 

“This, then, is not her first visit to 
your home?” 

“Not by any means. During his last 
years Mr. Rolfe had a number of long, 
though not particularly serious, illnesses. 
Miss Crippen has lived here for several 
weeks at a time. We have always 
thought of the bedchamber adjoining my 
own as hers. Fortunately that was the 
room we made ready for her when she 
came for this final visit.” 

“How ‘fortunately,’ Mrs. Rolfe?” 

“I think she probably saved me from 
injuring myself seriously during my 
early attacks of somnambulism. She 
heard me stirring and led me back to my 
room. That happened again and again. 
I don’t think I wander through the house 
any longer. That, perhaps, was a pre- 
liminary stage of—of—whatever has 
taken possession of me.” 

Macumber studied the huge crystal 
chandelier above him. 

“Pye made a study of many cases of 
somnambulism,” he said. “I fancy that 
your rescuer must have found difficulty 
in awaking you, Mrs. Rolfe?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Indeed she did. On at least two oc- 
casions, when she found me walking 
about, fast asleep, she did not succeed 
in bringing me to my senses until she 
had me safely back in bed. Since then 
she has been aroused once or twice in 
the middle of the night and has seen me 
writing at the desk. 

“She woke you then?” 

“No; but she kept watch until I had 
retired again.” 

~“And I dare say you rose in the morn- 
ing with no recollection of having 
been up?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

Again Macumber held council with the 

glittering chandelier. 
. “May I have a few words with Miss 
Crippen?  She’s out?. Well, another 
time, then. .There are a few questions 
I should like to ask her. By the way, 
Mrs. Rolfe, have you tried using any 
other pen?” 
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“Not since Mr. Rolfe passed away. In 
that, too, I am following his wish.” 

“Would you mind permitting me to 
examine the penholder?” 

“Certainly not.” She looked toward 
her daughter. 

“Pd prefer, if you have no objection, 
to see it where it is now—where you 
use it,” Macumber said quickly. “I am 
quite sensitive to psychical influences, 
myself, Mrs. Rolfe.” 


T was Doris Rolfe who led us to her 

mother’s apartment on the floor above, 
a big room furnished in the period of the 
salon. An old-fashioned writing desk 
stood in a corner beyond a door which, 
the girl told us, communicated with the 
room occupied temporarily by Miss 
Crippen. 5 

“In what part of the house is Mr. 
Anthony Rolfe quartered?” 

“Just above us. He has the room 
directly over mother’s.” 

“Ts he at home?” 

“Yes; he seldom leaves the house. He 
is very feeble. It is not often that he 
is with us even at meals. You hadn’t 
thought of speaking to him? He knows 
nothing, I can tell you. Since father’s 
funeral I’m sure he hasn’t spoken to any 
one but the servants.” 

“He hasn’t been out at all?” 

“Once or twice, I think.” 

Macumber, walking toward the desk, 
stepped off his course to look into Miss 
Crippen’s room. I, too, looked into the 
room. It seemed still to be awaiting a 
guest. The secretary, it appeared, did 
not expect her stay to be of any con- 
siderable duration. In no way had she 
chosen to stamp her personality upon it. 
There was no sign visible of her ten- 
ancy. Her possessions—even her toilet 
articles—she evidently kept within the 
confines of the big wardrobe trunk that 
stood upended in the corner behind the 
connecting door. 

“The door is never closed, day or 
night,” Miss Rolfe explained, “since 
mother began to walk in her sleep. 
Were all worried about her. I’m afraid 
Miss. Crippen is losing a great deal of 
rest. But you wanted to see the gold 
penholder, professor. It’s in the little 
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drawer at the right of the desk—the one 
in back there. You press a spring be- 
neath. Just a second; Pll open it for 
you.” 

A catch clicked at a touch of the girl’s 
finger, and the small drawer shot for- 
ward. In it, alongside a tiny fountain 
pen, whose barrel was ornamented with 
golden filigree work, lay a penholder that 
surely, I thought, must have been de- 
signed for the use of a man with an 
enormous hand. It was of about the 
length and of at least the thickness of 
the average panatella-shaped cigar. The 
wood from which it had been cut was 
jet black and highly polished; and at 
the upper end, counterbalancing an ordi- 
ary steel nib, was a heavy decoration of 
gold. 

“The fountain pen,” said Miss Rolfe, 
“is the one mother used before father 
died.” 

“She took care of her her own cor- 
respondence?”’ Macumber asked. 

“Always. There wasn’t a lot of it. 
Mother has never been much of a let- 
ter writer. She laughed at father when 
he told her she ought to have a secre- 
tary of her own.” 

Macumber picked up the pen that 
David Rolfe’s father had handed on to 
his son. 

“It is heavy,’ he remarked. -“Yes, 
there’s something about it—something 
that——” 5 

Doris Rolfe regarded Macumber cu- 
riously. He stood with his eyes half 
closed. 

“Did you really mean, professor,” she 
said, “that you feel——” 

Her question ended in a gasp. 

The haunted pen had toppled off the 
finger on which Macumber had been 
absently balancing it. He deftly caught 
it before it struck the floor and replaced 
it in the drawer. 


The girl reshaped her interrupted 
question: 

“Do you sense anything unusual about 
the pen?” 


“I think that later on, perhaps, I 
should like to try an experiment with it.” 

“What sort of an experiment, profes- 
sor?” 


“One,” Macumber replied gravely, 
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“which may test my own latent powers 
to open communication with the spirit 
world.” 

“Your powers!” 

He smiled. 

“T do have gifts,” he said. “But I’m 
ready for no demonstration of them now, 
Miss Rolfe. My first concern is with 
matters more mundane. Why should 
your father, living or in the beyond, 
wish to load up with stock of the Twin 
Cities Traction Corporation?” 

z The girl turned puzzled eyes upon 
im. i 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Have you looked up the company, 
Miss Rolfe?” 

“N-no. I haven’t even the remotest 
idea what twin cities its lines oper- 
ate in.” 

“Has your mother?” 

“Pm quite certain she hasn’t.” 

“J.” said Macumber, “have inquired. 
“Twin Cities Traction is virtually de- 
funct. Bus lines and jitneys, paralleling 
its tracks and giving better and cheaper 
service than physical conditions permit 
the company to offer, have all but driven 
it out of business. And, unless David 
Rolfe has found some radically differ- 
ent scheme of trolley operation in the 
other world, Twin Cities Traction is 
never coming back.” 


CONTENT with the thought that he 
had dropped his hint on fertile soil, 
Macumber made no allusion to the 
seeming unsoundness of Twin Cities 
Traction as an investment to Mrs. Rolfe. 
Before leaving the house his further con- 
versation with her consisted of scarcely 
more than a request and a receipt of 
permission to call the following evening. 
“There’s something mighty wrong 
about it, lad,’ he said, as we walked 
homeward through the park. “With all 
respect to the judgment of David Rolfe’s 
shade, I don’t like the idea of his widow 
dabbling in Twin Cities Traction. To- 
morrow I must find out if the company’s 
transfer books are in New York.” 
“Why?” 
“I own a consuming curiosity.” 3 
“To find out how much of the stock 
Mrs. Rolfe has bought? But would the 
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transfers have been recorded so quickly, 
maestro?” 

ĮI thought the hands which he lifted to 
‘shield a match from the wind covered 
also the ghost of a smile. 

“That is a question,” he replied. 
“Nevertheless, I intend to see the books 
if access can be had to them. My 
friend Shailer in the Wall Street office 
of The Standard might be of some as- 
sistance to me there. In the interim, I 
wish I could hit upon some tactful way 
of persuading Mrs. Rolfe to get out of 
the market.” 

And, between then and our visit the 
next evening, Macumber did work out a 
plan. How elaborately he had schemed 
I should have guessed from the very in- 
direction and apparent inanity of his 
approach. 

“By the by, Mrs. Rolfe,” he said, “am 
I right in believing your automatic writ- 
ing has all been done on that creamy- 
white paper I noticed on your desk.” 

She nodded, but before she could voice 
the surprise apparent in her eyes, 
Macumber, off on another track, was 
asking: 

“Has the name ‘Twin Cities Trac- 
tion’ been written out in the messages, 
or has the board abbreviation—‘TC’ it 
is—been used?” 

Mrs. Rolfe’s lips tightened. Her ex- 
pression and her voice confirmed an 
earlier impression of mine; she really was 
less cordial than she had been the night 
before. She spoke coldly. 

“Just the letters have appeared, a cap- 
ital T and a capital C, without periods 
after them. I had no thought of what 
they might symbolize until I had con- 
sulted Miss Crippen. So, you see——” 

Macumber seemed pleased, but not be- 
yond quibbling. 

“Are you sure,” he asked, the C was 
a capital?” 

“T’ve never had a doubt.” 

“Circumstances, however,” said Ma- 
cumber, “suggest a very strong doubt to 
me. Twin Cities Traction, I have 
learned, is in a bad way. A receivership 
is imminent, and a receiver could do no 
better for the shareholders than to rip 
up the rails and junk the rolling stock. 
“That, Mrs. Rolfe, is the ‘TC’ of the 
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quotation boards. But there is another 
symbol very much like the one which 
represents Twin Cities Traction. A cap- 
ital ‘T? and a small ‘c’ stands in the 
Street for ‘Tinplate common,’ one of the 
soundest investments which the stock 
market offers. So don’t you think it’s 
just possible a 

“T do not,” said David Rolfe’s widow. 
“It is Twin Cities Traction that is meant. 
Nothing—absolutely nothing—will deter 
me from carrying through Mr. Rolfe’s 
wishes. My daughter repeated to me 
what you told her last night. I appre- 
ciate your intentions, professor, and I 
want you to know it. But I’m afraid 
that—that Mr. Rolfe does not!” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Macum- 
ber, and I could see that he’d narrowly 
escaped letting go a sturdier expletive. 

“Mr. Rolfe’s pen wrote again during 
the night—and wrote in regard to you!” 
The widow met his startled glance tran- 
quilly. “This one communication I have 
preserved, professor, as a constant re- 
minder that I am to accept advice from 
but one source. I say this so you will 


understand that I am firmly committed 


to my husband’s judgment. In life, I 
am told, he was often entering into trans- 
actions that others predicted would be 
his ruin—and coming through them in- 
variably with flying colors. In death, he 
still has my unwavering faith. His will 
shail be done.” 

Macumber was staring. 

“May I see the note, Mrs. Rolfe?” 

“Tt was not meant for your eyes. No, 
I can’t show it to you, professor. I am 
certain Mr. Rolfe would not desire that 
I did.” 

“Absolutely certain?” 

“I have read the message. 
from its own words.” 

“May we not make a test, though?” 

“A test, professor?” 

“As I think I have told you, Mrs. 
Rolfe—I know I have told Miss Doris— 
I am not without certain psychical po- 
tencies, myself. I would ask only that 
you place this message in my hand, fold- 
ing it as you will to conceal the writing. 
Then, if that which is written is meant 
for me to know, I shall know it.” He 
caught the eye of Ballestier, who again 
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had been an engrossed listener. “Would 
you care to see the experiment made, 
doctor.” 

“T surely would,” said the specialist, 
mystified, but quick to pick up his cue. 
And Miss Doris Rolfe, who sat beside 
him, joined in with: 

“Do let him try, mother!” 


T was with obvious misgiving that 
the widow consented to put Macum- 
ber’s self-proclaimed clairvoyance on 
trial. She left the room and returned 
in a few minutes with a folded sheet of 
cream-colored paper. Before surrender- 
ing it to Macumber, she hesitated. 
“Have I your promise, professor, not 
to try to read the message?” she asked, 
as she surrendered the spirit note. 
“Your eyes will be on it, Mrs. Rolfe; 
so will your daughter’s and Doctor Bal- 
lestier’s. In fact, I wish only to press 
the paper to my forehead for an instant 
before concentrating. There—it is done! 
Miss Doris shall hold the writing while 
I seek for a time to disconnect myself 
from my present surroundings.” 
Macumber pressed his hands gently 
upon the girls. Over her finger tips 
projected the deckled edge of a creamy- 
white sheet trapped between her palms. 
“Hold the paper just as it is, Miss 
Rolfe,” he cautioned her. ‘Please don’t 


move, and try to keep your mind an ab- - 


solute blank.” 

He walked to the far end of the room 
and wheeled around a big armchair. In 
this he seated himself with his back to 
us, leaning far forward, his face buried 
in his hands. 

For many minutes there was no sound 
from Macumber and no stirring. The 
eyes of Ballestier and Miss Doris were 
. on Macumber; but Mrs. Rolfe’s gaze, 
I noticed, never left. her daughter's 
clasped hands. 

_ At length, with a gesture of surrender, 
(Macumber rose. r 

“Im afraid, Mrs. Rolfe,” he said, 
“that conditions militate against me. I 
do not get the message clearly. My feel- 
ing is that some one in the beyond who 
has been close to you—and who that is 
you can imagine as well as I—is greatly 
troubled. 
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“He has doubts, I think, even of my 
own purposes; yet I feel that between 
us there could exist complete spiritual 
entente. That may come later. Just 
now, I have registered sensations which 
might be taken to reflect a wish of this 
absent one that this latest communi- 
cation follow its predecessors into the 
flames. I have your permission?” 

Macumber had walked back to Miss 
Rolfe and taken the paper from her 
hands. At the widow’s slow nod, and 
without unfolding it, he tore it into bits 
no bigger than snowflakes and sent them 
showering into the fireplace. I watched | 
every motion closely, half expecting him 
to attempt some last-minute substitu- 
tion; but it was certainly the cream-col- 
ored paper that Macumber consigned to 
the fire. 

Doctor Hugh Ballestier walked back 
with us to the Rawley later. It was not 
until he had gone on his way, elevated 
by two or three liberal nips of the Mac- 
Vickar, that I spoke of the failure of the 
experiment. 

“J thought surely,” I told Macumber, 
“that you’d floor the three of them by 
reeling off the contents of the spook mes- 
sage. It should have been easy enough 
—for you.” 

He looked at me in surprise. 

“Didn’t you hear me say I didn’t get 
the message clearly? That was the truth 
of it. The light down the drawing-room 
was abominably dim.” He laughed. 
“By some odd accident, lad, I’d provided 
myself with paper to match Mrs. Rolfe’s. 
The sheet that went into the fireplace 
was blank. The real message is in my 
pocket.” 

The paper he handed to me as he 
spoke held only a few lines of writing. 
Letters at once sharp and irregular, as 
if, indeed, two hands had contended for 
control of the pen that wrote them, 
spelled out the words: 

I am conscious of an alien presence. The 
influence is antagonistic. It is the man, Mc- 
Cumber, I think. Be slow to place confi- 
dence in him. Bear in mind, Letty, I have 
warned you. I can say no more to-night 
Further TC details later. 


Macumber was grinning when he 
looked up from this strange billet-doux. 
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“Does it not strike you as odd, lad,” 
he asked, “that one on a plane where 
the ‘Book of All Knowledge’ stands open 
should make so unflattering an error? 
I mean in spelling the tricky name of 
‘Macumber?” 


NE trip downtown in search of the 

elusive Shailer proved futile, but on 

the day following his interception of the 

epistle from the spirit land Macumber 
returned to the Rawley, glowing. 

“Tve not only seen Shailer,” he re- 
ported, “but I’ve seen the transfer books 
of the Twin Cities Traction Corpora- 
tion.” 

I asked if the purchases of Mrs. Rolfe 
were already on record. 

“Tve learned what I wanted to know, 
lad,” he answered obliquely. “I may say 
it’s exactly what I suspected. - Further- 
more, the Twin Cities receivership isn’t 
more than a month away. -There’s abso- 
lutely no salvation for the company. The 
wisdom of the new David Rolfe is not to 
be trusted like that of the old, and that’s 
sure.” 

“What are you going to do? What 
can you do?” 

“Sit tight,” said Macumber. “And, 
oh, by the way, I’ve had a peculiar let- 
ter from a person we’ve both heard of 
but never met.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Anthony Rolfe.” 

“The deuce you say!” 

“His name is signed to it.” 

“What does he want?” 

‘Macumber tossed the letter before me, 
and, as I glanced at the envelope, I 
caught my breath. It had been ad- 
dressed in care of the theater at which 
we had just closed a long engagement, 
and the name upon the envelope was 
spelled “McCumber.” 

“A natural mistake,” grinned Macum- 
ber. “Half the world spells Macumber 
that way. Why not read what he has 
to say?” 

The surviving Rolfe had written: 


Dear Sir: I have heard of your visits 
here and I am anxious to have a talk with you 
on a matter of utmost importance. Will you 
not be good enough to make an appointment 
to see me? I would prefer to meet you 
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away from the house. Your immediate reply 
will be appreciated. Very truly, 
: ARTHONY ROLFE. 


Without comment, Macumber re- 
stored the letter to its envelope and re- 
placed it in his pocket when I had fin- 
ished. 

“Are you going to see him?” I asked. 

“There is no need to now. I know 
what I want to know. The unbosom- 
ing of Brother- Anthony can wait. Pd 
prefer to bring matters to an issue in 
my own way. For now, I’m settling 
down to follow the stock market.” 

On the afternoon of the third day after 
Mrs. Rolfe had received her transcen- 
dental. warning against him, Macumber 
threw down an early edition of one of 
the evening papers with an exultant cry. 

“The sheep,” he said, “flock once more 
to the shearer!” He glanced at the 
clock and rushed to the telephone. 
“Fourth column, front page, lad!” he 
added, as he waited for his connection. 
“Twin City Traction’s broken out 
among the divorces and the murders! I 
never thought it would run that strong.” 


THE article he referred to reported an 

astonishing movement in the trac- 
tion stock. Whispers had got abroad in 
Wall Street that “interests associated 
with the late David Rolfe” were behind 
a flurry with which the day had opened, 
and the flutry had become a boom. 
From a start of seven and a fraction, 
“TC” had rushed skyward in great, 
crazy leaps. It had been thirty-two when 
the newspaper went to press, and the end 
was not in sight. 

Macumber’s energetic voice at the tel- 
ephone diverted my attention from the 
printed word. He had his connection. 

“Sloan, Kidder? Mr. Mase- 
Macumber talking. ~.. . . Yes; 
the same. Sell five thousand Twin Cities 
Traction for my account. That’s right. 
Jump to it. . . . No, I don’t think I 
need a guardian. No; I don’t 
know a thing. It’s nothing more than a 
suspicion. Thank you. Good-by!” 

As he turned from the telephone 
Macumber smiled at my astonishment. 


field! 
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“I didn’t know you had any Twin Cit- 
ies stock, maestro,” I gasped. 

“J haven’t,” replied Macumber, his 
grin widening. “Wall Street’s the one 
place in the world where you can sell 
what you haven’t got without inviting 
trouble with the police. It’s just a case 
of selling short.” 

“Selling short with the market gone 
wild?” 

“Selling short,” he said calmly, “on 
a dead horse. No amount of excitement 
in the Street will save Twin Cities from 
an early grave. Ah! this is the moment 
I’ve been waiting for, lad. To-night 
Til make another test of my psychic 
` powers in re the shade of David Rolfe.” 

I suggested that the widow might ob- 
ject to any more of Macumber’s “tests.” 

“Doctor Hugh Ballestier has become 
a large factor in the Rolfe ménage, lad,” 
he said. “In a few days his engage- 
ment to Miss Doris will be announced. 
He’ll sponsor me. It’ll be all right.” 

Thereupon he stoked one of his black 
pipes and talked to me earnestly for the 
better part of an hour, tutoring me in 
a part he’d long been planning that I 
should play. 

Pursuant to these instructions of 
Macumber’s, I was missing from the cir- 
cle which joined hands in the chilly 
Rolfe drawing-room that evening. 

I journeyed with Macumber to the 
house, and even entered it with him, 
but when he walked into the salon he 
was alone. 

Four people awaited Macumber. One 
was Mrs. Rolfe, another her daughter. 
The third was Miss Agatha Crippen, a 
tall, thin figure in rustling black silk, 
as sharp of outline as of feature. She 
was incarnate efficiency, humanity done 
over into the form of a machine. Her 
small, bright eyes glistened behind her 
glasses, with the effect of polished bolt 
heads, and her dress might have been 
some metallic casing. 

Also, there waited the invalid Anthony 
Rolfe. —He was as thin as the secre- 
tary, but not so straight. His sparse 
shoulders fell forward, as if, for all their 
lack of flesh, they were yet too eet a 
burden for him, 

Ballestier came into the room soon 
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after Macumber, and dimmed the lights. 
The six now present sat in a close-drawn 
circle, their hands joined.. On Macum- 
ber’s knee lay the pen with which the 
posthumous messages of David Rolfe 
had been written. He spoke in a mono- 
tone. 

“We are here gathered seeking to bring 
to us one who has gone. Are we all in 
accord?” 

From the chair in which Anthony 
Rolfe had sunk his withered frame a 
high and testy voice wheezed: 

“This is all nonsense!” 

“Try to open your mind, Mr. Rolfe,” 
urged Macumber mildly. “Results would 
be doubtful, otherwise.” 

No answer now. Silence held the cir- 
cle. Macumber’s head presently sank 
forward, 

His voice came, muffled: 

“David Rolfe, we’re waiting!” 

From the old clock on the mantel 
above the fireplace came the only re- 
sponse. Its ticks, in the quiet of the 
room, beat like hammer blows. 

Silence again—silence and darkness. 
Then the voice of Macumber: 

“David Rolfe!” 

He was calling for a miracle, and 
something A y like a miracle began to 
reveal itself. 

A breath of air, as if a door or a win- 
dow had been opened and closed, passed 
through the circle. Between the drawn 
shades at the end of the room farthest 
from where the breathless half dozen sat 
appeared a phosphorescent glow. 

“David Rolfe—David!” repeated The 
Great Macumber. 

And now a voice answered him: 

“Yes; I am here.” 

It was a deep and vibrant voice that 
sounded strangely in my ears—a voice 
more a composite of the voices of many 
dead men than of any one man living. 
Yet such were the powers of association 
and suggestion that one present seemed 
to recognize it. From David Rolfe’s 
widow came a cry: 

“David—David!” 

‘A spectral figure was advancing slowly 
toward the sitters. Its habiliments were 
not of the grave, but rather such as 
David Rolfe had been accustomed to 
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wear in life. And the small, square 
beard was David Rolfe’s as well. The 
apparition halted near the circle, in a 


pool of ghostly light that seemed its, 


aura. 

“Who calls David Rolfe? Oh, it’s 
you! You with the pen! Who are you? 
I don’t forget faces, but I never saw 
yours before.” 

Macumber passed the chance to ex- 
plain himself. 

“You know the pen, though,” he said. 

“I don’t!” snapped the spectral Rolfe. 

“But you do, David,? Macumber gen- 
tly insisted. “You know it as well as 
you know your own right hand. You 
used this pen for many, many years.” 

A racket of thin, eerie laughter filled 
the room. 

“Oh, no! Dear, no! 

“Look again, David.” 

“You're a fool!” croaked the appari- 
tion. “You’re all fools. No, not 
Agatha Crippen. She’s sharp, always 
sharp. She makes her mistakes, Agatha 
does. Goes a little wrong on the mar- 
ket; goes a little wrong in other things 
—but what a woman! Give her a chance 
before you ask me about the pen. 
Agatha knows. She’ll tell! I promise 
you she’l]——_” 2 

There was a swaying of the whole cir- 
cle, as if one of the enchained hands 
had sought to break a neighbor’s grip. 

Ballestier’s voice cut crisply against 

the specter’s. 
= — “Lights, please! 
fainted!” 


Not that pen!” 


(Miss Crippen has 


[T was Macumber who went to the 

switch. By the time he had found it, 
David Rolfe had returned to his other 
world. 

Ballestier came to me in the library, 
directly back of the drawing-room, a lit- 
tle later. 

“Miss Crippen came out of it like a 
trooper,” he said. “Macumber’s upstairs 
talking to her. He suggests that you go 
on alone to the hotel, and wait for him 
there.” 

I did, and waited for hours. Macum- 
ber didn’t appear until long after mid- 
night. He was in his dressing gown and 
his favorite chair before he spoke. 
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“You may call it cruel, lad,” said he, 
“but the end has justified the means. 
I’ve had the whole story of the haunted 
pen from Miss Crippen herself. It could 
have been pried out of her in no other 
way. Just a suggestion of calling David 
back set her going.” | 

“Youd have had 
good,” I- remarked, 
you up.” 

Macumber smiled. 

“I knew she wouldn’t.” 

I saw that a mood of recapitulation 
was upon him, and sat by patiently while 
he packed and lighted his pipe. 

“Tt was my early ‘thought, of course,” 
he said when the tobacco was well 
caught, “that the queer actions of the 
old penholder could be traced to some 
natural agency. And it was that—elec- 
tricity—magnetism. In the upper part 
of her big wardrobe trunk, which she had 
placed in a position directly behind Mrs. 
Rolfe’s desk, Miss Crippen had a pow- 
erful magnet. She ran a cord to it from 
a convenient light socket, and at times, 
when she knew the widow to be writ- 
ing, switched on the current.” 

“But the wall z 

“Would not and did not offer an ob- 
stacle in the magnetic field. It really 
made little difference whether the wall 
was there or whether it wasn’t. The 
effect on the doctor’s pen would have 
been the same in either case. It felt the 
urge of an unseen force which, while it 
may not have been what Mrs. Rolfe im- 
agined it, was, nevertheless, as much of a 
mystery. No man lives, lad, who can 
say exactly what electricity is. 

“With her magnet Miss Agatha Crip- 
pen first convinced the widow that 
David Rolfe was struggling to regain his 
grasp on his pen. Power of suggestion 
did the rest. Ethically it was all most 
deplorable, but as a piece of criminal 
craftsmanship it was—gorgeous! 

“The motive was that strongest one 
of all—self-preservation. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the woman has actually been 


trouble making 
“if shed taken 


- spared the disaster she sought to avert. 


She starts this morning for that farm of 
hers up State. In the circumstances 
Mrs. Rolfe acted with a rare generosity. 
Not. only did she refuse to entertain the 
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thought of prosecuting, but she has ar- 
ranged to take over personally the mort- 
gage on Miss Crippen’s farm. That mort- 
. gage, after all, was what had driven the 
secretary to attempt one of the most 
diverting frauds of my experience as a 
magician.” 

“She wasn’t as well fixed, 
Ballestier thought?” 

“Far from it, lad. ‘All she possessed, 
with the single exception of her equity 
in the farm, was tied up in Twin Cities 
Traction. How she became involved in 
the wreck of the company forms a story 
in itself. Ten years or so ago, it seems, 
old David took a fleeting fancy to ‘TC.’ 
At that time Miss Crippen’s savings in 
cash amounted to nearly twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and she also owned the 
farm, free and clear. It was worth, per- 
haps, thirty thousand dollars more; so, 
for a wage slave, she had not done so 
badly.” 

“Rolfe’s tips,” I suggested, “may have 
helped her.” 

“Of course they did, lad. But when 
the secretary saw old David’s eyes rov- 
ing toward Twin Cities Traction she 
went out on her own. She put not only 
all her cash into the stock, but she mort- 
gaged her farm. David was wiser. He 
saw the danger of ruinous jitney compe- 
tition and backed away. But unfortu- 
nately he didn’t let Miss Crippen know 
all he knew.” 

‘Macumber drew thoughtfully on his 
pipe. ; 
“Women are always surprising,” said 
he; “even those who look to be ma- 
chines. Now, you’d take Miss Agatha 
Crippen to be absolutely cold and un- 
emotional, wouldn’t you? You'd call her 
safe, sane, and sure. You’d say she’d 
always have her head about her. But 
even when her TC stock began its slide 
toward the basement, she couldn’t keep 
her hands and her money off Twin Cities 
Traction. 


then, as 


THE cheaper it got, the more a bar- 

gain it looked. She knew better, 
of course; but she was a woman, after 
all. When shares such as she already 
had paid forty dollars each for were 
offered at twenty, she bought them as a 
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matter of course. And so she did when 
they were fifteen and ten. Her salary 
went into them; her winnings on other 
flyers went into them; money raised on 
her farm went into them. On consult- 
ing the transfer books, lad, I found that 
the biggest individual stockholder in the 
dying corporation was Miss Agatha Crip- 
n!” 


“Oh!” said I. That smile of Macum- 
ber’s came back mockingly before my 
eyes. “So that was what you wanted to 
see the books for. Do you know, macs- 
tro, I had a feeling at that time that 
Anthony Rolfe had 

“And you did him injustice if you 
thought ill of him,” remonstrated Ma- 
cumber. “Anthony was a poor man who 
made no demands on a rich brother until 
he no longer was physically able to look 
out for himself. And such a man is a 
man, lad, on the very face of it. 

“Why, I never thought of Anthony as 
a party to the fraud. What he had to 
tell me was that he suspected his sister- 
in-law was in some way being bilked. 
The servants had been talking to him. 
In a house like David Rolfe’s, servants 
know many things which the family think 
secrets. And having heard of the auto- 
matic writing, Anthony thought a magi- 
cian might be the very man to show up 
the fake.” 

“You've seen him?” 

“Ves, of course. Was he not in the 
party at my little séance? Afterward 
we had quite a chat. 
really entertaining fellow. 


Fhe man’s 


had some rare experiences of life. He’s a 


H 


nobody’s fool.” 
Macumber paused to refill his pipe. 
“It was not until comparatively re- 


I found him a ; 


cently that David Rolfe learned how _ ] 
deeply his secretary had gone into Twini 


Cities Traction. Had he lived he might... 
somehow have contrived to pull her out, 
with at least a half skin. 


To keep the, si ; 


stock alive, as I surmised, when the other, ` 


facts were before me, he bought small: 
lots occasionally. 
other plans in abeyance when he died. 

“But with his death Miss Agatha. | 
Crippen was thrown into panic. 
employer’s passing seemed to her to 
mean the end ef everything—an old age. 


He may have had’ it 


Her” S 


gc eat 
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to be spent in penury. Mind you, the 
woman’s well past fifty now. The amaz- 
ing solution of her problem came to her, 
she told me, out of a clear sky. It 
came, she said, with every detail sharply 
defined. 

“Why should she not make herself 
again a member of the Rolfe household 
when that could be accomplished by the 
mere assertion it was David Rolfe’s 
wish? And why, once there, could she 
not influence the widow to trades that 
would lift TC to a higher level and hold 
the stock there long enough for her to 
unload? 

“Aye, lad, if spirits were at work at 
all, it was Miss Agatha Crippen they 
were working upon. Some prince of 
confidence men on the other side might 
well have been her control. 

“She had a fair duplicate of David 
Rolfe’s penholder made in a rush—with 
steel under gold plating, and a steel rod 
through it. She had the great magnet 
put into her trunk. For she knew where 
the trunk would stand, lad. The room 
she had always occupied would natu- 
rally be at her disposal again. 

“David ‘Rolfe, of course, had no 
bother about who should be using his 
pen when his hand’ no longer held it. 
But it was enough to say that it was his 
wish his wife should use it. On that 
point there was never a question, as the 
woman had anticipated. And then, with 
the pen planted and the magnet by, Miss 
Crippen went to work.” 

“But,” said I, “how about the som- 
nambulism of Mrs. ‘Rolfe? How could 
that have been foreseen?” 

Macumber chuckled. 

“Oh, lad,” said he, the chuckle turn- 
ing to a sigh. “Can’t you see it yet? 
Mrs. Rolfe probably never has been a 
sleepwalker in her life.” 

“She was found, nevertheless, asleep 
and walking through———” 

“Was she, now?” queried Macumber. 
“Who saw her? Wasn’t it from Miss 
Crippen that all the information came? 
Wasn’t the widow always in her bed 
when the woman awoke her and told 
l 
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her she had been strolling about the 
house in her sleep?” 

“Oh!” said I, and swallowed hard. 

“To convince Mrs. Rolfe that she had 
turned somnambulist,” he pursued, “was 
essential to the success of Miss Agatha 
Crippen’s scheme. She must be made to 
believe that her own hand transcribed 
the spirit messages. -The writing of 
course, was Miss Crippen’s—styled after 
David Rolfe’s. The forgery didn’t have 
to be exact, you see, for the widow would 
always have in her mind that her own 
hand and her husband’s were both on 
the pen. And the open connecting door 
gave Miss Crippen every opportunity to 
plant the spirit letters on the desk. So 
there you are lad. If you’ve any ques- 
tions, shoot them quickly. It’s after one 
o’clock, and I’ve left an early call.” 

“T have no questions, maestro,’ said 
I, and aired a small grievance. “Do you 
realize you’ve not said a word about the 
part Z played in the final drama? That 
helped, didn’t it?” 

“Of course it did, lad!” cried Macum- 
ber, quickly repentant. “The widow was 
so completely sold on the automatic 
writing business that our one hope was 
to turn David’s ghost loose on Miss 
Crippen. Ballestier agreed with me on 
that, even when I had told him all I 
suspected and knew. Did he not say as 
much to you last night before he joined 
us in the drawing-room?” 

“He did. But what ld like to hear 
from you, maestro, is that my small serv- 
ices in the matter z 

The Great Macumber dropped a big 
hand on my shoulder, and in the pres- 
sure of his fingers I felt more affection 
than most men could put into words. 

“Lad,” said he seriously, “there was 
a moment when you almost gave me the 
creeps. The job was done splendidly. 
You were David Rolfe to the—to the 
death! -But get to bed now, youngster. 
We'll be off for Atlantic City on the first 
morning train, wi’ the compliments of 
Twin Cities Traction—and of some wise 
Wall Street opportunists I hope we'll 
neither ever meet!” 


The Tippler 


By Berton Braley 


VE always sipped the wine of life 
Í And never spilled or wasted it. 
In peace and ease, afar from strife, 
I’ve delicately tasted it. 


And temperately taught myself 
To scent the rich bouquet of it, 
Sip, and restore it to its shelf— 
For that’s the tippler’s way of it. 


Tve let no single drop escape, 
But aged it long and prayerfully, 
And sipped this essence of the grape 
Deliberately, carefully. 


I’ve watched it like a fragile flower 
And guarded all my store of it, 

And yet—the wine of life is sour 
And I can sip no more of it. 


Vinegar, now, sans bead or spice— 

My tongue is wry and shrunk with it. 
Why didn’t I, just once or twice, 

Get gloriously drunk with it? 


Squatter’s Rights 


By Karl W. Detzer 


The age-old dissension over boundary lines takes on a new aspect in 
this tale of an icebound island up in the North Country—where a 
young mail carrier stood for his rights against both men and Nature. 


E came ashore from his own boat, 
at his own pier, in his own har- 
bor, that gusty autumn after- 
noon, upon the Michigan island 

of Little Kedge, which he also claimed 
as his own. Tamus Maclvor was a close- 
knit, squarely built man, somewhat un- 
der middle height and over middle age. 

He set his broad soles down comfort- 
ably in the sandy path that tipped up to 
his own village and his own sawmill, and 
he strode with a proprietorial swagger to- 
ward the straggling slab houses. A half 
pace to the rear, and somewhat to the 
left of him, walked another man, younger 
than Tam Maclvor, just as wind burned 
as he, but taller and less broad of back. 
He was carrying a satchel by a strap to 
his shoulder, and under each arm he had 
a bundle of brass instruments. 

A pair of French-Canadian timber- 
men touched their dark forelocks to Mac- 
Ivor, as he passed. He nodded to them 
briefly, without- taking the trouble to 


speak. They did not know the stranger. 
Because they did not, they eyed him sus- 
piciously. 

The path arose impetuously from the 
wash to the narrow plateau upon which 
the mill sprawled. Behind it, a tall, 
scarred hillside ascended abruptly to the 
table-lands, where standing timber, mil- 
lions of feet, awaited the ax. Narrow- 
gauge tramways poked experimentally 
into the forest, where the slopes were 
more gentle. Far away to the south, four 
full miles, hovered the gray smoke of 
brush fires, marking the edge of the cut. 

It was late afternoon and late October, 
and the sun already had settled behind 
the hills. Over the eastern horizon night 
waited impatiently. Lamplight shone in 
the windows of slab houses. At the top 
of the first rise the path divided, one fork 
plunging straight at the settlement and 
the mill, the other dodging through scrub 
cedars, toward the north. 

Waiting at this turn in the trail, a 
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young man leaned comfortably against a 
stout hemlock, hands in the pockets of 
his dungarees, sou’wester drawn back 
upon his blond head, unlighted pipe be- 
tween his teeth. At the sight of him 
Maclvor hesitated. Then he approached 
him deliberately. : 

“Good evening to you,” he said. “I’m 
good as my word, Nelson. I’ve fetched 
him.” MaclIvor’s tongue had been 
brushed early by the heather, and there 
was a robustious tang in his voice. “Pil 
make the two of you acquainted. Here’s 
Persons.” He indicated the man who 
had been following him. “He’s the sur- 
veyor I promised. Persons, here’s Nel- 
son. He’s the squatter that’s made me 
the trouble.” 


HE man in the sou’wester looked ami- 
ably enough at the newcomer, but 
did not offer his hand. 

“How bout the sheriff?” he asked. 
“You ought to brought him, too. For I 
tell you, MacIvor No, no! I don’t 
trouble myself with ‘mister.’ I tell you 
Pll move when I’m put off.” 

“You'll be put,” said MacIvor, “when 
the line’s run and it’s straightened out.” 
He started on two paces. Then he 
paused and once more thrust his knuckles 
deep into his broad hips. ‘Had you the 


sense of a wee child, Peter Nelson, you’d. 


’a’ took my fair offer and my advice. It’s 
not too late yet. I’m in the right, and 
there’s no man can dispute me. Hold— 
it’s me that’s talking. To shy clear of 
trouble, I make you the offer again, de- 
cent and aboveboard and free handed. 
The surveyor’s a witness. I’ll move the 
shack for you——” 

“My house?” 

“Your ‘house’ PI call it if it’s jarring 
your pride to hear it called a shack. PH 
move it over for you on your side of the 
line. I’ve tried to show you the lay of 
the land, where yours starts and mine 
ends. If you’d ’a’ listened 2 

“J did listen! And this is what I gath- 
ered. That your deed’s right because 
it’s yours, and mine’s wrong because 
it’s mine. My father homesteaded forty 
acres.” 

“About twenty,’ Maclvor corrected. 
“Them twenty belong right enough to 
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you. I paid decent money for the rest 0’ 
the island. You’re living on my side 
of the line. There’s good timber in ques- 
tion, and I’m here to cut it. What’s a 
mail-boat man like you know about tim- 
ber? It’s a fine position you have, car- 
rying the mails, and the government re- 
spect alongside of ,your cargo, without 
going mincing in timber. Persons, here, 
will start the line in the morning. Should 
you wish to show sense in the meantime, 
Vl be at home to-night.” 

“Pm a poor hand at showing sense, the 
way you look at it,” said Nelson. “You 
best start your line.” 

Tam MaclIvor moved off at once along 
the path, with the surveyor still silent at 
his heels. A hundred yards farther on, 
the timberman turned abruptly through 
the gate of a slab house and, without tak- 
ing the trouble to knock, entered a 
kitchen. A woman was frying sausages 
over a radiant stove. She looked up 
questioningly and wiped her hot face on 
a gingham sleeve. 

“Here’s Persons,” Maclvor said. “This 
is Tom Kolerick’s woman. Tom’s my 
foreman. Here you bide.” 

He left the surveyor, instruments still 
in hand, in the middle of the kitchen, 
and returned once more to the path. An 
evening wind ran down from the hills, 
with a frosty bite and a threat of win- 
ter in it. MacIvor turned up the collar 
of his jacket and then turned it down 
again with a gesture of self-reproach. He 
grunted angrily and stepped through the 
gate of a new, unpainted picket fence and 
strode up a new, wooden walk toward 
the porch of a snug, new house, that still 
smelled freshly of unseasoned newly cut 
timber. 

“Evening, Ellen, my dear,” he said to 
the girl who opened the door. 

The daughter of Tam MaclIvor was 
taller than he, with none of his bulki- 
ness. As she lighted the tubular wick 
in the hanging lamp, the glow fell gently 
upon her face, which was clear-skinned. 
It reflected pleasantly in her gray, unex- 
cited eyes. 

“T was afraid you’d be caught in the 
wind.” She twisted the brass thumb- 
screw, and the lamp shone yellow. ‘Pe- 
ter Nelson said it would blow.” 
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Her father crossed to her and laid his 
great hands gently upon her Shoulders. 

“Daughter,” he said, “was he here 
again?” : 

“Peter? Oh, no. I met him on the 
path. He was waiting for somebody at 
the forks.” 

“Aye. And you stopped and talked? 
Well, if you’ve no more self-respect than 
to go mixing with such, I’ve naught to 
say. But a daughter of mine——” He 
broke off abruptly, scowling. “Supper?” 
he asked. 


HE storm that had threatened before 

dusk arrived boisterously at mid- 
night and howled for three blasty days. 
Ellen Macivor remained within doors, 
feeding split slabs into the kitchen range. 
On the second afternoon she saw from 
her window a young man, with tripod 
and transit, running a line past the house, 
with a pair of timbermen  slouching 
ahead, axes in hands, and another cou- 
ple carrying stakes and chain. 

On the third day, while the storm ex- 
pired in harried gasps, she looked down 
the hill in ‘time to see the mail boat, 
Happy Days, nosing out of the harbor 
toward the fog-hidden mainland shore. 
Something about the mail boat always 
stirred the girl’s quick imagination. She 
liked the risk it took. She saw romance 
in its precarious calling. Fishermen 
could stay snugly in port when winds 
were threatening. Even the ore barges 
and great passenger vessels lay under the 
protection of safe breakwaters, when the 
weather turned villainous. But not the 
government mail. 

Once a day in summer, twice a week in 
the other three seasons, Peter Nelson 
piloted his craft over to the mainland. 
Sometimes in midwinter he had to leave 
_ the boat behind him and cross on foot 
over wide floes of ice, risking his life re- 
peatedly, with unheroic thoughtlessness, 
that the dignity of the mails might be 
preserved, 

For this he received nine hundred and 
sixty dollars a year. 

Not enough, Ellen Maclvor thought. 
In a decent boat it would have been no 
task for a skilled and level-headed sailor. 
Bobbing on the harried waters of the 
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upper lakes were twenty such carriers of 
star-route mail. Most of them were 
stanch, reliable vessels, rebuilt coast- 
guard boats, broad-shouldered and buoy- 
ant, driven by trustworthy engines of im- 
mense vitality. 

Alone in all this fleet, Peter Nelson’s 
Happy Days bore an unsavory reputa- 
tion. She was a vicious, spiteful boat, 
according to fishermen and coast guards- 
men. For all hér gay name, painted in 
tall, black letters across her stern, she 
had drowned two masters, and the upper 
lakes waited to see-in Peter Nelson the 
traditional third. 

For a boat is like luck, so the fisher- 
men on Kedge Island said, or like broken 
china, or fire. Given it two evil deeds, 
it will not sink until it has accomplished 
a third. 

Ellen MacIvor watched the frail craft 
leaping across the tops of dying rollers, 
pointing heroically toward the mainland 
shore. She saw the slender, oil-skinned 
figure on the short decking at the stern, 
leaning in apparent ease against the 
cabin, feet about the tiller, fisherman 
fashion, and she thought uncomfortably 
of what her father had said. 

Why did he object to Nelson? Of 
course, old Tamus MaclIvor would be 
watchful of her. That was natural. He’d 
not allow. any scalawag to look at his 
daughter. But Peter Nelson was not a 
scalawag. ‘Her father had been unrea- 
sonable this time. Why should he forbid 
her even to speak to Peter? 

The boat disappeared into the smoky 
gray bank of fog that lay between Little 
Kedge and the Michigan coast towns, 
eighteen miles away. 

Ellen stepped out to the porch. Be- 
fore her lay the village, midway to the 


‘beach. Above towered the hills, with 


their wealth of standing timber. Over 
oo gs right sprawled Tam Maclvor’s 
mill. 

It was an unlovely building, under its 
tin roof and tall black stack, with a 
smoky spark arrester on top of it. It 
was whining just now, with the raucous 
melody of circular saws, with the shrill 
scream of planers, with the thump of im- 
mense weights rolled backward and for- 
ward on wabbly steel rails. 

e 
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Ellen Macivor loved the sound of the 
saws. All her life she had heard it. Ever 
since her mother died and earlier, for that 
matter, she had followed her father on 
his nomadic search for timber—for great 
timber in great tracts. As a little girl, 
she remembered the smell of resin, when 
his mill had made the dwindling circuit 
of slaughtered pine. Then the hardwood. 
Three times in these ten years he had 
moved. Always farther from civilized 
shores. ‘Till now, on Little Kedge, with 
its great forest ten miles by four, he had 
settled down to his last cut. He had 
toid her it would be his last. After this 
there would be more lumber, no more 
trees. 

For Tam MaclIvor was a lumberman of 
the old, old type. He timbered where 
trees were trees. Let other men peck at 
second growth, at occasional acres of 
standing pine, at immature- hardwood. 
Not Tam Maclvor. 

Ellen was thinking still of Peter Nelson 
when she reached the company store at 
the foot of the hill. She made her pur- 
chases quickly and climbed back up the 
path to her father’s house. 

Tam sat in the living room with the 
surveyor. He introduced Persons bluntly 
to his daughter. Persons arose and re- 
mained standing, till she had gone 
through to the kitchen. After a moment 
her father thrust his square face through 
the door ‘and spoke to her. 

“Lay places for three,” he directed. 

She understood little of the conversa- 
tion at dinner. ‘It concerned section lines 
and original surveys and compass varia- 
tions and errors of record. Her father 
seemed to be worried. 

“Pm not sure, of course,” the surveyor 
said, as he left. “Pl hunt again. That 
stake should be somewhere in the swamp. 
It’s been forty years, and, of course, the 
witness trees are gone. I’ve tried to find 
the stumps. That’s the trouble with 
wooden stakes.” 

Tam Maclvor growled. 4 

“But you think there’s a chance the 
squatter’s got a right to it?” he asked. 

“It looks that way. Those old ab- 
stracts are hard to read. Description by 
metes and bounds. The only thing I 
know to do is start in from the original 
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stone corner post, away at the south end, 
and work back this way. It would take 
days, maybe weeks, to get it down fine.” 

“Then days and weeks it will take,” 
said Tam Maclvor. “That’s the richest 
stand of timber left on the lakes. I’m 
an honest man, Persons. -If it’s not mine, 
all right. If it is mine, it’s me that’ll 
cut it.” 

Ellen listened doubtfully. She- was 
puzzled as to what they were saying. She 
was tempted to tell her father that Peter 
Nelson knew all about the boundary 
lines; he had told her so only the other 
day. But the surveyor changed the sub- 
ject just then, and she had no oppor- 
tunity. 

Peter was late with the mail that night. 
He had spent the afternoon in the court- 
house at the county seat, with the regis- 
trar of deeds. That official was an ex- 
acting, nearsighted, elderly man who took 
pride in the unblemished record of his 
office. 

“Tt looks right to me, Nelson,” he said. 
“T can’t see no way anybody can do you 
out of it. Just set tight and let him 
make the move. They’re chancy, these 
timbermen. But I al’ays heard MacIvor 
was honest. If he harms you, Peter, 
come a-runnin’. TIl fix you up with three 
lawing fools that will get good dam- 
ages.” 


WINTER settled early on the North 
lakes that year with unending snows 
and immense buffeting winds. By the 
middle of December the roads were 
clogged, and the harbor at the foot of 
Maclvor’s mill slope was a broad pane ' 
of green ice. Timber gangs worked 
cheerily in the woods, singing as they 
cut. If the day were clear you could 
hear them as far as the company store 
—the noisy cries of men and the gay 
bells of their ponies, as they dragged 
hardwood logs to the hilltops at the head 
of the great skidway above the mill. 
Twice each week Peter Nelson tuned 
up his engine, tossed into his boat a small 
sack of unimportant mail, and steered 
unemotionally toward the open lake. The 
Happy Days became mischievous, as the 
seas grew in size. Twice before Christ- ` 
mas she tried desperately to sink. Each 
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time, in spite of Nelson’s heroic efforts, 
she filled her hull so full of icy water that 
the engine halted, and he must pump 
hours on end, then methodically dry off 
the coils before he could start again. 

He saw little of Ellen MacIvor those 
days and less of her father. Snow made 
a great wall about their house on the 
slope of the hill. Old Tam was out at 
the logging operations before dawn and 
came home at night by the light of a 
lantern. Once, early in January, Nelson 


carried a bundle that came by express, _ 


to the door of the house, where Ellen re- 
ceived it and hesitantly asked him to 
enter. 

“Can’t,” he said. 
time.” 

When he had gone he regretted his 
refusal. Tamus was up in the woods. 
She was a lonely girl and a pretty one. 
Why be so shy with her? Well, there 
was Tamus—hungry for timber. 

He saw the surveyor often enough, as 
he walked the narrow village paths, 
smoking. Each time he stopped. 

Each time Nelson asked: 

“How’s the lines? Going to run me 
off my place yet?” 

Persons’ reply 
same: 

“Snow’s too deep, squatter. Lose our 
stakes soon as we drive them. But Mac- 
Ivor says to keep at it.” 

Ice thickened alongshore in January 
and crawled out rapidly toward the 
deeper lake. Each week mail became a 
more difficult cargo. At length, in Feb- 
ruary, the coldest night of the year, a 
solid green-and-white floor stretched 
eighteen miles to the mainland coast. 

Peter forsook his boat the next day 
and, loading his mail on a hand sled, 
started off alone, with a compass, a cedar 
staff, and a corned-beef sandwich. 


“Sorry. Some other 


was invariably the 


Twelve hours he battled ice and wind - 


before he pulled his load triumphantly 
up the beach at the mainland town. The 
next day he started back. 


HAVING accomplished the return, he. 


took mail in person to beleaguered 
householders in the settlement. It was 
late afternoon and dark when he came 
to the door of Tam MaclIvor’s house. 
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“Come 


“Hello, Peter!” Ellen said. 
in.” 
Peter was cold. He entered the door 
relievedly. Ellen had not lighted the 
hanging lamp, and the living room was 
thick with shadows. A man stepped for- 
ward to greet him. It was Persons. 

“How're you, Persons?” Nelson said. 

“Hello, squatter,” the surveyor an- 
swered. 

The girl turned quickly. 

“ ‘Squatter? ” she repeated. 
does that mean?” 

Persons laughed. 

“He’s living on your father’s land.” 

“Peter is? No!” There was dismay 
in the girl’s voice. She swung on Per- 
sons angrily. “Is that why you are sur- 
veying the island?” 

“Tt is,” he answered. 
haven’t known?” 

“My father hired you for that?” Ellen 
Maclvor cried. 

“Sure he did,” Nelson said. “That’s 
all right, Ellen. Your father thinks the 
line goes one way, I think it goes an- 


“What 


“How come you 


other. Got it through yet?” he asked 
Persons. 

“Pretty near.” The surveyor’s tone 
was boastful. 


Nelson frowned. 

“How near through?” he demanded. 
“Found the boundary?” 

“You don’t want to know,” Persons 
said. 

“I don’t? Who says I don’t? You?” 
He stepped forward angrily. 

“Peter!” Ellen Maclvor warned. 

“I want to know,” Peter said stub- 
bornly. He reached for his wet jacket. 

“Please stay,” the girl insisted. “Stay 
till my father comes. I want to ask him 
about this.” 

Peter sat down moodily. He found 
himself inarticulate, while Ellen Maclvor 
talked. There was nothing to tell when 
she asked about his trip across the ice. 
Persons coughed behind his hand. Ellen 
repeated her question. 

“Its nothing,” Peter said—“just ice, 
with some air holes. You got to find - 


.a place to jump.” 


Persons coughed again. Ellen glanced 
at him in annoyance. She talked rapidly 
after that, to beth men at once. Twice 
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Nelson reached for his jacket. Each 
time Ellen shook her head. 

_ They were sitting silently when Tam 
Maclvor strode in. 

“Humph!” he said and hung his wet 
jacket and gloves and cap upon a row 
of pegs near the stove. “How come? 
Slippers, Ellen, and dry socks. I'll 
change in the kitchen. Now, how come? 
Nelson, what you doing here? Busi- 
ness?” 

“I broaght a package.” > 

“And come to set a bit? For a nice 
talk, eh? Come to tell us that you’ve 
got your senses and will leave us help 
you move off? I told, Persons you had 
wits.” 

“Father,” Ellen cried, “are you mak- 
ing Peter Nelson move?” 

Tam Maclvor turned in surprise. 

“But its my land!” he insisted. 

“Pm not moving,” Nelson said. 

“No?” asked MacIvor. 

“No, not moving,” Nelson repeated. 
“This surveyor claims I’m not interested 
in the line, Maclvor.” 

Tam Maclvor turned upon the sur- 
veyor. “What advice have you been giv- 
ing?” he asked. 

“None yet,” Persons answered, “but 
I can. It'll cost a lot of money to run 
the lines all through. I’m near enough 
now to guess at it. Your boundaries 
are showing up true enough. WNelson’s 
house—I measured it along the beach 
this afternoon—is right close to the line, 
if not over it.” : 

“But that’s Peter’s land!” Ellen Mac- 
Ivor protested. 

“You're a man of judgment, Nelson,” 
Maclvor said. 

“Aye!” Peter Nelson answered slowly. 
“Judgment, that’s what I got. I got 
judgment enough to know that it’s good 
timber up there on my homestead. I’ve 
got judgment enough to know that you 
want any timber you see. I’ve got judg- 
ment enough to know that sooner or later 
you'll pay for it, and PI] not stick you 
beyond a fair price.” 

“Its my timber,” said Tam Maclvor. 

“Not a stick of it,” Nelson countered. 
“T got as much right to my opinion on my 
boundary lines as you have on yours. 
My father homesteaded my place, and 
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you bought yours at a tax sale. Both 
ways of getting it are honest enough. 
But you think I'll get out? Not an inch. 
I'll be glad to have the boundaries fixed, 
once for all. But winter’s a poor time 
to be running lines. There’s too much 
chance for mistakes. And Id trust your 
word, MaclIvor, more than any winter 
survey.” 


E looked across at Persons, who stood 

comfortably at the stove. Ellen had 
stopped in the kitchen door to listen, her 
father’s slippers in her hand. Her face 
was perplexed. 

The surveyor laughed. 

“T don’t quite get that, Nelson,” he 
objected. 

“Then [ll make it plainer,” Nelson an- 
swered, flaring up. “I’ve not liked you 
from the start. I’ve not liked the twist 
of your mouth nor the slant of your eye. 
I’ve not trusted you. Was Maclvor to 
put a real surveyor on, I’ve been thinking 
it over, Pd go half with him in paying 
the bill. But, as it is, I wouldn’t trust 
your lines, Persons—not to a quarter 
mile, I wouldn’t. You’d put a line where 
the man that’s paying you wants it.” 

“What’s that?” Maclvor cried. 

“Father!” his daughter cautioned. 

“PI be going now,” finished Peter 
Nelson. 

The three did not move till he went 
out the door, drawing on his dogskin 
gloves. Tam Maclvor was the first to 
speak. 

“There’s a heap of hot spirit under his 
scalp!” he commented. “I have a liking 
for a man that fights for his rights— 
provided he fights fair. Nelson’s fair, 
even if he’s wrong. He’s a fine taste for 
sailing. It’s born in him, just as tim- 
bering’s born in me. If he had a wee 
bit o’ sense——” Then he stopped, 
grumbling. 


THE mail carrier saw nothing of Ellen 

Maclvor in the next two days, nor of 
her father, nor of Persons. Snow pelted 
in from the icy lake that night, piled in 
great drifts across newly broken paths, 
blinded windows, heaped into unexpected 
ranges, where the wind blew, and made 
a gentle blanket under the trees. Peter 
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Nelson remained in the house until the 
third day. 

That morning, when he was to carry 
the mail, he met Ellen Maclvor at the 
mill store, where his pouch was being 
made up. She pretended not to see him 
at first. He crossed over boldly and gave 
her good morning. 

“I’m sorry,” he added in a lower voice. 
“Im sorry to have spoke like that to 
Persons. But I don’t trust that dogfish 
—not an inch, I don’t.” 

“My father trusts him,” she said ux- 
comfortably. 

“Aye; that’s the only thing I know in 
the man’s favor.” 

Ellen MaclIvor flushed. 

“I don’t think you’d better come back 
to the house.” 

“T don’t either,” agreed Peter, “but 
you should give me your reason.” 

“Mr. Persons says you've always 
known you were on father’s land.” 

“He says I have?” 

“He says you couldn’t help knowing it. 
He says you admitted it once to him 
when he first came to the island.” 

“He claims that? You don’t believe 
him!” 

“My father believes him, Peter. He 
knew you were stubborn—stubborn as a 
Scotchman, he said. But he thought you 
were honest. He says now he’s through 
with you.” 

“Hm! Well, I’m not through with 
Persons. TIl throw him through the ice 
next time I see him!” ` 

He made the threat in a voice so loud 
and a tone so distinct that the storekeeper 
looked up, frowning, from his handful of 
letters. Ellen left hurriedly. The store- 
keeper, who was an old man, glanced 
down the room. Three lumbermen, 
lounging near the door, had been listen- 


ing. 
yowd best keep your tongue in your 
head, young man,” the storekeeper ad- 
vised. 
Four times in the next fortnight Peter 
Nelson crossed eighteen miles of ice to 
the mainland, drawing his sledload of 
mail. Each time he must break a new 
path. The harried snow grew deeper, 
piled into higher drifts, as the weather 
held cold and the sky remained overcast, 
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until, the last Tuesday in February, a 
warm wind blew out of the south. 

On his return to the island that night, 
Nelson saw that the air holes in the ice 
were widening. ‘The whole frozen sur- 
face seemed to move slightly under his 
feet. As he approached the shore, with 
its high white-and-gray bergs, he heard 
muffled reports, like distant pistol fire. 
The ice was going. A few more warm 
days, and his boat could fight her way 
through. 

He decided that he’d make only one 
more trip on the ice, as he poled up to 
the shore. There would be an interval, 
when Little Kedge must do without mail, 
while the floes were running before the 
first great blast of warm south wind. A 
week, or longer, the lake would be im- 
passable, either for ice creepers on his 
shoes or for a ‘boat. He could get the 
Happy Days in shape in the meantime 
and be ready. 

In the mill store he came upon Tam 
Maclvor. The timberman scowled. 

“Hello, Nelson,” he said. He lowered 
his voice. “What’s this I hear? You 
threaten to throw my surveyor through 
the ice?” 

“I said it,” Nelson admitted. “I was 
hasty. If he lets me alone, PI let him.” 

“You'd best have a care how you talk.” 

“Your daughter never told you-—-” 

“Ellen? She’s got discretion, that lass. 
It wasn’t her that told me!” 

“ll back up anything I said, Mac- 


Ivor. Persons has been playing a dirty 
game here.” 
“No, no! Let that rest. I’m warn- 


ing you, Nelson. I’ve tried to go slow. 
I’ve tried to get you to show sense. You 
don’t appreciate it. It’s my land, and 
the survey will prove it.” 


NELSON turned abruptly and scuffed 
his boots along the wet floor to the 
door. The warm wind persisted all night. 
Rain arrived with the morning, and the 
hillside became soggy and gray. Up on 
the heights timbermen labored with im- 
mense exertions, attempting to get the 
last logs yanked from the cut to the hill- 
top before the snow should melt. 
Nelson climbed the bluff the third 
morning thereafter and with a pair of 
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cheap field glasses examined the surface 
of the lake. It was a clear day, with blue 
sky flecked over by the ripped edges of 
white, flying cloud. South winds rolled 
smoothly across the floes. 

Far to the east arose the dark profile 
of the mainland, with deep grays and 
blues on the wooded hills and streaks of 
orange clay on the bare cliffs. It did 
not look eighteen miles. Between the 
mainland and the bluffs where he stood, 
lay the ice, gray and white under the 
warm sun. 

He adjusted his glasses. Feet spread 
apart in the deep soggy snow, he exam- 
ined the southern tip of the island. Yes, 
there was open water. Open water! The 
ice would break to-day, to-night, to-mor- 
row. In a few days a skillful sailor with 
a stanch, boat might pick his way 
through floes. 

He returned to his house and all day 
listened to the melancholy drip of wa- 
ter from the eaves. The weather chilled 
in the evening and hung long icicles to 
the roof, but on the next morning they 
snapped off with explosive crashes. Again 
Peter Nelson sought the top of the bluff, 
wading the deep, wet snow. 

A wide, black streak lay opposite the 
island now, a mile across. Even his 
naked eyes could see the floating ice. It 
was running south, toward the wind. A 
strange phenomenon. Yet each year it 
occurred. The shore ice runs south. 
Scientists explain it; fishermen merely 
accept it. 

“To-morrow,” .said Peter Nelson, 
“maybe I can get the boat out, if all goes 
well.” 

It had pleased him to labor on his ill- 
disciplined craft. She lay safely ashore, 
calked and ready for her new season. 
Her tricky engine shone with polishing. 
Just before dusk, while his face dripped 
with perspiraton, he let her slide down 
on her cedar poles to the edge of the 
water, while the iron pawls of his wind- 
lass clicked excitedly. 

He was up early that next morning. 
Half the night he had lain wakeful, hear- 
ing the throaty reverberations of vanish- 
ing bergs. At the first blink of dawn he 
looked out hopefully from his window. 
The whole field of ice was moving south, 
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moving with a splendid grandeur, like a 
gray army on a level plain. - 

At noon his mail boat splashed into the 
water. He held her close ashore, for the 
ice was treacherous still. A sudden 
northeast wind might pile up the drifts. 
In that case he would have to work 
quickly and with immense exertion drag 
her safely up the beach. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon men 
began to descend the hill in pairs, singly, 
by threes and fours. Timbermen they 
were, weary men from Tam Maclvor’s 
hard-working gangs. They were singing 
drunken songs by four o’clock, howling, 
fighting spasmodically. It was the end 
of the season. Peter Nelson knew what 
would happen that night. There would 
be turmoil, battle, rejoicing. Another 
year’s cut was done. For two hundred 
men it was pay day and deliverance. 

He mounted the bluff again at. five 
o'clock, just as the first gray of early eve- 
ning hung upon the hilltop. Apparently 
all the lake was clear. Small fields of 
ice patched the black surface. Along the 
shore tumbled the broken splinters of 
yesterday’s bergs. The wind was warm, 
unbelievably warm, distrustfully warm 
for the first week in March. 

Nelson had turned toward his house 
when he was aware of another man ap- 
proaching up the hillside path. He made 
out the erect shoulders of Persons, the 
surveyor. It had been days since he had 
seen Persons, not since the encounter in 
Tam Maclvor’s house had they spoken. 
Nelson had avoided the meeting. There 
was time enough for more argument when 
the snow was off, which would be soon 
now, and the island. lines could be run. 
It would be easy after that to protest Per- 
sons’ findings, to have the county sur- 
veyor over to make a check. 


E watched the other’s confident 
swing. He himself halted at a nar- 
row point in the path, where it notched 
up a steep incline on the face of an al- 
most perpendicular cliff. Below lay the 
roof of the mill, covered still with snow, 
and the wet, black, steaming roofs of 
slab houses. Above loomed the top of 
the cliff, with its brow of soggy snow. 
Drifts as high as a man’s waist were 
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piled at both sides. Low juniper brush 
grew in heavy patches, making prickly 
traps for incautious feet. Nelson stepped 
to the edge of the path to let Persons 
pass. He had decided against recogni- 
tion. It was the easiest way to avoid 
trouble. 

“Hello, squatter!” the surveyor cried. 
“Pye come after you. Maclvor sent me. 
He wants you. Bring your deed. Pm 
leaving in the morning. The survey’s 
finished and——” 

“Finished?” asked Nelson. “Or did 
you guess at it?” 


“Finished,” Persons answered, “and 
finished right. _Your deed’s not worth 
the ink that’s on it, Nelson.” 

“Tt ain't?” 

“But Maclvor doesn’t know that yet.” 

“Why not?” 


“T’ve not shown him the plat. I want 
to talk to you first.” 

“To me?” Nelson stepped nearer down 
the path. The two men were of a height, 
almost of an age. Under thirty, both of 
them. “I don’t-quite get you,” Nelson 
said and drew his hands from his pock- 
ets. 

“Its this way.” 
“Favor for favor, 


Persons hesitated. 
Nelson. I can save 
your land for you. I can tell Maclvor 
the timber’s yours. He'll believe me.. I 
can tell him the line's right where you 
, Say it is, or———” 

“Don’t waste your breath. ll get the 
county surveyor.” 

“T’'ll do it, Nelson, providing——” 

“Provided what?” Peter shouted. 

“You keep away, now on, from Ellen 
Maclvor.” 

Peter Nelson pondered a deliberate mo- 
ment. Then he laughed. 

“Buy me off?” he asked. “I’ve a no- 
tion,” he said, “to bash you good.” 
=- Persons struck first. His hard hand 
reached Nelson’s face, and the mail car- 
rier stumbled. He felt the toes of his 
broad boots yank at a root, as he fell. 
Sharp snow crust stabbed at his eyes. 
He got up, choking. He heard a rum- 
ble at his back, just as Persons leaped 
again. The soggy mass of snow was 
sliding on the path behind them. Their 
_ struggle had loosened it. It was moving 
downward, straight at them. 
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“Look out!” Nelson shouted. 

Snow lunged like a cataract down the 
hillside. Nelson rolled over twice, then 
gripped arms and legs around a tree- 
trunk, and held tight. The slide gathered 
momentum, as it flew past him. He lost 
all sight of Persons. 

Down at the bottom the rumbling 
havoc swept out until it infolded the first 
pair of houses, covered fences and small 
trees. Then silence settled upon the 
island, a silence broken only by the soft, 
contented chuckle of a warm south wind. 

Men were running from the mill and 
company store. Tam Maclivor, lantern 
in hand, came shouting. 

“The surveyor is buried!” 
cried. “The surveyor, Macivor! 
snow carried him down!” | 

Maclvor turned, holding the lantern 
above his head. “Eh?” he did not com- 
prehend. Then with a sudden under- 
standing: “Go find him, men! Dig him 
out!” 

Lumberjacks discovered him in forty 
minutes. He had been thrown clear of 
the snowslide and was lying-in a shallow, 
wet drift. They carried him to the mill 
store and laid him on the counter. There 
was blood upon his face. He lifted his 
right hand, moaned, and let it drop. 

Nelson pushed forward through the 
crowd, 

“Here’s the scamp that throwed him 
down,” said a lumberman: 

Persons opened his eyes and looked 
silently at Nelson. 

“What’s that?” Maclvor asked. 

For a moment no one replied. Then 
the same lumberman continued: 

“He promised to do it. I heard him, 
right here in the store, a month back.” 

“Are you talking about me?” asked 
Peter. 

“Surest thing, ” said the lumberman> 
“I heard you. "So’d some others. Right 
here in the store. You said you’d throw 
him through the ice.” 

Persons opened his eyes and again 
closed them quickly. Maclvor, who had 
been leaning over him, stood up. 

“He needs a doctor,” he said. 
son, did you throw him down?” 

“No!” 

Tam Maclvor scowled. 


Nelson 
The 


“Nel- 
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“Well, I hope you didn’t. God help 
you, if you did, man. Where’s Kolerick? 
Persons needs to get to a doctor!” 

The storekeeper spoke up: 

“He was down to your boat, sir, a while 
back. Had the engine tuning up, sir.” 

“Fetch him,” bade Maclvor. “Give 
Persons a bit o’ hot tea. He’s cold. Move 
him over by the stove.” 

“Pve a notion,” Peter Nelson said, 
“that he ain’t hurt bad. But as for me 
throwing X 

“You can tell that to the sheriff, Nel- 
son,” Tam MacIvor answered. “I’m go- 
ing to fetch Persons over to the mainland 
to a doctor. And TIl fetch the sheriff 
back for you. PN have no such rapscal- 
lion work on this island!” 

He cried again for Kolerick, his tim- 
ber boss. Men who had run out into the 
gathering night reported that he was no- 
where in the settlement. The boat was 
at the pier, but not Kolerick. 

“Pll take him over m’sel’,” said Tam 
Maclvor. “You boys give me a hand. 
Yank half a dozen blankets off that shelf. 
Wrap him up warm. You, Nelson, go 
home and stay there.” 

Nelson watched uncomfortably, while 
the short procession moved down to the 
wash in the light of bobbing lanterns. 
He waited until the mill boat, which Mac- 
Ivor called the Ellen M., put off sturdily 
across the thawing bay. Twenty minutes 
it took for the departure. Nelson went 
home then and kindled the fire in his 
kitchen range and prepared fumblingly 
to make fresh coffee. The events of the 
afternoon bewildered him. 

“Bring the sheriff?” he spoke aloud. 
“Well, let him. I ought to be able to 
prove something myself.” 


E crossed to his kitchen window. Up 
the beach he saw a jumble of lights 
moving toward him. A dozen lanterns, 
carried in unsteady hands, approached 
along the icy wash. Nelson opened the 
door. The night had fallen still, except 
for the gentle knocking of small broken 
ice against the frozen gravel. Heavy 
voices were talking angrily. 
Peter stepped back quickly into his 
kitchen and yanked from the wall his 
Mackinaw jacket and a knit cap. He 
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ran through to the front of the house and 
let himself out. The men were only a 
hundred yards off, as he shut the door. 
They made a dark blot against the snowy 
beach, with their squatty lanterns sway- 
ing ahead of them. There were at least 
twenty. 

They stopped, apparently to consult. 
Their voices were raised in argument. 
Nelson heard a man demand: 

“Why wait for any sheriff?” 

Nelson slipped around a clump of juni- 
per and waded the unbroken drifts 
through a small wood of balsam. Fifty 
yards beyond he came out upon the open 
beach. At a crib of cedar poles and 
stone, his mail boat, Happy Days, lay 
moored. Without looking back he cast 
off the half hitches that held her bow 
and stern lines to the piling. With a pike 
pole he heaved against the shelving bot- 
tom. The boat floated clear. A mo- 
ment he paused, then made decision 
quickly. 

He would find the sheriff himself. 
There had been enough shabby dispute 
on Little Kedge. He would see the cir- 
cuit judge and the county surveyor. He 
would tell them the whole sorry tale of 
Tam’s claim to half his land and of Per- 
sons’ crooked lines. 

The boat floated in deep water. From 
ashore sounded the men’s voices. Lan- 
terns were moving swiftly toward the 
shore. 

“Fie’s taken to his boat,” a man cried 
out. 

Peter’s engine turned over and set up 
a slow, methodical tattoo. He gripped 
the tiller between his heels and steered 
for the open lake. 

The Happy Days passed safely beyond 
the last jutted ledge of rock at the east- 
ern extreme of Little Kedge, and Nelson 
made fast his tiller. He crawled along 
the coaming, dislodged the side lights, 
and carried them to the cabin, while he 
kindled their wicks. He lifted down the 
white lantern from the short spar, and it 
too blazed brightly. 

Forty minutes he ran, searching the 
lake ahead cautiously for floating ice. 
His engine chugged slowly. He dared 
take no chances. The wind was thick- 
ening. He made out occasional red 
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flashes to the right, indicating Tam Mac- 
Ivor’s boat. 

One hour he had been afloat. He must 
be nearly halfway. Overhead the sky 
hung black. He felt a chill moisture on 
his face, and, touching his cheek with a 
finger, he discovered more snow was fall- 
ing. He could see it now, pink in the 
gleam of the portside light, apple green 
on the starboard. 

Ice crunched under the bow. Nelson 
kicked over the tiller. He heard another 
crunch, as he did so. He ducked into 
the cabin and yanked back at the clutch. 
The engine hummed, as it turned over 
lightly, the propeller shaft disconnected. 

The crunch grew louder. Nelson 
climbed hastily to deck. The fresh wind 
was making small rollers that piled up 
chunks of ice under the bow of the boat. 
Pole in hand, the master of the Happy 
Days tried to fight clear of the floe. It 
was a small field, no doubt, drifting by 
itself. It must be only a small field. 

Snow pelted into his eyes. It stuck 
like frozen paste to his cheeks. Ice still 
ground under sides and keel. Perhaps 
he could back away from it. He tried. 
Ice closed. in behind him—behind, in 
front, both sides. 

It piled up in huge slushy cakes about 
the bow, clawed threateningly against the 
planks and grumbled under the stern. 
The wind, pushing out of the northeast, 
grew more combative. It caught the 
boat, as a pair of hands would catch it, 
yanked it backward, pommeled it fiercely, 
flung higher waves across the bow. 

At ten o’clock the lights of Little 
Kedge showed more plainly for a brief 
time. At eleven a pair of other lights, 
one red, one green, poked momentarily 
into sight through a break in the snow. 
MaclIvor’s boat, Nelson judged, not a 
mile away. ' 


HE Happy Days slogged heavily 

in the floe. Planking was sprung 

on her port side. Water seeped in. Pe- 

ter labored with a tin of pitch and ends 

of rope. It was midnight by his watch. 

He tacked a sheet of thin iron over a 

gash, padding it with strips of his shirt. 
One o’clock—two. 

He was pumping, between two o’clock 
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and three—pumping, ankle deep in wa- 
ter. Ice growled threateningly all about 
him. Wind played in maniac circles. 

Four o’clock. 

It was a quarter after four when he 
felt a sudden release, as if a hand had 
let go of the boat. He staggered on 
deck. The snow had ceased. The air 
was lighter. Far to the right spread the 
gray ice floe. To the left lay open wa- 
ter, black under the black sky. A sin- 
gle star reflected in the surface. Nelson 
peered again at the floe. ; 

A quarter mile away shone the green 
starboard light of a small boat. Mac- 
Ivor’s? The Happy Days slipped away 
from the edge of the ice. She plunged 
impishly, feeling her freedom. The ice 
pack spread in a melancholy field to the 
south. Behind lay the dark hills of Little 
Kedge. In front, Peter saw for the first 
time the sallow pierhead light at the 
mainland town. 

He ducked into the cabin. He could 
make land now. He labored frantically 
with the broken planks, until water no 
longer ran in faster than he could pump 
it out. Wearily he went to work on the 
engine. 

The deadlights in the fore end of the 
cabin showed gray with morning, as he 
climbed heavily to deck. Morning. Mac- 
Ivor’s boat was in plain sight. She lay 
fast in solid floes, with one shadowy fig- 
ure standing stiffly on the stern deck. He 
was watching the Happy Days. 

The mill boat pushed her nose deeper 
under the ice. Peter grunted aloud, as 
he stared at her. Maclvor had suffered, 
too, eh? He tried to feel satisfaction, 
but, being unable to, scowled. The mill 
boat canted menacingly to one side. Her 
starboard rail was slopping water. Ice 
tumbled aboard her. 

Peter hurried forward along the coam- 
ing of his own boat. The ice made a 
solid pack here. The Happy Days clung 
to its edge, as if this were the deep bank 
of a safe harbor. He yanked the single 
wrought-iron anchor from its place on the 
bow deck, turned it over once, made sure 
of his chain and cable, and let go. The 
big iron rang on the ice, threatened to 
slip off, then held. Nelson slid over after 
it. He dragged it twenty paces across 
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the fioe. Here in a hummock he made 
fast one of the flukes. He ran back to 
his boat. In another minute, pike pole 
in hand, he was crossing treacherous ice, 
leaping over air holes, swinging around 
the ends of gaping cracks. With each 
step he felt the floe move under him. 

Maclvor hailed him, as he approached. 

“Careful!” he cried. “You can’t 
make it!” Then: “That you, Nelson? 
Damn it, I told you to stay at home!” 

“Heave me a bit of line,” answered Pe- 
ter Nelson unexcitedly. 

“Eh?” 

“Heave me a bit of line, MacIvor. I 
ain’t got all day.” 

Maclvor’s boat canted farther. There 
was a rush of water over her side, a cata- 
ract that ran down wickedly into her 
cabin. Her owner shouted. 

“I got a hurt man here, remember, 
Nelson!” 

He had tossed the line. Peter made 
it fast about his own waist. 

“Yank me up if I fall through,’ he 
said and ran nimbly across the slush ice 
toward the timberman’s boat. Once 
aboard, he looked into the cabin. “You’ve 
not much time,” he growled. “Get some 
of them loose deck planks, MaclIvor. 
Heave ’em here.” 

The master of Little Kedge obeyed 
confusedly. He was net accustomed to 
obedience, except from other men. 

“Give me a hand of this Persons,” said 
Peter Nelson. ‘“Sure—heave him on my 
back. That’s it. Now that hatch cover 
—open it up.” . 

The surveyor was weak from loss of 
blood. He did not recognize Nelson. 
Maclvor heaved’ the boards over to the 
ice and, with stiff, frosted hands, helped 
Nelson down. He followed clumsily 
across the ice floe. 

“Now, sir,” said Peter Nelson, climb- 
ing into his own boat, “give that engine 
a turn. That’s it. You'll find a blanket 
in the locker there. Throw that over 


ling. 


him. I ain’t particular how he feels, but 
I don’t want that dogfish to die on me. 
Maclvor, you——” 

“Pm partial to bein’ called ‘Mister,’ ” 
the other said. 

Peter Nelson ignored him. 

“You take a try at that pump,” he 
went on, “and TIl run the boat.” 

Twice on the journey to the mainland 
Tam Maclvor panted to the trap. Both 
times Nelson ordered him back to work. 


T was seven o’clock when the old 

Happy Days made the mainland 
harbor mouth. Nelson, watching anx- 
iously over his shoulder, had seen the 
last of MacIvor’s abandoned boat. She 
had spun around suddenly in the ice, 
thrust her stern far into the air, and had 
gone down. She left no mark upon the 
gray pack. 

Boatmen hurried to assist at the land- 

“T got a dogfish down below that’s 
scarred up a bit,” said Nelson, “and Mac- 
Ivor here—he wants the sheriff.” 

“Tut!” said MaclIvor. “It’s you I 
want—private like. Here, you men, go 
fetch the doctor. Take him ashore? 
Good enough. For you see,” he told 
Nelson when the two were alone, “we 
had the idee that we was going to sink 
out there in the ice. And Persons up and 
told me—you’ve no mind how much! It 
was not a pretty story, sir. TIl get the 
county surveyor. We’ll let him say which 
one of us is right.” 

“As to the sheriff?” Nelson asked. 

«Will you hear the lad! I’ve no call 
for the sheriff, Peter. I’ve another pun- 
ishment,-and, what’s more, you’ve earned 
it. TIl turn ye over to a certain lass, 
and her name’s Ellen, and she'll tend 
you as she sees fit. She’s got a keener 
eye than her old man. Wasn’t she telling 
me all along that I was wrong?” 

“She was?” 

“She was that!” said Tam Maclvor. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


NE of the great metropolitan newspapers of New York recently asked its 
readers to submit a list of the seven most beautiful things in the city. We 


did not see the answers to this request, but had we entered the list of con- 

tenders for the prize it offered, we should have placed the Brooklyn Bridge 
among the most beautiful and significant monuments to which the City of New York 
can point with reasonable pride. In our opinion the Brooklyn Bridge has been for 
more than forty years not only a perennial spring of joy and inspiration to the 
artist, but no other aspect of this great city so admirably sums up the architectural 
gesture of that era in our country when we had definitely abandoned the building 
traditions of stone and brick and unreservedly committed ourselves to industrialism 
and science. The building of this bridge is at once a tribute to science and ta 


humanity. 


If architecture, properly understood, as W. R. Lethaby declared, is civilization 
itself, the early period of industrialism both in England and America does not mark 
an advance in the humanization of man in society. The pioneers of industry founded 
‘the Iron Age, and like the zinc and iron statues which graced the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia, in 1876, their architectural achievements are things to be 
forgotten rather than remembered. If Trinity Church in Boston and the Courthouse 
at Pittsburgh still command attention and carry on the tradition of noble building, 
though they were conceived and built in the Age of Iron, they represent the fine 
taste and architectural integrity of H. H. Richardson, rather than the taste or the 
building traditions of America in the ’70s, Richardson does not represent his.age, 
for he was the last as well as the chief exponent of American romanticism in architec- 
ture. He has been called “the last of the great medieval line of master masons.” 


It was the age of the engineers who ignored, and of the jerry builders who had 
degraded, the art of architecture. That industrialism was capable of better things 
and could solve its problems with a large ingredient of beauty as well as honesty, 
where quick turnovers and shoddy workmanship did not restrain its hand, were dem- 
onstrated in the building of the Brooklyn Bridge. 


No medieval cathedral architect brought to his task a greater singleness of pur- 
pose and a more selfless devotion to work than John Roebling lavished on his master 
bridge. Two years after the inception of his great lifework, which was begun in 
1867, Roebling died from injuries which he sustained while inspecting the progress 
of the work. At once his son, Washington Roebling, took up his father’s uncom- 
pleted task. Then he in turn became a chronic invalid because of his heroic devo- 
tion, in season and out, to his father’s master bridge. For ten years the younger 
Roebling was confined to his house on Columbia Heights in Brooklyn, and from 
here he followed with a telescope the progress of the work. Like a great general, 
who directs a battle from an eminence on a hill, beyond the sweep of the enemy’s 
guns, Washington Roebling issued his commands and superintended the completion 
of the bridge. 


The architectural beauty of the strong lines of this bridge and the graceful 
curve described by its suspended cables, make it the outstanding contribution ef 
science and industrialism to an age which has at last demonstrated that beauty ak 
well as utility are latent in iron. There is a sense of dignity, stability, and unper 
turbed poise in the Brooklyn Bridge which embodies all that- was best in an age 
of barbarous industrialism. 


JN Germany they are trying out a new 

sort of circulating library. Any addict 
who frequents this dispensary of literary 
wares must write a review of the book 
before he returns it. How they make 
him return the book at all is difficult to 
understand, in this land of the free and 
home of the brave. Our experience with 
book borrowers is that they have a habit 
of disappearing for indefinite periods, 
while the books have a habit of disap- 
pearing forever. Perhaps in European 
countries, where every one is registered 
by the police, it is easier to keep tabs on 
borrowed volumes. 


ok x x * 


ANY WAY, in this Continental library, 

any one taking out a book is given 
a blank to be filled out with comment 
and criticism. How valuable these re- 
views are it would be hard to say. A 
natural spontaneous person is generally 
emphatic rather than illuminating in- his 
criticism. He will say, “That story is 
rotten!” Or he will say, “That story is 
* great!” But it will be difficult to get him 
to explain the why and wherefore. If 
you pin him down he may make an effort 
to give some reason for his feeling. Gen- 
erally speaking, the feeling of like or dis- 
like, of interest or boredom, of admira- 
tion or disgust, comes first and the rea- 
soned explanation that attempts to jus- 
tify the feeling comes as an afterthought. 


* * * x 


ACCORDING to the statistics already 

collected, biographies are most popu- 
lar in Germany, especially ‘biographies of 
women. Next come histories of Europe. 
The popularly written scientific book 
which goes well on this side of the At- 
lantic is not in great demand over there. 
If the European wants philosophy or sci- 


ence he goes to headquarters and reads 
the highly technical book. 


* * * * 


OST notable American writers are 

translated into European languages 
and widely read. In Russia, in Rou- 
mania, in the Balkans, and in Dalmatia 
the good old Western story is a prime 
favorite. Fenimore Cooper has inspired 
many a young Bulgarian to don imitation 
Indian clothes and fancy himself one of 
the last of the Mohicans. In one Dalma- 
tian. town the reading of the ‘‘Leather- 
stocking Tales” started the boys on such 
a realistic imitation of American Indians 
that the legal authorities were forced to 


interfere. 
* * * 


JT is difficult for the born and bred 
American to understand what a land 
of wonder and-romance his country seems 
to the European. He is used to it. Plenty 
of land, plenty of opportunity, a chance 
for every one. Unless a man falls sick 
he never really appreciates the joys of 
being well. Unless a man lives outside 
of the U. S. A. and tries to make his 
living somewhere else he never knows 
how lucky he was to live here. We read 
very little modern European stories. 
They read a lot of ours, for the hopes of 
a great many of them are turned in our 


direction. 
* ok * 


‘THE educated people on the other side 


seem to know more about this coun- - 


try than we do. A Yugoslav will tell you 
all the towns in Nebraska and their popu- 
lations. A Czecho-Slovak will furnish 
you with data on the various North 
American mountain ranges and the high- 
est peaks thereof. A Swiss or a French- 
man will tell you the exact figures by 
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-. which Mr. Coolidge was elected president like most in the present issue of the 

or Mr. Smith elected governor. magazine? What do you like least? 

A 2 fe ; Why not write and tell us and explain 

why? And for the next number, an an- 

O get back to fiction and criticizing nouncement of which you will find below 

stories we wish we could train peo- —what is there in that to which you look 

ple as the librarians are trying to do in forward most eagerly, and what is there 
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make friends the world over. Teeth play a big 
part. They should be snowy white when red 
lips part in a smile. ~ ~w Dentyne is a delicious 
gum that is more than a confection. It keeps 
breath sweet, teeth clean and white as pearls. 
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Tales of the West, of Love and Mys- 
tery and Adventures on sea and land— 
you can have them now, fresh from the 
pens of your favorite authors. They are 
real books too—no reprints of old-timers 
but new books bound in cloth, with 


handsome stamping and jackets and all 


Ask your bookseller to 
of the books listed 


for 75 cents. 
show you some 
below— 
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Foot Pains 


or you pay 
nothing 


Burning, aching feet and legs — cramps in toes, 
foot calluses, pains in the toes, instep, ball or 
heel—dull ache in the ankle, calf or knee—shoot- 
ing pains, flattening and spreading of the feet, 
sagging arches—all can now be quickly ended, 


GUE a new and amazing band on the most painful 
feet. Within 10 minutes every trace of pain has 
vanished. This band acts to strengthen and support the 
vital muscles whose weakened condition causes 94% 
of all foot troubles, medical authorities say. Wear styl- 
ish shoes again, walk and dance without a twinge. 

No stiff props to further weaken the foot. This is a 
strong, super-elastic yet amazingly thin, light band. 
It's called the Jung Arch Brace and acts through cor- 
rect tension and scientific design to strengthen muscles 


naturally. Soon you do without it—feet are well. 

Test it 10 days. If not amazed and delighted your 
money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store or chiropo- 
dist. If they can’t supply you cy 
use coupon below and pay post- J U N G S 
man. Send for free book on Dhe"Original” 
foot and leg troubles. ARCH BRACES 

so: P 
pem.. FREE if it fails --------- 

Jung Arch Brace Co., 344 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Send 1 pair [Q Wonder Style, $1 and postage. [] Mir- 

acle Style (extra wide for severe cases), $1.50 and 

postage. [J Send free book. 


Canada: Kirkham & Roberts, Pacific Bldg., Toronto. 
Can. prices: Wonder, $1.25; Miracle, $1.75.Cash, No C.O.D, 


Conquer that Cough! For quick relief 
take PISO’S — a pleasant, effective 
syrup used ‘for over 60 years.. It 
soothes— but contains no opiates. 
35c and 60c sizes. 


In conjunction with PISO’S Syrup use 

PISO’S Throat and Chest Salve. This 

ointment, applied externally, 
quickly penetrates. 35c, 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 


alesmanship 


Become a Salesman 


Every phase of business revolves around sell- 
ing, The trained salesman is in demand—he 
can fix his own hours, choose his own field, 
control his own pay. His income depends 
only upon his results—there is no limit to 
what he can earn. We train you to sell suc- 
cessfully thru the LaSalle problem method 
under supervision of expert salesmen. 
Train in your spare time. Low cost; easy 
terms, 64-page booklet, ‘The Modern 
Salesman, Ambassador of Progress,” 
free. Send for it today. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 476-5 Chicago 
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Whatever 
you do—buy 
fast selling film 


HE fresher the film, the surer 
the picture. Ansco has taken 
this into account in perfecting the 
handy Speedex Dispenser—making 
popular Ansco Speedex a faster 


seller than ever and guaranteeing 
its freshness. 

If there’s a chance in the world 
for a picture, Speedex is sure to 
come through. The brand new 
Ansco Dispenser brings it to you 
at its freshest. 


And if it’s a camera you want 


you'll be glad to meet the Ready- 
set. No focusing or adjusting. 
Just open—aim—shoot! 
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market and of being 
the first to establish 
afullline of profis- 
sional supplies, all 
belongs to Ansco. 


The distinction of 
originating roll-film, 
of putting the first 
band and studio cam- 
eras on the American 


Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS LIVE FOREVER zg. 
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jive ‘Come a Whistling Knife 


Some one, somehow, flung into the body 
of the already dying prospector the knife 
of an assassin. With the murdered man at 

the time was Hugo Ames, himself an outlaw. Ames resolved to ride 
down the killers of his friend, the prospector, and instantly he found 


himself in a series of adventures that make a novel you must not miss. 
This is 


On the Trail of Four 


By DAVID MANNING 


The author of this book is one of a group of outstanding masters of 
modern fiction whose works are published at popular prices by Chelsea 
House, one of the oldest and best-established publishing firms in the 
country. Go to your dealer to-day and ask to see the full list of 
novels of the Great West, romance, mystery, and love, published by 


i EA HOUSE 
75 Cents `i ff PUBLISTIERS, 75 Cents 
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Fashions in Etiquette Change 


Good Form To-day is Different from 
the Good Form of a Few Years Ago 


The Very Last Word on the 
Subject of Correct Behavior is 


The Book of 
ETIQUETTE 


By Laura Alston Brown 


Every Possible Topic 


dealing with the social relationships in which 
human beings participate is covered in this 
comprehensive volume of 244 pages. In all, 
176 topics are treated. These include: 


W.L. DOUGLAS 


$5 t0%8 


hoes for Men 


Fine Black Calf-skin Circular Seam 
Oxford Square French Toe Last $7 


unsigned check 


is just a piece of paper; but a 


The Etiquette of 
Christenings 
Conduct of the En= 
gaged Girl 
Conduct of the En- 
gaged Man 
Entertaining Guests 
Table Manners 
Calling Customs 
Letters of Introduc- 
tion 
Wording of Invita- 
tions 


Accepting or Declin- 
ing Invitations 

Funeral Etiquette 

Courtesy to Servants 


The Woman Who 
Travels 


Automobile Eti- 
quette 

Public Dances 

Street-Car Etiquette 


The Etiquette of 
Sport 


OTHER VOLUMES OF ETIQUETTE— 


reputable signature makes it 
money—and so it is with 
shoes—a shoe bearing the 
name W. L. Douglas is more 
than just leather; it is a shoe 
of quality, comfort and value. 


The oxford shown here is 
correctly styled for right now, 
designed to give you comfort 
and, being a Douglas shoe, it 
is a genuine value at $7.00. 


MANY OF THEM NOTHING LIKE AS 
COMPREHENSIVE AS THIS ONE— 
ARE SOLD AT FROM $2.50 TO $5. 


“The Book of Etiquette,” by Laura Alston 

Brown, the most complete, up-to-date and au- 

thoritative work of the kind ever issued, is 
priced at 


ONE DOLLAR 


In an Attractive and Durable Fabrikoid Binding 


Order from Your Bookseller or from 


CHELSEA HOUSE 


Pablishers 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Men’s Shoes $5 to $8 
Women’s Shoes $5 and $6 
Boys’ Shoes $4 and $5 


AMERICA’S BEST KNOWN SHOES 


W. L. Douglas stores in 
brincipal cities and shoe 
dealers everywhere are now 


showing new Douglas styles 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY 


Brockton, Massachusetts 
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SAXOPHONE 
3 LESSONS GIVEN 


on request with each new 
Buescher Sax. They 
start you. One houf each 
evening—only a few 
weeks. 


EASY TO PAY 
Six days’ trial at home. 


Easy terms. Send postal 
‘Today for beautiful free 


Be the Kmg of Jazz— 
Have all the fun. Make 
everyone like you — and 
your Buescher, 


EASY TO: PLAY 


Can you whistle a tune? 
Then you can learn to 
play a Buescher. Learn 
at home. Teach your- book. Mention favorite 
self. Quickly, Quietly_ instrument. Send Today. 
BUESCHER BOND: rele tt uae ™, 
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esting 96-page book free. Send for it NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 476-L Chicago 
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Very First Day! 


Extra Money, Hosts of Friends, 
Loads of Fun Can Be Yours! 


RER easy lessons enable you to 

this amazing instrument 
at pay even if you can’treada 
note A music right now! Surprise 


le Wonderful for the 
home. No teacher necessary, 
free lessons show you how. 
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Five Days Free Trial--Year to Pay. Big Free Book tells 
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tific invention which gives rupture sufferers 
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He’s the Lucky One 


4 Others Pay 
Pyorrhea’s Price 


He Sees His Dentist, Often 


How foolhardy it is to risk health, when just a 
little care will safeguard you against the attack 
of dread Pyorrhea and troubles that begin with 
neglected teeth and gums. 


Be on the safe side. Have your dentist ex- 
amine teeth and gums at least twice a year. 
Start using Forhan’s for the Gums, today! 

Receiving toll from 4 out of 5 after 40 (thou- 
sands younger), Pyorrhea ravages health. Its 
poison sweeps through ‘the system often causing 
many serious ailments. 

If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents Pyorrhea or checks its course. It firms 
gums. It makes teeth white and protects them 
against acids which cause decay. 

See your dentist every six months. Start using 
Forhan’s for the Gums, morning and night. 
Teach your children this good habit. Get a tube 
today . . . All druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forkhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhar's for the gums 


More Than a Tooth Paste... . It Checks Pyorrhea 
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Let this Entirely Different Cook Book 


Serve to Make You Acquainted 
with the New 


CLEAN 


CONVENIEN‘. { í 


t 
q 


FUEL 


It Serves Youina 
Hundred Ways 


oooh 


We Want 
to Send You 


“THE BARNSWALLOW’S”, -` 
COOK BOOK 


As.a Get-Acquainted Offer 


Mary Davis kept house ina batn—and out 
of her experience with Sterno, which “‘made 
cooking no problem at all,” came this inter- 
esting and unusual cook book. It is crowded 
with practical recipes for deliciously appetiz- 
ing dishes that can be made in a jiffy with 
Sterno Heat on a Sterno Stove, and gives 
ten days’ specimen menus. 

Simply Send Us The Coupon 
—on the package enclosing the New Sterno 
Single Burner Cook Stove, and we will 
promptly mail you, free," ‘TheBarnswallow’s”’ 
Cook Book. 

Or Send Us The Labels 

from three Sterno cans—mail before June Ist 
—and we will send you a copy. 

If Your Dealer Hasn’t The Stove 
—send us your name and address with 25c 
(Canada 35c) and we will send you prepaid, 
one Sterno Single Burner Cook Stove, one 
can of Sterno Canned Heat, an Improved 
Sterno Extinguisher and Can Opener, and a 
copy of* ‘TheBarnswallow’s’’ CookBook. Act 
today and be able to enjoy the convenience or 
this cook stove in your home without delay. 

Address MARY DAVIS 
Domestic Science Department 


STERNO CORPORATION 
Box No. 545. 9 E.37th St., NewYork, N.Y. 


THIS COOK STOVE 
Together with Extinguisher, 


Can Opener and Can 
of Sterno Canned z 5 
Heat, Costs Only c 

[: your home, for heating baby’s milk during 


the night—in the sick room—nursery—for 

light ironing or heating curling irons—for 
preparing coffee and toast right at the break. 
fast table, cooking or broiling scores of tempt- 
ing dishes—this new Sterno Single Burner 
Cook Stove, used with either the small or large 
size Sterno Canned Heat, is a convenience 
worth a hundred times its cost. 
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Made of sheet steel—handy, compact, folds flat as a pane 
cake for traveling use and sets up in a jiffy as a strong, 
substantial cooking outfit. A great convenience when a 
man wants hot water quick for shaving. Ideal for busi- 
ness girls, at their rooms or office. Fine for soldering 
radio parts—a great help on trains—in hotels—in short, 
wherever and whenever instantaneous heat is what you 
want and need, 


Every home can afford the Sterno Cook Stove if only 
for the sake of emergency. Your home should have it. 
Get one today, 


The Clean, Convenient Fuel 


STERNO 


CANNED HEAT 


Sasis gpnedHeat, 
Sterno is manufactured under U.S. Gov’t Permit 


LargesizeUanned Heat, ) Zia i 
for use only as a fuel. 
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East of Rocky Moun- 

Small size, Canned Heat, 

LargesizeC: iei Hi 
25c a 


In the Far West 
Smallsize Canned Heat, 
for 25e 
LargesizeCanned Heat, 
80c 
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In Canada, 
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Please mention this marzziz 


All outdoors invites your Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City 


‘Beauty~the Reward of meh 


To Men To Women 
Women instinctively react to those masculine Men naturally are attracted to the beauty 
qualities that alwaysmark a “man’s man.” For and charm that mark radiant health. For 
strength and power command a woman's re- real beauty is far beyond mere prettiness, 
spect in spite of herself. The facts of nature are and its power over men is absolute. And it 
iffiperious.and sweep. aside artificial things, is within the grasp of any woman. 


a us face facts squarely: there is no one 
single cause of poor health so widespread 
as inactive elimination. That is why active in- 
testinal function aided by Feen-a-mint is so im- 
portant. It keeps the system free of waste and 
impurities and frees the blood for its important 
work of building up the body. 


HEALTH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Newark, N. J. 
Geta box ot these AEA 
refreshing mint-flavored gum 


tablets and chew one of them 
whenever you think advisable. 


Do you value and admire clear 
eyes, bright cheeks, gay spirits? 
These depend on pure,. clean 
blood in Taldi bodies. 


